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Weekend 



A French farce 

Theirs was a modest 
gesture, but it struck 
at the heart of the 
establishment in Paris ' 


Still on the boil 

‘ All we created in Australia 
can't be replaced by 
the English monarch, 
and that's the truth • 


Feathered bird 

1 lama phoenix emerging 
from the ashes of persecution, 
more beautiful godly 
and enlightened" 
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Goldman set 
to consider 
going public 

Flotation could bring partners. up to 
$80m each if they back plan in June 


By WBUaoi Lewis and 
Tracy Canton lit New Yoric 

Goldman Sachs, one of the 
world’s most successful invest- 
ment hanks, is to re-examine 
plans for a stock market Dotation 
which could value the partner- 
ship at more than SZObn. 

A flotation would be one of the 
biggest bonanzas in Wall Street’s 
history with some partners 
receiving payouts of as much as 
$80m if the whole hank went pub- 
lic. according to seme estimates. 

Wall Street's largest remaining 
partnership will discuss and vote 
cm a share offering at its annual 
meeting scheduled to start on 
June 12 in New York, people 
dose to Goldman said yesterday. 

Partners in Goldman offices 
around the world woe notified of 
dptaiia of the meeting this week. 
While the agenda is yet to be 
published, same dose to the bank 
said a Dotation would he formally 
discussed as part of a review of 
Goldman’s capital structure. 

Analysts said that if partners 
proceed with a plan to go public 
at 3£ times hook value, -it.wpold 
value the hank at ahafut $22bn. 

Two .years . ago,; partners 
decided to retain Goldman's 130- 
year-old structure and rejected, a 
plan for a public stock offering: 
Hie decision followed divisions . 
between recently elected and 
longer serving partners, who 
stood to gain more by a Dotation. 

This will he the seventh time 
the firm has discussed going pub- 
lic over the past 27 years. During 
the same period, aD other le ading 
securities houses have gone 
public or become part of larger 
public companies. “Momentum is 
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Flanders’ fallen 

* One old boy could not find 
the sewing machine shop 
in a town where he had 
been based, back in 1917 ' 
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pushing toward going public, 
one partner said. 

There are approximately 190 
full partners at Goldman who 
will vote on the possible flota- 
tion. In addition, 210 manag in g 
directors are likely to be asked to 
approve the decision. 

Last year, Jon Condne, Gold- 
man’s chairman and Chief execu- 
tive, said going public was not on 
the agenda. However, the combi- 
nation of' strong equity markets 
and consolidation In the ffrumHai 
services industry has led a large 
group of Goldman partners to 
push far another formal discus- 
sion about a public sale. 

A number of partners are said 
to he against floating the firm. 
Among them is said to be at least 
one member of the six-person 
executive committee. . 

At the 1996 meeting, Mr 
Corzine cut off debate about 
going public after it became c lear 
that a large number of newly 
appointed partners had strong 
reservations. No formal -vote was 
taken. 

“We are very for from having a 
done deal here,” said another 
partner. However, he added that 
following recent mega-mergers 
such as Citicorp/Travelere: “The 
world has changed. We have to 
look at what we want to he when 
we grow up.” 

Going, public would enable 
Goldman to use its own stock to 
make acquisitions. However 
same partners believe a flotation 
would make it a potential acqui- 
sition target ‘"There are some 
partners who think, if we axe 
going to take that route, why not 
sell ourselves right now." one 
partner said. 


News General 


Biair seeks EU role in Mideast 

UK prime minister Tony Blair wlH cafl tomorrow for an enhanced role for 
the European Union In the Middle East peace process. «s office said he 
had the backing of European leaders and President Clinton fo pursuing 
the new Initiative during his five-day tour of the region. The EU is a sig- 
nificant contributor to Palestinian economic development. Page 3 

Student protests spell trouble for Indonesia 

The appearance of students among angry dsmoristrators in Jakarta was 
an ominous sign for the Indonesian government's effort to curt> spread- 
ing protests. Commentators say momentum Is building towards May 20, 
the anniversary of the founding of Indonesia’s first nationalist movement 
in 1908, known as “National Day of Uprising". Page 3 

UK and Irish leaders promote Ufster pact 

The prime mlnistera of Ireland and the UK Increased their effortsto rally 
support for the Northern Ireland peace deal on the ew of important 
meetings about the agreement by 

Ahem sent a message to nearly 4,000 members of his Henna F“l party 

inthe Irish republic p0ac ® 

and democratic evolution from which all will beneflr. Page a 

Schroder gets parly backing to oppose KoW 

GaTT^o^csiJIsoc^ Democrat party 

twjnH fterhard SchnSder as its candidate for chancellor in the 
SeDtember 27 general electron arid strongly backed his policy of seeking 
support fofoe Srtraof the nation’s political spectrum. Page 2 
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European bank 
dispute may lead to 
compromise choice 


SPD backs Schroder for chancellor 


Germany's opposition Social 
Democrat party pledged to back 
Gerhard Schroder (left) as 
candidate for chanosOor In the 
Sept e mber general election. Mr 
Schroder, who was boosted by an 


endorsement from Helmut Schmidt 
(right), the former SPD chancellor, 
was confirmed as candidate by 
479 delegates to 24. The 93.4 per 
cent share of vote was lower than 
that of previous SPD candidates 


during the 16 years of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s government, but a 
remarkable achievement given 
recent apposition from many party 
activists. FuJI report. Page 2. 

Picture: Reuters 


By Barbara Sroit hr Amsterdam 
and Lionel Barber and 
Staon Kuper In London 


The chances of a compromise 
candidate becoming president of 
the future European Central 
Bank rose yesterday after the 
Dutch and French governments 
Appeared to harden their opposi- 
tion to each other’s candidate. 

Wim Kok, the Dutch prime 
minster, said on Thursday night 
he would veto the appointment of 
Jean-Claude Trichet, governor of 
the Banque de France, as ECB 
president if France blocked Wim 
Duisenberg. the Dutch candidate. 

“If Duisenberg is blocked. I will 
not back a Frenchman. That is 
out of the question," Mr Kok said 
hours after Jacques Chirac, the 
French president had confirmed 
his support for Mr Trichet 

The French government yester- 
day reiterated its support for Mr 
Trichet following Mr Kok's out- 
burst and suggested the chance 
of a third candidate emerging 
was rising. A candidate must 
receive the unanimous support of 
the countries participating in the 
single currency. 

The long simmering dispute 
could disrupt next month's meet- 
ing to select the first ECB presi- 
dent and formally determine 


which countries are to take pan 
in the launch of the euro. 

Mr Chirac said on Thursday it 
was preferable, but not essential, 
that a solution to the presidency 
be found by the meeting on May 
2. But a delay In settling the 
ECB's leadership would hold up 
several other key decisions which 
are contingent on a president 
being selected. 

Mr Duisenberg, president of the 
European Monetary Institute, the 
ECB's forerunner, looked sure to 
be appointed until Mr Chirac pro- 
posed Mr Trichet last November. 

Mr Kok said that if France 
stood in the way of Mr Duisen- 
berg “we could give them a taste 
of their own medicine". The 
Netherlands would say: “In that 
case Mr Trichet will not make it 
either.” However, such a show- 
down would be “very damaging", 
he said. 

Mr Kok's hardline stance 
comes when there is strong 
domestic pressure on the govern- 
ment. which faces a general elec- 
tion on May 6. to back Mr Duls- 
es berg. 

The latest statements by the 
French and Dutch leaders barely 
moved currency and bond mar- 
kets. 

Italian budget, Page 2 


US trade deficit at highest for six years 


By Itehey ten* ml Male Suzman 
ta Washington 


The DS trade de ficit reached its 
highest point since 1992 in. Febru- 
ary, reflecting the Impact of the 
Asian crisis which has hit US 
exports to the region while mak- 
ing imports cheaper. 

At $l2.lbn. the deficit was 42 
per cent more than in January, 
while the politically -sensitive def- 
icit with Japan rose 21.6 per cent 


This Is likely to add to US 
demands for- Japan to boost 
domestic demand to revive its 
stagnant economy. Criticism of 
Japan's lacklustre attempts to 
stimulate its economy readied a 
peak at the World Bank/lnterna- 
tionai Monetary Fund spring 
meeting, which ended yesterday. 

The deficit with Japan rose 
from $42hn in January to $5.3bn. 
The 59.6bn deficit over the two 
months compares with $8.6bn in 


the same period last year, partly 
reflecting the weakness of the 
yen against the dollar. 

Earlier this week finance min- 
isters of the Group of Seven lead- 
ing industrial countries meeting 
in Washington issued a joint 
communique warning Japan not 
to rely on a weak yen to export 
itself out of trouble. 

Tokyo has unveiled several fis- 
cal packages to address its eco- 
nomic problems. Details of a 


Y16,000hn «l2lhn) package will 
he revealed this week. 

Analysts said the US's overall 
deficit was certain to deteriorate 
further over the year as exports 
continued to fall and Asian 
imports remained cheap. 

The Impact of the Asian crisis 
also was reflected in March's 02 
per cent rise in the industrial 
production index, released yester- 
day by the Federal Reserve. Out- 
put of high technology products 


was fiat after easing in February. 

US manufacturing output 
declined 02 per cent for the sec- 
ond straight month in March, 
while production of business 
equipment fell for the third con- 
secutive month. Economists are 
now predicting that the trade def- 
icit will take between 1 and 2 
points off growth this year. 
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IMF urged to take firm hand wftft 
stubborn gover nm ent s, Page 3 


News Business 


Second Canadian bank merger 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce and Toronto Dominion Bank are 
planning to marge, creating North America’s tenth-largest bank with a . 
market capitalisation of C$45bn (USS3lbnJ and assets of C$460bn. They 
are the second pair of Canadian banks this year to reveal merger plans, 
increasing pressure on regulators to remove restraints cm consolidation 
of the financial sendees sector. Page 26 

Nissan warns of 80% profits fall 

Nissan, Japan’s second-biggest carmaker, warned that consolidated net 
profits for the year to the end of March would tell nearly 80 per cent It 
blamed losses on Its securities portfolio and poor profitability in its 
domestic and North American operations. Page 23j Lax, Page 24 

IMF interest rate wonies hit European markets 

The rafly in European stock markets came to 
£-*7:?-. an end this week, hit by declines on Wall 
Street The Eurotop 100 index dosed 21.58 
■ r : C. tower yesterday at 2,818.48, representing a 
j£- 60 pdrrt'fe/I tor the week. Market sentiment 
was also hurt by a report from the IMF 

; -j 1 — . ; ■ waning foot the. US and UK might have to 

raise intere st rates, w hich could lead to "slg- 
- nificant corrections" In bond and stock mar- 

{ rate, London stocks, Page 171 World stocks. Page 21; Markets, FT 
JNpgcend PogeXXB 

Internet commerce comes of age 

Nearty 5bn people traded stocks via the Internet last year. Deli generates 
computer sales of $4m a day from its website, up from $1m less than a 
year ago; and Price Waterhouse says bi&ness-to-buslness trade on the 
net doubled every six month s In 1996-97 and Is now doubling' every 
lives to four months. Has-e-commerce achieved critical mass? Page 6 

Fallout fromthe race for profits 

Wall Sheet’s rampant bull. market may be hiding underiytog problems for 
Investment banks md securities firms, as rivals squeeze fees In the race 
foc-busteeas. That. brings down margins and the Industry’s high fixed 
casts, particularly salaries, may leave it vulnerable to a downturn. Page 7 


FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an ‘onfine archive of back articles at http://wwwJT.com 
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Masters in Finance 


London Business School’s Masters 
In Finance is a specialise programme 
designed for people pursuing a successful 
career in finance. It can be completed 
in nine months of full-time study or in 
two years of part-time (mainly evening) 
attendance at the School. 

The Masters In Finance is rigorous, 
practical and career-oriented, and is taught 
by the School’s internarionaDy-rmowned finance faculty. To find out 
more, come to (me of our information sessions below: 



London Business School, Sussex Place, NW1 

Tuesday 21 April at 6.15pm Monday 18 May at 8.15pm 
. Tuesday 30 June at 6.15pm Thursday 23 July at 6.15pm 
Thursday 20 August at 6.15pm 
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Kiriyenko rejected for second time 


By Charles Gtover and Arkady 
Ostrovsky In Moscow 

President Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday pushed the coun- 
try to the edge of a political 
crisis when he renominated 
Sergei Kiriyenko for prime 
minister after parliament 
had earlier rejected his can- 
didacy for a second time. 

Hie Duma's decisive rejec- 
tion of Mr Kiriyenko sets the 
stage for a showdown next 
week when the lower house 
will vote on Mr Kiriyenko 
for a third and final time. 

If parliament rejects Mr 
Kiriyenko for a third time 
Mr Yeltin has the power to 
dissolve it and call new elec- 
tions. Mr Yeltsin seemed 
unfazed by this latest set- 
back and departed from 
Moscow last night for Japan, 
where he will hold talks 
with Ryutaro Hashimoto, the 
prime minister 

In March, Mr Yeltsin 
sacked his entire cabinet, 
including Victor Chernomyr- 
din, the prime minister, and 
chose Mr Kiriyenko. the 35- 
y ear-old former energy min , 
ister. as his nominee for the 
post. The Duma is largely 
opposed to Mr Kiriyenko, 
whom it considers inexperi- 


enced, and Mr Yeltsin's 
attempts to ram his nomina- 
tion through have only 
aggravated the legislators' 
opposition. 

Gennady Zyuganov, leader 
of the Communist party and 
the main opponent of Mr 
Kiriyenko's candidacy, 
emerged victorious from the 
Duma chamber after the 
vote, saying: “I told you that 
he would not get the support 
of the Duma, and Indeed, he 
didn't even get the third of 
the vote that he got previ- 
ously.'' Only 115 out of 450 
deputies voted for Mr Kiri- 
yenko yesterday, down from 
143 the week before. Mr Kiri- 
yenko needed 226 votes to be 
confirmed. 

The critical factor, accord- 
ing to many analysts, was 
that yesterday's vote was 
held via open ballot, rather 
than secretly, like last 
week's vote, meaning that 
political parties were better 
able to exercise discipline 
over their members. 

Only two out of 132 Com- 
munist deputies voted for Mr 
Kiriyenko, putting to rest 
rumours of a split in Com- 
munist r anks , which started 
last week when Gennady 
Selezniev, the communist 





ib quick) 


speaker of the Duma, spoke 
out in favour of Mr Kiri- 
yenko. while Mr Zyuganov 
maintained his steadfast 
opposition. 

The Communists' allies, 
the Agrarian party and the 
People's Power party, also 
voted against Mr Kiriyenko, 


Us speech ft mritaant 


as did Vladimir Zhirin- 
ovsky's ultra-nationalist Lib- 
eral Democratic party, and 
the liberal Yabloko party. 

This is a signal that the 
Duma Is ready to go to a 
direct confrontation with Mr 
Yeltsin, said Andrei Piont- 
kovsky, director of the 


Moscow-based Centre for 
Strategic Studies . 

Many analysts think that 
it is possible, nonetheless, 
that an 11th hour deal can 
be worked out before next 
Friday's vote. The Commu- 
nist party will, hold an 
ex tr aordinary meeting next 


week of its central commit- 
tee to discuss the mattes 1 . 

"Most of the deputies are 
more pragmatic tha n the 

president.” observed Nikolai 

Petrov, an analyst at the 
Carnegie Moscow Centre 
"The only dangw is that Mr 
Yeltsin’s rough tactics will 

leave th*»rn do choice but to 
oppose Mr Kiriyenko-” 

Hie Duma has a history of 
hanking down to the Krem- 
Hn. £t js cowed by the mem- 
ory of 1993 when Yeltsin 
pndari a stand-off by tur ning 
his tanks on the Duma. 

Al ex a n der Zurabov, chair- 
man of Menatep, one of Rus- 
sia's largest banks, said: “If 
Yeltsin dissolves the 
Duma. . . this year could be 
wasted, as for as the capital 
market is concerned. All our 
plans to place ADRs and 
issue eurobonds would be 
scrapped We can work, with 
any prime minister be it 
Kiriyenko or someone else, 
as long as there is one.” 

But financial markets 
barely registered yesterday's 
vote, with yields on Russian 
government debt rising 
slightly, from 83 to 35 per 
cent, reflecting traders 
beliefs that some accommo- 
dation could be found 


SPD backs Schroder to unseat Kohl 


By Peter Komi an In Leipzig 

Germany's opposition Social 
Democrat party yesterday 
pledged to stand united 
behind Gerhard Schroder as 
Its candidate for chancellor 
in the September 27 general 
election and strongly backed 
his policy of seeking support 
in the centre or the nation’s 
political spectrum. 

At a carefully orchestrated 
special party congress, Mr 
Schroder was confirmed as 
chancellor candidate by 479 
delegates against 24 No votes 
and 10 abstentions. 

The 93.4 per cent share of 
the 513 valid votes cast was 
lower than that of previous 
SPD candidates during the 
16 years of Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's government but 
a remarkable achievement 
for a politician who until 
recently was strongly 
opposed by many party 
activists. 

Mr Schroder’s party man- 
agers had earlier said any 
result above 90 per cent 
would be a success. 


Mr Schroder's campaign to 
unseat Mr Kohl was boosted 
significantly through a ring- 
ing endorsement from Hel- 
mut Schmidt, the 79-year-old 
former SPD chancellor. Mr 
Schmidt, a notable absentee 
at recent SPD congresses, 
won a standing ovation after 
delivering a withering attack 
on the Kohl government’s 
record. Mr Schmidt said the 
SPD would need more than 
one four-year parliamentary 
term to repair the damage 
inflicted by Mr Kohl's gov- 
ernment 

The spirit of party unity 
was underlined by a public 
demonstration of warmth 
between Mr Schmidt and 
Oskar Lafontaine. the SPD 
chairman, following years of 
cool relations between the 
two. 

The harmony in the SPD 
was in marked contrast to 
recent serious quarrels 
between Mr Kohl's Christian 
Democratic Union and its 
Bavarian sister party, the 
Christian Social Union. 

Yesterday’s congress, with 


its s tanding ovations and the 
now obligatory razzmatazz 
of new campaign tunes and 
slogans, was more than a 
"lovefest”, however. 

As if to counter govern- 
ment charges that he lades 
substance, Mr Schroder 
devoted much of his one 
hour and 40 minutes speech 
to a detailed expose of poli- 
cies he would pursue if 
elected, and made a number 
of specific pledges. He put 
combating unemployment as 
the first priority and also 
declared he would take per- 
sonal responsibility for the 
economic revitalisation of 
eastern Germany, where 
unemployment rates are 
twice west German levels. 
He made dear his concern 
that the euro, the planned 
European single currency, 
would be endangered with- 
out greater co-ordination 
and more tax harmonisation 
in Europe. 

Declaring the SPD's policy 
was “to ensure that the euro 
is not a debacle”, he pledged 
his government would work 


for greater European inte- 
gration when Germany holds 
the European Union presi- 
dency in the first half of 
1999. “A single c u r ren cy cre- 
ates pressure to construct a 
Europe which is stranger in 
foreign policy and even more 
integrated internally,” he 
said. 

Both Mr Schrdder and Mr 
Lafontaine stressed that 
closer co-ordination of poli- 
cies In Europe was vital to 
tackle unemployment. But 
both also stressed the need 
for greater consensus and 
enterprise at home to create 
jobs. 

Mr Schrfider committed 
himself to an “alliance for 
jobs" between the govern- 
ment, trade unions and 
employers that would 
involve binding commit- 
ments for more employment. 
He declared the SPD's goal 
was a 35 per cent tax Tate for 
all business income. Claim- 
ing unemployment will cost 
Germany DM180bn ($98bn) 
this year, he asked: “Isn't it 
more sensible to finance jobs 


rather than joblessness?” 

Mr SchrOder said all his 
government's decision would 
be measured against the test 
of whether it preserved or 
created jobs. 

In addition to wp«»mding 
broad themes, Mr Schrdder 
peppered his speech with 
specific pledges. His govern- 
ment for example, would act 
to make hanks more ready to 
provide risk capital, would 
cut the cost of international 
patents in Germany, and 
would have a thorough audit 
of the public financ es after 
the Kohl years. 

In a warning to the envi- 
ronmental Green party, 
which is a possible coalition 
partner for the SPD, he 
made clear his government 
would stay In Nato and par- 
ticipate in United Nations 
peace missions. 

While encouraging the 
development of fuel efficient 
cars; he would not penalise 
commuters with the high 
petrol prices that are part of 
the Green election mani- 
festo. 


Latvia citizen 
reforms praised 


By Matej WpotnBc In Riga 

The Organisation for 
Security and Cooperation in 
Europe yesterday praised 
the Latvian government's 
decision to reform the natur- 
alisation laws In order to 
speed up the integration of 
ethnic Russians. 

Max van der Stool, the 
OSCE's high commissioner 
on national minorities, wel- 
comed the government’s 
intention to abolish the 
“window" naturalisation sys- 
tem. by which only certain 
age groups can apply for 
citizenship in any given 
year. 

It is hoped the revised law 
will speed up the Integration 
of Latvia's 680.000 non-citi- 
zens, mostly ethnic Russians 
who have failed to apply for 
citizenship since the Baltic 
state regained its indepen- 
dence from the Soviet Union 
in 1991. 

Latvia has recently been 
sharply criticised by 
Moscow, which alleges that 
the Baltic state violates the 


human rights of the ethnic 
Russian population. Russia 
has threatened to impose 
trade sanctions and divert 
the How of Russian oil from 
Latvia. 

Speaking in Riga, Latvia's 
capital. Mr van der Stoel 
reiterated that there were no 
systematic violations of 
human rights of Latvia's eth- 
nic Russians. 

Earlier this week Made- 
leine Albright. US secretary 
of state, condemned Russia's 
strong-arm tactics against 
Latvia and urged the two 
countries to resolve their dif- 
ferences through diplomatic 
channels. The European 
Union. Britain, and Nordic 
countries have also con- 
demned Moscow's campaign 
against the Baltic state. 

Mr van der Stoel praised 
the Latvian government's 
support for a law to grant 
citizenship to all children 
born in Latvia since August 
21. 1991. provided their state- 
less parents had legally- 
resided in the country for at 
least five years. 


Battlefield taxi wins 
workshare go-ahead 


By Alexander IfficoN, 

Defence Correspondent 

Germany. France and 
Britain have provisionally 
agreed on workshare 
arrangements which will 
allow them to place a $3bn 
order for armoured vehicles 
next week. 

The order for the so-called 
"battlefield taxi” is keenly 
awaited by Europe's arms 
industry, since it will be the 
only new vehicle to be pro- 
duced in quantity for some 
years in come. It is likely to 
Trigger rationalisation of the 
industry. 

Germany's defence minis- 
try. which is managing the 
procurement on behalf of all 
three governments, said yes- 
terday it would make an 
announcement in the middle 
of next week about the pre- 
ferred consortium to build 
the taxi, a flexible utility 
vehicle with wheels. 

This type or vehicle is 
needed by modern armies 
seeking to moke their forces 
prepared for peacekeeping 


and rapid deployment 

Germany is almost certain 
to choose a consortium 
including Krauss-Maffei, 
MaK and Wegmann of Ger- 
many, GKN of the UK, and 
Giat of France over the rival 
bid from Henschel and Kuka 
of Germany. Vickers and 
Alvis of the UK and Panbard 
of France. 

The choice between the 
two consortia was put off 
earlier this month because of 
a late decision by the French 
government to participate in 
the project Members of the 
Krauss-Maffei consortium 
and the three defence minis- 
tries have been negotiating 
the division of work, and in 
particular the share of Giat 
the French state-owned 
armaments maker. An agree- 
ment is understood to have 
been reached this week 
between Krauss-Maffei, GKN 
and Giat. 

Officials of the three min- 
istries subsequently reached 
an accord on the terms of 
Giat's entry, subject to 

approval at a further meet- 


ing of officials due to be held 
in Germany on Monday. Hie 
losing consortium is likely to 
protest at the handling of 
the order, raising questions 
about the German procure- 
ment agency’s refusal to con- 
sider its late attempt to sub- 
mit an eight-wheeled design 
and allow a competition 
between prototypes. 

Since each government 
equally funded earlier stages 
of the project, the work is 
almost certain to be divided 
equally between the three 
countries. Within this guide- 
line, however, there is con- 
siderable room for negotia- 
tion with each wanting a 
share of work involving 
advanced technology. 

The contract will initially 
be for 600 multi-role 
armoured vehicles but each 
partner country currently 
has a total requirement for 
about 1,000. 

The Netherlands is expec- 
ted to order 600-800, and 
there is likely to be healthy 
export potential. Each 
vehicle will cost about Sim. 
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ITALIAN BUDGET GROUNDWORK FOR EURO INCLUDES CUTTING DEFICIT AND DEBT BURDEN 

Prodi pledges fiscal tightening 


By James BHZ to Rome 

The Italian government 
yesterday sought to seal its 
bid to join the future single 
European currency by 
publishing an outline budget 
aimed at reducing the pubiic 
sector deficit next year to 2 
per cent of gross domestic 
product. 

Amid growing signs that 
the proposed budget will be 
approved by a parliamentary 
commission within the next 
two weeks, Romano Prodi's 
administration set out plans 
gradually to reduce the 
country's budget deficit and 
overall debt burden between 
now and 2001. 

In an attempt to allay 
other European Union 
countries' fears about the 
state of Italy's public 


finances, the budget 
document, known as the 
DPEF, pledged fiscal 
tightening to bring the 
annual budget deficit down 
from 2.7 per cent in 
1997 to l per cent in 
2001 . 

At the same time, the 
government has promised to 
bring Italy’s overall debt 
down to 107 per cent of GDP 
In 2001. with a promise of 
reaching 100 per cent in 2003. 

Italy's debt - which in 
value terms makes up at 
least a quarter of all 
debt among countries likely 
to join the first wave of the 
euro, the future single 
currency - was about 121 
per cent of GDP last year. 
The size of the debt is 
at the centre of EU concerns 
about whether Italy can 


sustain euro membership. 

Many of the details in the 
DPEF are aimed at 
reassuring EU heads of 
government ahead of a 
meeting on May 2 to 
determine which European 
Union countries are to lake 
part In the launch of the 
euro. 

Mr Prodi's government has 
pledged to keep a primary 
surplus - the difference 
between revenues and 
expenditure excluding 
interest payments on debt - 
of 5J5 per cent of GOP for 
each of the next three 
years. 

This will require the 
government to keep total 
revenues above expenditure 
(net of debt) by a margin of 
L13,500bn ($7.4bn) in 1997, 
L4.000bn in 2000 and 


L2,000bn in 2001. 

Hie government has also 
sought to try to allay fears 
inside Italy that the tax 
burden and unemployment 
remain for too high. 

While maintaining an 
overall squeeze on the public 
finances, the DPEF contains 
proposals to reduce the 
overall tax burden from 4&8 
per cent of GDP in 1999 to 
46.6 per cent in 2001. 

The specific public 
spending reductions needed 
to offset the Lighter tax 
squeeze will only be made 
clear in the autumn. 

At the same time, the 
government believes that 
real GDP growth next year 
of 2.7 per cent and of 2^ per 
cent the following two years 
will help create 700.000 jobs 
between now and 200L 


More aid 
for French 
cauliflower 
farmers 

By Andrew Jack la Paris 


The French government 
yesterday offered additional 

financial aid to ca nttfln wnr 


formers in Brittany to cool a 
crisis which has come to the 
boll In the north-west of the 
country over the last few 
days. 

Louls Le Pensec, agricul- 
ture minister, promised a 
case-by-case examination of 
claims for support by up to 
4,000 farmers, while con- 
demning as unacceptable the 
violence and damagp caused 
by their protests In the last 
few days. 

The action by formers fol- 
lowed a sharp drop in cauli- 
flower prices triggered by 
'high production levels. The 
farmers complained they 
had been put at a disadvan- 
tage over the past few years 
compared with their coun- 
terparts in Italy and Spain. 

Yesterday, farmers were 
maintaining their blockage 
begun on Tuesday of a road 
bridge at Morlaix in the 
region, covering It with 400 
tonnes of cauliflowers to pre- 
vent any traffic from cross- 
ing. 

The government's decision 
name after a week of pro- 
tests by cauliflower growers 
in Brittany, who caused 
damage estimated at more 
than FFrSm ($800,000) to sig- 
nalling and other equipment 
owned by the SNCF, the 
French railway operator, dis- 
rupting rail traffic in the 
region. 

Mr Le Pansec's criticism of 
the farmers’ action - cou- 
pled with a decision by the 
SNCF to launch legal action 
for compensation for the 
destruction caused - marks 
a hardening of the govern- 
ment's position following 
criticisms of France in the 
past over its unwillingness 
to intervene In blockades. 
But representatives of the 
farmers unions suggested 
the protests were likely to 
lessen following meetings 
with the government yester- 
day morning, 

Alexis Gourvennee. head 
of SICA, the most important 
cauliflower production asso- 
ciation in the region, said he 
would propose lifting the 
blockade, while Thierry Mer- 
rett, secretary general of the 
FDSKA, a regional forming 
union, said he “imagined" 
that the protests could now 
cease. 

Mr Le Pensec yesterday 
promised a “simple, rapid 
and personalised” examina- 
tion of demands by farmers 
for financial support, and 
said that the cases should be 
dealt within in the next two 
months. 

Aid for farmers, which has 
not been specified yet, comes 
in addition to FFrSOm 
already allocated by the gov- 
ernment in the last few 
weeks, and FFr77m in EU 
aid made available for the 
first time this year. 

He said there would be 
talks on May 15 to deal with 
the widen questions of fruit 
and vegetable production 
around the country. 

He said he hoped to 
involve representatives of 
the retail sector to dtwrm^ 
the substantial differences 
between the prices at which 
cauliflowers were sold in the 
shops and the prices paid to 
farmers. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Court ruling in rugby row 

The South African Rugby Football Union won a court victory 
against President Nelson Mandela's government yesterday 
when a Pretoria judge ruled illegal a planned official Inquiry 
Into the union's financial affairs and its treatment of black: . 
players. 

But Mr Mandela's lawyers said they would almost certainly 
appeal against the judgment 

The National Sports Council is threatening to caQ for an .- 
international boycott of South African rugby and wfthdrawifhe 
use of the springbok emblem if the Rugby Football Union's 47 
executive committee members do not resign by May 7. Com- 
mercial sponsors of toe sport, nervous about South African 
rugby's Image, have also attacked the Union’s leadership. 

The case became the focus of the dispute over South Afri- 
can rugby’s future when Mr Mandela had to appear in court 
as a witness. The Union argued that the inquiry should not 
prooood because Mr Mandela had just rubber-stamped a 
decision by Steve Tshwete, the sports minister, instead of 
applying his mind to toe matter. Victor Mallet, Johannesburg 


POL POTS DEATH 


No evidence of ‘foul play’ 

The Thai miltary said yesterday an examination of the body of 
Pol Pot, the former Khmer Rouge leader and architect of 
Cambodia's "killing fields" regime, revealed no evidence of 
foul play. ‘ • 

- A Khmer Rouge official said -Pot Pot, who -died on Wednes- 
day in a guerrilla zone of northern Cambodia, would be cre- 
mated today. Khmer Rouge guerrillas said Pol Pot held 
responsible for the deaths of about 1.7m Cambodians during 
his 1975-79 tide, apparently died of a heart attack. The Thai 
military said his death seemed to be a natural one. 

Pictures of Pol Pot's body were not broadcast on Cambo- 
dian television and only one Cambodian-language newspaper 
reported his death yesterday. 

Reuters, Sa-Ngaam pass, Cambodia. 


KOSOVO DISPUTE 


Albanian plea for backing 

Albania's parliament yesterday called for Nato troops to be 
deployed in Serbia's Kosovo province and caHed on US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton to follow his predecessor, George Bush, In 
“drawing a line" in Kosovo. 

"The AtoanJan parliament demands the deployment of Nato 
troopsto avoid the extension of toe conflict and serve as a 
guarantee that military violence would not be exercised 
against unarmed civilians,” a parliamentary resolution safcl. 

Parliament said Serbian military forces In Kosovo were con- 
tinuing to wage violence on ethnic Albanians despite a Con- 
tact Group demand for Belgrade to start talks with ethnic 
Albanians. Kosovo’s ethnic Albanians, representing 90 per 
cent of toe province's population, seek independence. Serbia, 
which considers Kosovo toe cradle of its history, is willing to 
grant autonomy. 

„„ T ® S* 0 ? 1x1 Kosovo ^ a new Peak in February when at least 
80 AJbanrans, inducting women and children, were killed In a 
attack by Serb police on suspected bastions of an under- 
ground separatist movement Reuters, Tirana 

SINGLE CURRENCY 
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CABINET OPENS WAY TO FRE SH LEADERSH IP 

Reformer set to take over 

as new Mongolian PM 

A 35-year-okJ former journalist who helped topple Mongolia’s 
communist mlere was set yesterday to take w m toe . 
nation's prime minister after the enure cabinet offered to 

nasign- ' , i.' - 

TsakWagHn Bbegdofj was among a group of young writers, 
artists, university teachers and students who rose up against 
seven decades of Soviet-backed communist rule and 
demanded democratic elections in toe Asian nation. The com- 
munists were driven from power in 1990- 
Mr Bbeadorl now heads the ruling Democratic Union Coali- 
tion as leader of Its largest party, the National Democratic 
party (NDP). . ' 

He has been barred from Joining toe government under laws 
that prevented members of pari lament from being elected to. 
the cabinet. But those laws were changed this year, and on 
Thwsday toe Democratic CoaHJon d ecided that the head.of 
its majority party should be prime minister. 

The current nine-member cabinet is led by prime minister 
Mendsalkhanii Enkhsaikhan, who belongs to the second larg- 
est coalition group, the Social Democratic party (SDP). The 
reformist government took power In m id-1 996. . 

Mr Bbegdorj graduated in 1988 from the MSitary Potitical 
University in the Ukraine, then part of toe Soviet Unto n. He 
worked for two years as a correspondent on the mattery 
newspaper Red Star in Ulan Bator. Mongolians remember him 
as a young political radical standing on a chair to address 
pro-democracy crowds and hunger strikers in Ulan Bator’s . 
main square In 1990. Reuters, Ulan Bator 
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THE SUHARTO GOVE RNMENT HAS AL TERNATED BETWEE N BRUT AL SU PPRESS ION AND ATTEMPTS AT CO NCILIA TION AS DEFIANCE INCRE ASES I (^ Tlifi esg 


By Gwen Robinson In Jakarta 

..The mingling of bright blue 
aod yeUow coats in a crowd 
of angry demonstrators in 
Jakarta this week was an 
wntaras sign for the Indone- 
sian government’s effort to 
curb spreading protests. 

The yellow coats were the 
familiar uniforms of stu- 
dents at the University of 
Indon esia. The blue Jackets 
were worn by their counter- 
parts from a nearby univer- 
sity. 

They had defied govern- 
ment orders confining pro- 
tests to campus and had 
marched along a mah^ road 
to j oin their colleagues. In 
the first significant attempt 
by student activists to link 
up their fragmented move 1 ■ 
ment, groups from other uni- . 
vers] ties later joined in. 

A banner draped on the 
campus fence read: “IMF: 
Make sure you don’t give 
your loan to a corrupt gov- 
ernment,” referring to Indon- 
esia's economic reform 
agreement last week with 
the International Monetary 
Fund for a $43bn rescue 
package. 

In an exercise that has 
become as regular as corpo- 
rate bankruptcies these 
days, young firebrands on a 
makeshift stage took turns 
mimmielrtwg’ various govern- 
ment ministers. 

Riot police stood watching 
as some students, dressed as 
military officers, mockingly 
brutalised their colleagues. 
The crowd roared and 
chanted: "Down With 
Suharto", the Indonesian 


protests gain momentum in Indonesia 
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A protest leader addresses felow students c on fro nt i n g poSce outside Padjajaran University in Bandung, 100km south-east of Jakarta AP 


president. They demanded 
political reform, an end to 
cronyism and better eco- 
nomic management 
The rhetoric, un thinkab le 
a year ago, was typical fare 
amid the faltering economic 
climate of the past few 
months. For the govern- 
ment however, the new and 
most alar ming aspect of the 
latest protest was the link- 
ing up of students from dif- 


ferent universities and the 
open defiance of orders to 
stay on campus. 

Unlike the turbulent pro- 
tests of the -1970s, the stu- 
dents of today - a product of 
the new mWdii> ciasa - have 
mobile telephones and 
access to fixe internet 

Their priority now Is to 
improve co-ordination and 
recruitment to their cause. 
On. the same day this week. 


more than 30 other demon- 
strations were held in differ- 
ent locations around Jak- 
arta, and student leaders say 
there are now nearly 40 uni- 
versities in the city's envi- 
rons planning to combine 
forces for protests. A .similar 
trend is occurring in other 
university cities of Java, 
the main island, where stu- 
dents are actively recruiting 
protesters beyond the cam- 


pus and on the streets. 

Commentators say 
momentum is building 
towards May 20, the anniver- 
sary of the founding of 
Indonesia’s first nationalist 
movement in 1908, known as 
“National Day of Uprising”. 

The government has pur- 
sued a carrot-and -stick 
approach, i n terspersing vio- 
lent military and police 
crackdowns on demonstra- 


tors with conciliatory wards 
and attempts at dialogue. . 
Protests have increased, 
however, with growing ques- 
tions over the disappear- 
ances of at least ll activists, 
including some student lead- 
ers, in the past two months. 

The stakes soared yester- 
day following a directive on 
Wednesday from Mr Suharto 
to the armed forces, advising 
"repressive measures” to 
deal with emergency situa- 
tions. In a written address 
delivered to the army's 

Kopassus special forces. Mr 

Suharto said such measures 
could be applied if peaceful 
persuasion failed to calm 
boisterous students. 

The statement has been 
taken as a challenge in some 
activist circles and came as 
international pressure on 
Indonesia shifted from eco- 
nomic issues to human 
rights. 

Stanley Roth, US assistant 
secretary of state for East 
Asia and Pacific affairs and 
Ian McLacblan, Australian 
defence minister, were 
among prominent visitors to 
Jakarta this week to have 
raised the disappearances of 
activists with their Indone- 
sian counterparts. 

In a pointed but carefully 
worded reference to the stu- 
dent protest movement, Mr 
Roth said yesterday the US 
supported the right of stu- 
dents to free expression and 
had urged Indonesian 
authorities to deal with stu- 
dent demonstrations “with 
restraint”. 

Adding to pressure on Mr 
Suharto are reports indicat- 


ing a TTweting of the United 
Nations H uman Rights Com- 
mission in Geneva this 
month could puss a resolu- 
tion against Indonesia over 
its h uman rights record. 

In the dearest sign yet of 
government concern about 
the spreading protest move- 
ment, ministers and military 

There are reports 
that a meeting of 
the United 
Nations Human 
Rights 

Commission in 
Geneva this 
month could pass 
a resolution 
against Indonesia 
over its human 
rights record 


mission 
aims to 
sell the 
rust-belt 


leaders are scheduled to 
meet student representatives 
in Jakarta today. 

Mr Suharto’s most recent 
attempt to calm students, 
meanwhile, has almost cer- 
tainly fallen on deaf ears. 
Calling on them to return to 
their studies, he said stu- 
dents should stay in the 
classroom “so that they can 
become competitive people 
and face the future”. 


Healthcare likely to suffer as drugs prices soar 


By Robert Chafe In WasMogtoa 

Indonesia’s economic crisis 
threatens high prices and 
shortages of essential drugs, 
as well as falling school 
enrolment rates among the 
poor, according to an analy- 
sis of its social impact by the 
World Bank. 

The report, presented to a 
meeting of donors in Wash- 


ington earlier this month, 
pointed out that the sharp 
fell in the Indonesian rupiah 
had increased the prices of 
many drugs, vaccines and 
other medical supplies 
because of their high impart 
content 

Surveys in Jakarta and 
West Java found chug prices 
doubling or tripling; with 
shortages incre as ingly prev- 


alent Some health centres 
have already closed because 
of lack of supplies, while 
shortages of contraceptives 
are leading to a rise in 
unwanted pregnancies. 

The World Bank team 
warned that the depredation 
of the rupiah had been 
underestimated in determin- 
ing government subsidies for 
the pharmaceuticals pro- 


vided at health centres. Sub- 
sidies expected to stretch 
over eight months may last 
only four to six months. 

“The World Bank's assess- 
ment Is Hut the health bud- 
get is inadequate to protect 
basic services: it underesti- 
mates the implications of 
exchange rate depreciation, 
and it is too optimistic about 
likely inflation rates and tbe 


expected level of disburse- 
ments of external assis- 
tance." the report said. Pres- 
sure on public health 
services will intensity as 
more people find they can- 
not afford private services. 

Infant mortality and life 
expectancy have improved 
markedly in Indonesia since 
the 1970s. but the Bank 
noted that other countries 


with similar average income 
levels had done better on 
these measures. This sug- 
gests that the Indonesian 
healthcare system was 
already relatively inefficient 
before the crisis. 

John Anthers adds from 
New York: Indonesian 
finance nffiriaig said late on 
Thursday they had agreed a 
“broad set of principles” for 


renegotiating the country's 
private external debt, which 
will be modelled on the rene- 
gotiation of Mexico's exter- 
nal debt three years ago. The 
announcement followed 
negotiations at the New 
York headquarters of Chase 
Manhattan, and also 
involved representatives 
from Bank of Tokyo-Mltsubl- 
shi and Deutsche Bank. 


IMF/WORLD BANK MEETINGS MINISTERS -WANT INCREASINGLY STRONG WARNINGS TO STUBBORN GOVERNMENTS 


NEW INITIATIVE AMERICANS 'QUITE KEEN’ 


Fund urged to be harder taskmaster Blair to call 


By Robert abate, Economics 
Editor, la Washington 

Finance ministers have 
asked the International Mon- 
etary Fund’s board to 
develop a mechanism under 
which the global watchdog 
would give increasingly 
strong and ultimately public 
warnings to countries that 
ignore its advice. 

Despite the misgivings of 
some senior officials, the. 
Fund’s interim committee 
asked the board to develop a 
“tiered response” to stub- 
born governments. This fol- 
lows Thailand’s failure to 
heed Fund advice between 
1994 and 1907, which argu- 
ably resulted in an unneces- 
sarily serious financial crisis 
last July. 

Michel Camdessus; the 
IMF's managing director, 
said that the mechan i sm 
would see a progressive 




strengthening in the Fund's 
language. Philippe Maystadt, 
Belgium’s deputy prime min- 
ister and the interim com- 
mittee chairman, said that 
public warnings would be 
"an ultimate step in excep- 
tional circumstances". 

Some IMF 'officials fear 
that the threat of public 
warnings may not be credi- 
ble. It might stop authorities 
giving the Fond confidential 
information and trigger the 
crises it is supposed to pre- 
vent But Mr Camdessus said 
that if a crisis did result “the 
origin would not be with our 
statement but with the mal- 
govemance of the' country”. 


The decision was taken at 
a marathon meeting of the 
IMF’s interim committee, 
which dragged on as Canada 
and Australia expressed res- 
ervations about proposals to 
give the Fund jurisdiction 
over capital flows. 

The committee stressed 
that the quality of IMF scru- 
tiny of member countries’ 
economic policies depended 
an the quality of information 
provided to it In its internal 
post-mortem on the run-up 
to the Asian crisis. Fund 
staff noted they were not 
given an accurate picture of 
Thailand’s foreign exchange 
reserves ctr prudential data 
on the banking system. 

“The committee under- 
scored members' obligation 
to provide timely and accu- 
rate data to the Fund,” its 
communiquA said. In the 
event of persistent deficien- 
cies in data provision, the 


Fund would consider delay- 
ing the completion of its 
annual “Article Four” eco- 
nomic health checks. This 
might prompt investor ner- 
vousness. 

Countries will also be 
encouraged to publish "press 
information notices", which 
summarise tbe board’s dis- 
cussion of Article Four 
health checks. A growing 
number of countries have 
published these notices over 
recent months, but many 
emerging market economies 
remain reluctant 

The committee asked the 
Fund to work with other 
organisations in extending 
the Basle Committee's "core 
principles” for banking regu- 
lation and supervision. Tbe 
board will also look at ways 
for the Fund and World 
Rank to collaborate on finan- 
cial sector advice, following 
Canadian and UK proposals. 


It wiD broaden the scope of 
the IMF's "special data dis- 
semination standards”, 
which specify what statisti- 
cal information countries 
should publish. 

Alan Greenspan. Federal 
Reserve chairman, argued 
strongly for requiring mare 
Information on foreign 
exchange reserves. The stan- 
dards win also cover short- 
term defat and indicators of 
financial sector health. 

The code of good practices 
of fiscal transparency which 

Gordon Brown, the UK chan- 
cellor, had proposed at the 
IMF's annual meeting in 
Hong Kong last year, was 
formally adopted by the 
committee and published. 
But the communique empha- 
sised that tbe code did not 
impose a legal obligation on 
members. 
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for bigger EU 
role in Mideast 


By Bawge Parker 
and Mark Kaband in Cabo 

Tony Blair, the UK prime 
minister, will tomorrow call 
for an enhanced role for the 
European Union in the Mid- 
dle East peace process, dur- 
ing his five-day tour of the 


R ank struggles to stop decline in income 


By Robert Cftote 

industrial and middle- 
income countries found 
themselves at loggerheads 
yesterday as finance and 
development ministers dis- 
cussed how to reverse a 
decline in the World Bank’s 
income that threatens its 
ability to help poor coun- 
tries. 

Tbe Asian financial crisis 
bas intensified a secular 
weakening in the Bank’s 
finances. Lucrative fixed- 
rate loans are expiring and 
the Bank's standard lending 
is no longer profitable at the 


margin. It remains in the 
black only because indus- 
trial countries demand no 
dividends on their capital 

Robert Rubin, the US Trea- 
sury .secretary, told the 
development committee yes- 
terday that middle-income 
countries would have to pay 
more to borrow from the 
Bank. “We believe strongly 
that charges should cover 
administrative costs at a 
minimum," Mr Rubin said. 
“Thin is reasonable.” 

James Wolfensohh, the 
•Rank president, first warned 
the committee about the fall 
in income last spring. Be 


said it was set to balve 
between fiscal year 1996 and 
fiscal year 2005 and that by 
fiscal year 1999 it would be 
insufficient to inflation-proof 
the Bank's capital base. 

The need to boost the 
Bank’s reserves because of 
the riskiness of its big loans 
to Asia bas Imposed a fur- 
ther short-term squeeze on 
income. 

In recent years income has 
been used to finance soft 
loans and debt relief for poor 
countries and emergency 
help for Gaza. From $L3bn 
last year, .net income is fore- 
cast to drop below $90Gm 


this year and next year. 

Mr Rubin said that the 
Bank should eliminate the 25 
basis point Interest rate 
waiver offered to countries 
that repay debts on time as 
well as being prepared to 
raise the price of new loans. 

“I understand borrower 
reluctance to increase 
charges,” Mr Rubin said. 
“However, as the prime ben- 
eficiaries of a financially 
sound institution, bo rro we r s 
have a vested interest in 
strengthening the capacity 
Of the hank to maintain its 

financial standing and abil- 
ity fo lend.” 


Developing countries are 
reluctant to pay more to 
fina nce what they see as the 
pet projects of the richer 
nations. The Group of 24 
developing countries recog- 
nised the need to action on 
income on Wednesday, but 
called for “equitable burden 
sharing”. 

Mr Rubin also called for 
the Bank to look aggres- 
sively for further cost reduc- 
tions and to be more selec- 
tive in the way it spent its 
money. It should also work 
to eliminate wasteful dupli- 
cation with other multilat- 
eral development banks. 


Mr Blair 'believes the EU, 
which is a significant finan- 
cial contributor to Palestin- 
ian economic development, 
should be given a formal 
role in poshing forward stal- 
led peace talks. 

The prime minister’s office 
said Mr Blair had tbe back- 
ing of European leaders and 
President BUI Clinton in pur- 
suing the new initiative. 

Mr Blair, who began Ms 
tour in Cairo yesterday, will 
put the proposal tomorrow 
to Benjamin Netanyahu, 
Tmii»H p rime minister. 

“The Americans are quite 
keen,” said Mr Blair’s official 
spokesman. “It can help to 
have different points of 
influence and pressure.” 

Although Mr Blair 
acknowledges that the US 
must continue to take tbe 
lead, he believes the EU - of 
which the UK at present 
holds the presidency - has a 
legitimate role In bringing 
the Israelis and the Palestin- 
ians together. 

The European Union has 
given £32Qm (5534m) in aid 
to the Palestinians between 
1994 and 1998, including sig- 


nificant investment in a new 
airport and industrial zone 
in Gaza. 

“In some Issues, like eco- 
nomic policy, there is a case 
for the EU being involved in 
a formal way,” the spokes- 
man said. Mr Blair last night 
held talks with Hosni 
Mubarak, Egypt’s president, 
and promised legislation to 
ensure London was not "a 
safe haven” for Egyptian dis- 
sidents who promoted terror- 
ism in their home country. 

The Issue has clouded 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
although Britain insists 
there is no evidence to link 
any London-based dissidents 
with terrorist acts. 

The two leaders also 
agreed to create a British- 
Egyptian business council, 
to be cochaired by Stephen 
Green, chairman of HSBC 
Investment Bank. 

British companies have 
£lbn invested in Egypt and 
the UK is the second largest 
non-Arab investor in the 
country after the US. 

Mr Blair hopes to rebuild 
UK relations with Israel on 
his trip following the acrimo- 
nious visit by Robin Cook, 
the foreign secretary, to 
Jerusalem last month. 

However, he is expected to 
press Israel to allow tbe 
early opening of the new 
Gaza airport and industrial 
estate, as well as raising the 
issue of Israeli settlements 
in the occupied territories. 


FRANCHISE ARRANGEMENT BRmSJ^^SU^DIARY TO LEAD CONS ORTIUM BUILD ING A PIPELINE TO SER ^i^TR^ 

Egypt plans $220m expansion of natural gas use 


Bf Mark Hdbatri In _ 

Private sector gas producers 
will today launch a -*22Qm 
project to 

cubic metres of Egyptian 
natural gas a year to indus- 
trial and household eonsun*- 
ers in central and southern 
Egypt in a Mg expansion or 
the country’s domestic gas 
industry. - 

A consortium led lgBnt; 
ish Gas International (Egypt) 
will sign an exclusive -25- 
year franchise with the state 
Egyptian General Petroleum 


Company (EGPO to buDd an 
initial 500km pipeline from 
south of Cairo to Asynt in 
two phases. Plans are also 
hflfag considered to extend 
the. pipeline a further 530km 

to Aswan. - . . 

The franchise is the nist 
of its kind in Egypt to offer 
c oriar companies the 


line linking towns along the introduce gas to areas which The project's first 550m 
Npe valley, and create a low don’t have it ft will be the phase will cany gas under 


.role of pwvidin^to areas 
•without a supply- BG Egypt,, 
with its partners Edison 

International, Orascom and 
sflddle East Gas Association. 
TjrtH construct a high-pres- 
jnre gas transmission pipe- 


pressure network to supply 
factories and. homes. 

“The agreement will pro- 
vide us with the exclusive 
right to develop the gas mar- 
ket in Upper Egypt -over 25 
years,” said Peter Dranfield. 
BG Egypt country ma n ager. 

“What there is now in this 
area is zero - no piped gas.at 
alL Where this franchise is 
different is that a large pro- 


spinal cord of the gas sys- 
tem." 

In addition to the pipeline 
the consortium, called the 
Nile Valley Gas Company 
(NVGd, will build pressure 
reduction stations to inter- 
face between .the -main pipe- 
line and the network feeding 
consumers. The entire net- 
work will be operated by 
NVGC supplying- gas fed into 


portion of the project is to -the system by EGPC. EGPC 


actually build, tbe high-pres- 
sure transmission line to 


high pressure from Kuria- 
mat near Cairo, to an esti- 
mated 20,000 potential con- 
sumers in the town of Beni 
Suet BG Egypt puts domes- 
tic and industrial demand in 
the area of the first phase at 
about 240m cubic feet a day. 
A similar demand is expec- 
ted in tbe Asyut area. 

BG Egypt's move into 
downstream gas operations 
marks a step in tbe expan- 


wffi pay a through-put tariff sion of its operations in 
to NVGC. Egypt 


In addition to its 37 per 
cent stake in NVGC, the 
company is expected to 
invest at least $100m this 
year in developing its off- 
shore gas drilling operations 
off the Nile delta. 

BG Egypt last year found 
substantial gas reserves in 
the offshore Rosetta field in 
the south-east Mediterra- 
nean, which led to estimates 
of the country’s total gas 
reserves being increased to 
up to 40,000bn cubic metres. 
Further offshore exploration 
is imminent in the West 


Delta Deep Marine conces- 
sion. 

BG Egypt expects an 
increasing amount of its gas 
production to be fed into the 
network it will now operate 
as part of the NVGC consor- 
tium, though its exploration 
agreement and distribution 
franchise remain separate 
arrangements. 

“Our commitment to 
downstream activity will 
help our upstream 
operations, because demand 
will grow," Mr Dranfield 
said. 


By James Kynge in Shenyang, 
north-east China 

The mayor of Shenyang, the 
main city in China’s north- 
eastern Industrial “rust- 
belt”, is to lead an' unusual 
roadshow to Europe this 
month in the hope of finding 
buyers for scores of loss- 
m a Kto g and heavily Indebted 
state-owned enterprises. 

The planned tour to most 
western European countries 
over 20 days from Monday is 
port of a campaign to revive 
the flagging fortunes of “Chi- 
na's Ruhr”, on area dense 
with Soviet -style industry 
rendered anachronistic by 
years of free market reform. 

Although some Chinese 
mayors have travelled over- 
seas to attract investment 
for their cities before, the 
scale and character of the 
European roadshow is 
unprecedented. Representa- 
tives of nearly 100 large state- 
enterprises, many either 
wholly or partly for sale, ore 
to travel with the mayor. Mu 
Suixin. who is also deputy 
governor of Liaoning prov- 
ince. 

“Now is a good time to 
buy. The price is low. the 
workers are practised, the 
equipment is already in exis- 
tence.” said Gai Ruyfn. dep- 
uty mayor of Shenyang, in 
an interview. 

But the acquisition of such 
companies is not for the 
faint hearted. Many have 
10,000 employees imbued 
with the unhurried rhythms 
of a planned economy. 
Equipment is often decades 
out of date. Debts are heavy 
and balance sheets have 
rarely been properly audited. 
There is no law in Chinn on 
the management or sale of 
state-owned assets. 

Then there is the cultural 
chasm. “Europe is too far 
away. It is very difficult for 
Europeans to understand 
this place,” said Chen Gang, 
general manager of the 
Northeast Pharmaceutical 
Group, a state-owned com- 
pany employing 35.000. 

“The best way for foreign- 
ers to enter the local market 
is to rely on Shenyang 
people and do things step by 
step,” added Mr Chen, who 
is travelling on some parts of 
the European itinerary. 

The companies for sale in 
Europe include manufactur- 
ers of electrical equipment, 
air compressors, pumps, 
cables, mining equipment, 
petrochemicals, paper and 
many other items. 

Mr Gai said foreign inves- 
tors would be allowed to 
take a majority stake in the 


The best way for 
foreigners to 
enter the local 
market is to rely 
on Shenyang 
people and do 
things step by 
step’ 


enterprises for sale. They 
can also sack workers as 
long as they provide for 
their welfare with a lump 
sum payment, typicnlly 
3 bout YnlO.OOO ($1,210) each, 
or with pension provisions. 
Tbe cost of providing for 
sacked workers may be sub- 
tracted from the sale price of 
the enterprise, said Mr Gai. 

A confluence of political 
and economic factors bas 
combined to allow the trans- 
fer of once prized state 
assets into foreign hands. 

Zhu Rongji, China's new- 
premier, has paid particular 
attention to the north-east in 
his Insistence that most 
state enterprise reform must 
be completed within three 
< years. This has translated 
into ambitious local targets: 
by tbe year 2002, at least 50 
per cent of Shenyang's cor- 
porate assets should be in 
private hands, compared 
with less than 20 per cent 
now, said Mr Gai. 

There is a shortage of the 
capital, management s kills 
and technology needed to 
turn around the large insol- 
vent enterprises, officials 
said. 

Without foreign participa- 
tion. they will simply remain 
a financial and social burden 
on the municipal govern- 
ment For this reason, a few 
of the heavily indebted state 
enterprises in Shenyang may 
be sold for as little as one 
yuan (12 cents) each, offi- 
cials said. 
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THE AMERICAS 


Clinton dig 
at Chilean 
dictatorship 


By Gerard Baker and Imogen 
Mark In Valparaiso, CMe 

It was to have been the 
moment when tyranny came 
face to hice with its nemesis. 

Bill Clinton yesterday 
became die first US presi- 
dent to address the Chilean 
congress - a body whose 
most fam mifi member is Sen- 
ator-for-Life, Ex-President, 
Ex-Head of the Armed 
Forces, General Augusto 
Pinochet, who ruled Chile 
for 17 years of dictatorship. 

In a 20-minute address 
that dripped with disdain for 
the former ruler, Mr Clinton 
praised the country's return 
to democracy eight years ago 
and said Chileans under- 
stood more than others the 
value of liberty. “Not so very 
long ago now, freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere in the 
world cheered and cheered 
when the people of Chile 
bravely reclaimed tbeir dem- 
ocratic heritage," he said. 

“A strong democracy," the 
president went on, "honours 
all its people, respecting 
their dignity and fundamen- 
tal rights. . - It honours its 
soldiers for their commit- 
ment to defend the people 
not to rule them." 

The only snag was that 
the man for whose ears the 
add words had been clearly 
intended was not there. Hav- 
ing kept his intentions to 
himself since Mr Clinton 
arrived in Chile on Thurs- 
day, Gen Pinochet finally let 
it be known that he would 
not attend the session "for 
health reasons”. 

However, a specially 
invited 20-strong phalanx of 
senior army, navy, air force 
and police officers sat 
glumly on their hands as 
most elected members of 
congress loudly applauded 
the message. Their obvious 
discomfiture contradicted Mr 
Clinton's pointed observa- 
tion at one point “I know 
that I am in a room full of 
people who love freedom." 

S tanding in the marbled 
central hall of the Congress 
building, in front of a bas- 


relief of the national heral- 
dic symbol of Chile, with the 
motto: “By Reason or 
Force", Mr Clinton urged 
C hileans never to let dicta- 
tors rule them again. 

Hie congress building was 
constructed by Gen Pincohet 
In 1989 in what has been 
described as a prime exam- 
ple of the "military brutal- 
ist" style of government 
building. The general seized 
power in a bloody coup in 
1973 and immediately dis- 
banded the congress and 
political parties. 

In the latter 1980s he res- 
urrected the congress, but 
located It in Valparaiso, 
120km from his headquarters 
at the nations capital Sant- 
iago. After he lost a plebi- 
scite in 1988, Gen Pinochet 
surrendered the presidency 
but continued to exercise 
powerful influence over the 
country until he stood down 
as head of the army earlier 
this year. 

Some critics, noting that 
the US was covertly behind 
the 1973 coup, mused that 
Mr Clinton might have con- 
tinued his recent habit of 
offering apologies to peoples 
the US has wronged in the 
past But there was no men- 
tion of the US role in Latin 
Americas troubled history 
throughout this century. 

Instead Mr Clinton also 
praised the shift towards 
democracy throughout i-at-in 
America in the last decade 
He said progress was needed 
now on efforts to ensure 
democracies delivered 
improved quality of life for 
ail their ci tizens This meant 
a renewed emphasis on bet- 
ter provision of health and 
education services, efforts to 
combat crime and reduce 
income inequality. 

Those themes will be the 
the issues the US aims to 
press at this weekend's Sum- 
mit of the Americas in Sant- 
iago. The second summit of 
the hemispheres leaders is 
more likely to be dominated 
by trade, however, especially 
the lack of willingness in the 
US to liberalise trade policy. 



Oklahoma City tries to emerge from the bomber’s shadow 


Nikki Tart reports 
on the downtown 
area’s revamp 
which was set back 
by the 1995 blast 

T hree years ago this 
weekend, a giant bomb 
blast at the Murrah Fed- 
eral Building tore a hole in 
the centre of Oklahoma City, 
killing 16S people. Today, 
stuffed toys, children's draw- 
ings, crucifixes and other 
moznentoes still crowd for 
places on the wire fence 
which surrounds the three- 
acre site. 

But a few blocks away, 
Oklahomans last week found 
themselves owners of a more 
encouraging edifice - a 
spanking new ballpark, com- 
plete with statue of Mickey 
Mantle, one of the state's 
more famous sons. This will 
house Oklahoma Redhawks, 
a feeder team for the better- 
known Texas Rangers. The 
first pitch was thrown out 
on Thursday. 

The ballpark is significant 
because it is the first big 
new project to emerge from 
a $300m-plus initiative aimed 
at revitalising Oklahoma 
City's downtown area. This 
revamp - known as the Met- 
ropolitan Area Projects 
programme or MAPs - was 
devised and approved in 
late 1993, long before 
Timothy McVeigh and his 
grievances against the US 
federal government loomed 



The devastated remains of the Mwah Federal BuJkflng after McVeigh’s bomb Mast 


on Oklahoma’s horizon. 

But the bomber’s shadow 
has nevertheless been ines- 
capable. For the past few 
years, the MAPs programme 
has been mired in contro- 
versy as costs have grown 
from the original $230m esti- 
mate - the final bill could be 
anywhere between $330m 
and $350m - and virtually 
all redevelopments are 
behind schedule. Last year, 
one report urged the 
appointment of a construc- 
tion management firm In an 
effort to get MAPs back on 


track. The fate of the trou- 
bled programme dominated 
recant znayoral elections. 

While Inept management 
and design problems have 
been cited as factors in file 
controversy, administrators 
say at least part of the blame 
lies with the bombing, which 
caused a huge diversion of 
official timp end effort. 

"The bombing put us off a 
year - and added another 
year of costs," says Dennery 
Youngblood, in charge of the 
private development initia- 
tives which are supposed to 


piggy-back off the public pro- 
jects. This was particularly 
problematic because MAPs 
had been devised In a very 
different economic climate. 
In the early 1990s, Oklahoma 
City, like a slew of middle- 
ranking US towns, found 
itself plagued by empty 
office buddings and a dying 
downtown. Its particular 
experience was made worse 
by the amount of over-build- 
ing in the 1970s oil price 
boom. Unemployment was 
relatively high, and defence 
expenditure cuts cast a 


cloud over the future of the 
Tinker air base, one of the 
. area’s main employers. 

When Oklahoma City lost 
out to Indianapolis for a 
United Airlines maintain-, 
ence facility, city officials 
decided something needed to 
be done. MAPs was devised, 
and In late 1993, Oklahom- 
ans narrowly approved a 
plan to pay for the scheme 
•with an additional l per cent 
sales tax. for five years. 

But toddy, like much of 
the. Midwest and Plains 
states. Oklahoma City is suf- 
fering, not from a lack of 
jobs, but a shortage of 
labour. Unemployment is; 
down to 3 per cent, and the 

degree of rebuilding necessi- 
tated by the bomb - which 
caused widespread damage 
in the city's centre — has put 
a particular squeeze on the 
1 construction industry. 

That has tended to drive 
up all building-related costs. 
"What's good for construc- 
tion firms is not always good 
for customers." complains a 
local resident, who recently 
struggled to get private 
housebuilding work done. 

Still, supporters of the 
MAPs initiativ e claim it has 
created about $l5Qm of pri- 
vate sector Investment. 
Oklahoma City, which has 
only one downtown hotel, 
should see a second when 
Marriott builds alongside the 
revamped convention centre. 
And a giant entertainment 
and retail centre is planned 
close to the new ballpark. 


and a yet -to-be-built system 
of QP.tvfls And footpaths. 

Justifying the programme, 
Charles Nelson, chairman of 
Banc One Oklahoma, says 
there is still, a need to 
improve the quality of jobs, 
and thus raise income levels 
- which- compare poorly 
with the rest of the country. 
Although jobs have flowed 
into the area recently, much 
of the Influx has been fairly 
low-level service jobs. Hertz, 
for example, -has a huge res- 
ervations centre in Okla- 
homa City, and other compa- . 
nies investing in similar 
customer support centres. fa 
the region recently range 
from America Online and 
Lucent Technology, to 
Southwest Airlines. 

Whether the MAPS facili- 
ties - which also propose a 
new library and indoor 
sports arena, t help attract a 
big high-tech manufacturing 
operation, for Instance, is an 
unanswered question. But. 
says Mr Youngblood: “I, 
would be scared to death 
competing with other cities ■ 
without them." 

And many Oklahomans 
say the MAPs programme 
has at least provided a focal 
point, and perhaps a symbol 
of tenacity, in the wake of 
the bombing. “In Oklahoma, 
we've tended to have 
stigmas about ourselves - 
you. know: 'God has pun- • 
ished you’,” says one local 
economist A new ballpark, 
at least points to a brighter 
tomorrow. 


GOVERNMENT PARALYSIS FOREIGN CREDIT AND AID WORTH UP TO $150M HELD UP BY CONTINUING POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC TURMOIL 


Haitian senators vote down candidate for PM 


By Canute James in Kingston 

The 10-month paralysis in 
Haiti's government shows no 
sign of abating following the 
rejection by senators of the 
president’s nominee to be 
prime minister. Rent: Preval. 
the president, said he would 
seek a new candidate to 
replace Rosny Smarth. who 
resigned In June. 

Haiti's senate rejected 
Hervt Denis, an economist 
and part-time actor, who had 
been nominated by Mr 
Preval. Mr Denis had been 


rejected by legislators four 
months ago, but was renomi- 
nated by Mr Preval, who felt 
apparently that he had sup- 
port in the legislature. 
Although the lower house 
ratified the nomination, the 
senators objected. 

It was Mr Prfival's third 
attempt to have a prime 
minis ter installed, and the 
latest failure will prolong 
the economic problems of 
the Caribbean state of 7m 
people. Foreign creditors and 
donors are reluctant to 
release just over $150m to 


the country, saying Its gov- 
ernment must implement 
several economic reforms to 
which it had earlier agreed. 

Several Haitian legislators 
are opposed to the reforms, 
which indude privatisation 
of some state companies, 
and are also upset at the 
conduct of legislative elec- 
tions held a year ago, which 
they claim were rigged in 
favour of supporters of Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide, a former 
president, who is planning to 
stand again in the election 
in 2000. 


The senate's rejection of 
Mr Denis was "unfortunate”, 
said Mr PrfivaL He will con- 
tinue his efforts to get both 
houses of the parliament to 
approve a new prime minis- 
ter. Mr Denis's rejection fol- 
lowed indications that par- 
liamentary factions were 
negotiating a compromise 
which would have assured 
his nomination. 

This involves an agree- 
maxt to ignore the contro- 
versial April 1997 congressio- 
nal elections, and allowing 
elections due in November 


to be for two thirds instead 
of one third of the senate, 
with the vote being adminis- 
tered by a res tru ct ure d elec- 
toral agency to reduce criti- 
cism of the results. 

However, the vote against 
Mr Denis and the lack of an 
effective government have 
put the November elections 
in doubt Scrapping the elec- 
tions would prolong the 
political and economic crisis. 

The rejection of Mr Denis 
is likely to be viewed with 
concern in Washington, 
whose military intervention 


In 1994 returned Mr Aristide 
to office after he had been 
overthrown and exiled by 

the militar y. 

Madeleine Albright, the 
US secretary of state, visited 
Haiti a fortnight ago, but 
foiled, to broker an agree- 
ment among the political 
factions. It was Mrs 
Albright's second visit in six 
months in a US effort to end 
the deadlock She left saying 
the US was “disappointed” 
with the failure of the coun- 
try’s politicians to end the 
impasse. 


“I know its late, tut Icl like some 
suski. How far do I kave to go? 7 7 
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BRITAIN 


H? TIE AHERN tells party he IS CONFIDENT OF ‘SUBSTANTIAL improvement IN POSITION OF NATIONALISTS' 


Premiers step up efforts for peace deal 


Ify Dntt Wighton in London 
and agendas 

The British and Irish prime 
ministers yesterday 
increased their efforts to 
rally support for the North- 
ern Ireland peace deal on the 
eve of important meetings 
about the agreement by 
political activists' in the 
region. 

Bertie Ahem, prime minis- 
ter of the Republic oT 
Ir elan d, sent a mess ag e to 
nearly 4,000 members of bis 
Fianna Fail party. He said 
the agreement provided “a 


basjp for peace and demo- 
cratic evolution from which 
all will benefit”. 

A spokesman for Mr 
A hem , who enclosed a 35- 
page copy of the accord- pro- 
posals and a summary of its 
main points with his plea for 
support, said: This effec- 
tively marks the stmt of.the 
campaign tor a Yes vote [in 
the coming referendum on 
the peace deal].’* 

The Irish premier declared 
in his letter to the party: 
“The agreement represents a 
substantial improvement in 
the position of nationalists 


in Northern Ireland, while 
also being of benefit to the 
gutii M population. 

"It is also the wmirf promis- 
ing way presently available 
of achieving over tima the 
aims for which we stand - 
and in particular our first 
aim, winch is to secure by 
peace and agreement the 
unity of Ireland and its 
people'.” . 

May 22, the ' date 
for a referendum on the 
peace deal in Northern 
Irel and, i s expected to be 
confirmed as the for the 
republic's referendum after a 


two-day debate on the accord 
in the Dali, the parliament, 
beginning an Tuesday. The 
six main government and 
opposition political parties 
in the republic have signed a 
Dail motion endorsing the 
peace blueprint - 
Tony Blair, the UK pre- 
mier, yesterday sought to 
win round sceptics in anti- 
nationalist unionist parties 
by offering reassurance on 
the release of paramilitary 
prisoners and on reform of 
the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary, the Northern Ireland 
police farce. 


He said there was no ques- 
tion of prisoners being 
released early unless they 
and their organisations had 
renounced violence. Mr Rfafr 
said it was important that 
all such issues had to be 
viewed "in the round” if 
Northern Ireland was to 
make a fresh start . 

"But there is no way that 
there is going to be anyone 
allowed out whose organisa- 
tion has not stopped vio- 
lence, stopped it properly," 
he added. “In respect of the 
individuals, they too have 
got to be quite clear that 


they have given up vio- 
lence.” He said that prison- 
ers would be released only 
“cm licence". 

Mr Blair also sought to 
calm unionist fears that 
reform of the police could 
lead to “two-tier” policing. 
“We want the police force to 
operate on a normal law-and- 
order basis so far as it is 
possible, but there is no 
question - to give this spe- 
cific reassurance - of ending 
up with some split police 
force with gangs of paramili- 
taries running local police 
stations or local policing.” 


Protestant hardliner tastes his own medicine 


By Johs Moray Brown in 
Dob&i 

Ian Paisley, the Protestant 
hardliner known in North- 
ern Ireland as the “big man 
from Ballymena”, is feeling a 
little unloved. A tiny UK flag 
pinned to his tie, a "Vote 
No" sticker and a badge 
declaring “Jesus is Lord” on 
his lapel, the Rev Paisley 
was being treated to a bit of 
his own medicine at the 
Northern Ireland Forum - 
set up as a preliminary to 


toe peace talks - yesterday. 

No mean barrack ex him- 
self. he came under .fire - 
first from David Trimble, the 
Ulster Unionist leader, then 
from John Alder dice, the 
cross-community Alliance 
party leader and then the 
smaller loyalist parties - for 
condemning last week’s his- 
toric peace settlement 

The lfiaiter Of the harfllfap 
Democratic Unionists is 
capable of conjuring an 
apocalyptic vision of what 
would happen to his beloved 


country it h is warnings are 
not heeded. But in an inter- 
view yesterday with the 
Financial Times, he seemed 
almost gloomy - as if he 
senses the political tide is 
flowing against Mm 
No one is writing him off 
yet But his brand of politics 
- implacably opposed to any 
role for the Republic of 
Ireland in Northern Ireland's 
affairs - may soon look out 
of sorts should the people 
give the agreement a 
resounding Yes in the refer- 


endum. Asked why he could 
not support the agreement, 
he said he would not betray 
his supporters for "the sake 
of being called a statesman, 
and a nice fellow, or being 
offered something In the 
birthday honours list”. 

But he said he felt let 
down that Mr Trimble, with 
whom he says he signed a 
pact, stayed In the talks 
after Sh-m F6in joined, even 
though the IRA had not sur- 
rendered a angle bullet 

But if, as ZDOSt iwnmanhi. 


tors expect Mr Trimble is 
victorious in today's vote at 
the ruling council of his 
Ulster Unionist party, it 
could mark the political end 
of the 72-year-old Mr Paisley. 

His political fortunes have 
directly mirrored the mis- 
fortunes of Northern Ireland. 
Formed in 1971, two years 
after the outbreak of the 
Troubles, the DUP provided 
a radical, less secular alter- 
native to the UUP. 

He says that even if the 
Yes vote prevails, he will 


contest the assembly elec- 
tions. The agreement envis- 
ages that decisions in the 
assembly can be made only 
on the basis of “parallel con- 
sent” - requiring 40 per cent 
support from each commu- 
nity. 

Will he make this new 
assembly work? "What, and 
work the north-south bodies? 
Not at all. I’m not going to 
work for the destruction of 
my province.” 


TaM Task, Page 7 


Telewest takes the lead in 
race for cable consolidation 


UK cat* Mostly . ' 

Figure in bar Is tomes cnractad food} 


(htfe ft. Wbcfett Quail 


Freshly galvanised companies realise size 
is important in broadcasting battle, write 

Christopher Price and Cathy Newman 


T he £649m <$Llbn) acqui- 
sition of General Cable 
is a substantia] victory 
for Tele west Communica- 
tions, which beat a.£550m 
rival paper offer from .NTL. 

ft also accelerates a. trend 
toward consolidation which 
has been gathering pace 
over the past two years. 

Telewest, which was the 
second largest OR cable 
operator before its agreed 
bid for General Cable, will 
uow rival Cable and Wireless 
Communications as the UK’s 
biggest cable company, -cqv- • 
ering 5.8uvhomBft. ■ 

After a decade of Investing 
more than £8bn In cabling 
Britain’s streets, using a 
great deal .of borrowed 
money, cable companies 
have racked up enormous 
losses. Investors and execu- 
tives have finally been gal- 
vanised into action. 

Consolidation has been 
given additional impetus 
because much of the cabling 
in the franchise areas is 
nearing completion, and the 
companies have realised that 
size really does matter in the . 
battle against rivals such as 
British Teteamxmnm cations, 
the former state utility, the 
BBC and British Sky Broad- 
casting,' the satellite televi- 
sion nework in which Rupert 
Murdoch’s NewsCorporation 
is the biggest stakeholder. 

The number of cable com- 
panies has declined, from 24 
5ve years ago to seven after 


the General Cable deal and 
NTL’s recent acquisition of 
Comcast 

Alan Lynns, cable analyst 
at ABN Amro, believes the 
industry restr u ct u ring wiD 
eventually leave just two ar 
three super-cable groups. 
"You can bet your bottom 
dollar we haven’t seen the 
last of the consolidation.*' 

NTL has been at the cen- 
tre of ahnort all the sector’s 
corporate activity, making 
the first significant move 
last month with a $600m 
agreed all-paper offer for 
Comcast, followed by a 
£S50m offer for General 
Cable. It has; been shaking 
up the industry in other 
ways, too. Its innovative 
marketing, which involves a 
low-cost telephone and tele- 
vision package, appears to 
have made the breakthrough 
that the industry required in 
terms of penetration and is a 
strategy now being widely 
copied. . 

NTL’s dealmaking and 
marketing Hair owe much to 
George Blomenthal, chair- 
man, and Barclay Knapp, 
chief executive. The two 
Americans moved into' the 
UK market in 1993 after sell- 
ing their US mobile phone 
business. 

The acquisition of several 
cable franchises was fol- 
lowed by the purchase of 
NTL. the broadcasting eng- 
ineering arm of the Indepen- 
dent Broadcasting Author-, 


ity, In 1996. It gave the com- 
pany, which is listed on the 
UR Nasdaq market, a 
national telecoms network 
and a backbone for its bur- 
geoning cable business. 

Last year the company 
mooted the idea of pulling 
all the big cable concerns 
outside CWC into one com- 
pany. None took the bait, 
but NTL has pushed on 
regardless with Its strategy 
of bigger means better. 

However, its ambitions are 
feeing a serious challenge in 
the UK from a rejuvenated 
Telewest General Cable pre- 
ferred Telewest’s mix of cash 
and paper to NTL’s lower, 
and all-paper, offer, ff Telew- 
estrocceedsin exercising its 
rigitt to bizy Comcast's inter- 
est in two of its most lucra- 
tive franchise areas, it will 
Mow. a hole in NTL’s deaL 

Some observers believe 
NTL will start to dedicate 
more of its energies to 
becoming involved in digital 
terrestrial television. The 
company, which hid for the 
licences later won by British 
Digital Broadcasting, has 
access to digital terrestrial 
television through its stake 
in S4C Digital Networks. 

Telewest, meanwhile, 
appeared hampered by the 
different interests of its four 
dominant north American 
shareholders. That now 
appears to be resolved as 
one. US West International, 
has reasserted control over 
Telewest by appointing its 
own chairman,' Gary Ames, 
as chairm an of the UK com- 
pany. 

Stephen Davidson, chief 
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executive, is leaving immedi- 
ately, after five and a half 
years with the company. If it 
spends at least £200m exer- 
cising its right to buy the 
Comcast franchises. Telew- 
est will become the UK's 
Number One cable company. 

However, investors' appe- 
tite for cable has waned as 


analysts have cut their once- 
optbnistic forecasts for the 
industry in the face of its 
relatively poor performance. 

However, further industry 
consolidation could be the 
fillip for better corporate 
performance - and a subse- 
quent pick-up in its stock- 
market rating: 


BT chooses Scotland for big call centre 


By James Buxton 

fafifinbogfr 


Telecommunications 

sate 800 jobs in the 
months In a new call 
n Dundee, Scotland, 
ect is one of the big- 
ists to employment 
ty fear several years, 
im ($LQm) call centre 
set up by BT Con- 
s in Business (BT 
subsidiary of BT, 
s one of the UK’s 
call centre operators, 
companies that out- 


source their call handling. 

BT CiB already employs 
220 people in Dundee han- 
dling share dealing and 
information for Barclays 
stockbrokers and calls-to the 
national rail inquiry service. 
These staff will move into 
the new premises after it 
opens in July. 

It was attracted to Dundee 
by locate in Scotland, the 
inward Investment agency. 
Dundee is in a development 
area, which entitles incom- 
ing companies to assistance 
grants. BT CiB has five other 


call centres in the UK. incl- 
uding Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Manchester and Bristol. 

Dundee, Scotland's fourth 
biggest city with a popula- 
tion of 150000, has attracted 
very little inward Invest- 
ment in recent years. One of 
the largest boosts to employ- 
ment was the opening in 
1992 by General Accident of 
an office processing Insur- 
ance wbrfc. lt now employs 
about 500 people. 

But the eastern Scottish 
City’s reputation was dam- 
aged by the long running 


industrial dispute in 1993 at 
a plant operated by Tones, 
the electronics company. 
The plant later dosed. 

Dundee has more than’ 
6,000 people claiming unem- 
ployment benefit a rate of 
12 per cent against the Scot- 
tish average of 6.1 per cent 
Male unemployment, how- 
ever, is 122 per cent Some 
50 cf the 800 jobs win be- 
created under the govern- 
ment’s welfare- to- work 
scheme, aimed at helping 
long-term . unemployed 
young people. 


Brian Wilson, the Scottish 
in dustr y minister, yesterday 
described the amwnnwmpnt 
as “a tremendous boost for 
Dundee and for Scotland, 
which rarvfrrmg our inter- 
national reputation as a 
leading eati r p tHt r location 
In Europe”. 

In the past 12 months com- 
panies have a nn ounced the 
creation of 94X30 fobs in call 
centres in Scotland. Scottish 
Enterprise, the development 
agency, says there are 130 
call centres in Scotland 
employing 16,000 people. 


Warning 
on costs 
of City 
regulation 

By David WjgMua, 

Political Correspondent 


Government proposals to 
combine City of London reg- 
ulators into a single Finan- 
cial Services Authority could 
create a “bureaucratic mon- 
ster” which would deter 
innovation, the opposition 
Conservative party warned 
yesterday. 

In the party's most outspo- 
ken criticism of the plan, 
Michael Fallon, one of its 
senior finance spokesmen, 
said there were “fundamen- 
tal flaws” in the proposals 
which threatened toe inter- 
national competitiveness of 
the City. 

“Over-regulation will 
squeeze out innovation and 
discourage new entrants to 
the market,” he said in a 
speech to the Independent 
Financial Advisers’ Associa- 
tion annual conference. “Big 
City firms can connive at 
high compliance costs 
because they keep out 
smaller competitors and can 
be easily passed on to cus- 
tomers.” 

Mr Fallon said he would 
press the government to 
introduce a statutory cap on 
costs. “We want to make 
sure that the FSA does not 
add to costs. Because it will 
be funded by the industry it 
regulates, all the costs wDl 
ultimately be borne by the 
consumer - the individual 
investor, through his insur- 
ance policy, pension fund or 
money invested on the stock 
exchange.” 

Mr Fallon claimed the rul- 
ing Labour party was break- 
ing a pre-election pledge 
made by Alistair Darling, 
now chief secretary to the 
Treasury. “Alistair Darling 
said in late 1996 that “the 
creation of a single regulator 
won’t do’. He said the idea 
that by rounding up all the 
regulators awl putting tVipm 
in one building yon could 
solve all our problems ‘sinh 
ply won't wash’. Yet this Is 
exactly what Labour propose 
to do. It is another pre- 
election promise betrayed.” 

Mr Fallon said the success 
of the CXty as a global finan- 
cial services centre depended 
on keeping costs down and 
not over-regulating. 


NEWS DIGEST 


LLOYD'S OF LONDON 


Tough world competition 
reduces premium income 

Tough competition In global commercial insurance markets 
drove premium income at Lloyd’s of London 6.7 per cent 
lower last year, according to figures in the society’s One Lime 
Street publication. Gross premium income dropped hum 
E7.31 bn to £6.82bn ($1 1 .38 bn) as prices fell across most 
classes of business. Marine, aviation and excess of loss rein- 
surance suffered the sharpest declines In revenue. Excluding 
exchange rate fluctuations, the drop In premium income was 

4.3 per cent The magazine said catastrophe claims in non- 

marine markets had been low. There were eight catastrophes 
last year, the second-lowest annual total recorded by the 
claims office at Lloyd’s since the late 1970s. More than £2 bn 
of toe market’s income came from toe US last year, con- 
pared with £Z4bn from the UK and $0.B4bn from the rest of 
Europe. Christopher Adams, London 

‘MAD COW DISEASE 7 



Farmers 'ripped off over HQ 

Farmers are being "ripped off” 
because they ore having to 
fund an expensive new head- 
quarters for the British Cattle 
Movement Service, the oppo- 
sition Conservative party 
claimed yesterday. Michael 
Jack, agriculture spokesman, 
wants a House of Commons 
committee to look at whether 
the headquarters at Working- 
ton, north-west England, rep- 
resents value for money. The 
agriculture ministry has con- 
ceded that the start-up costs 
were £700,000 (SI. 17m) more 
than at a rival site In the south. 
Mr Jack says he is not accus- 
ing Jack Cunningham, chief 
agriculture minister, of 
choosing Workington because it is near the district he repre- 
sents in parliament. He claims the decision to locate the ser- 
vice - part of the measures to combat “mad cow disease" - 
in the town is questionable and says fanners will have to foot 
the bill for the new service through a £10 fee per cattle move- 
ment. "There are serious issues about the way the ministry 
reaches its decisions," said Mr Jack. George Parker, London 


POWER STATION SALES 

Generators warned on closures 

National Power and PowerGen, the former state utilities, were 
warned yesterday against ordering power station closures to 
protect their market share rather than seeking to sell 
unwanted capacity to rivals. The comments - from Professor 
Stephen Ltttiechfld, the industry regulator - follow a recom- 
mendation by a committee of toe House of Commons that 
owners of redundant coal-fired generating capacity be 
required to offer it for sale in an effort to prevent further mine 
closures. An independent assessment ordered by the regula- 
tor into the closure by National Power and PowerGen of coal- 
fired units at three stations In England said that that they 
could have been of Interest to rival generators. It said: "Given 
toe difficulties of buying or leasing individual units in a station, 
the closure of some but not ail units at a station could reflect 
a reluctance by incumbent generators to relinquish claims to 
existing power station sites in order to retain their market 
position.* 

The report by Merz and McLeiian concluded that the clo- 
sures “ware reasonable, given the likely future revenue and 
costs of these units”. Andrew Taylor, London 


POLITICAL PARTY FUNDING 


Title suggestions irk retail chief 

Sir Stanley Kalms, chairman of toe Dixons electrical goods 
retail chain, said he was offended by suggestions that his 
company's big donations to the Conservative party helped 
him win a knighthood. Sir Stanley, giving evidence to Lord 
Neill's Inquiry Into party funding, insisted there was no evi- 
dence that peerages and knighthoods could be bought He 
found claims that he had been "going for a title” offensive, 
adding that such titles were awarded to people who had 
made a significant contribution to public life. Lord Neill is 
Investigating whether big corporate donations are Wended to 
Influence policy and whether there should be greater disclo- 
sure of such donations. Sir Stanley dismissed suggestions 
that big donations should be publicly declared. He said indi- 
viduals might be "embarrassed” If It was known they had con- 
tributed to a party, ft was up to politicians not to put them- 
selves in a position where they could appear compromised by 
the acceptance of a donation. George Parker, London 


FOOD RETAILING 


Safeway rethinks loyalty card 

Safeway, the UK’s fourth -biggest food retaBer, raised the 
stakes In the supermarket loyalty card battle when it 
relaunched Its ABC card to favour higher-spending custom- 
ers. The card was Introduced in October 1995 and the 
relaunch follows a series of profit warnings from the group. It 
has been perceived as losing out to Tesco, the first food 
retailer to introduce a loyalty card and Asda. which has pre- 
ferred other promotional methods. Under the new scheme, 
customers who spend £160 ($867) or more a month will 
receive double reward points for every pound spent in the fol- 
lowing month. Mike Dennis, food retailing analyst at SG Secu- 
rities, said Safeway had lower average spend per visit than 
competitors. Robert Wright, London 
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the Thames 


Ferffie centre of high-tech growth 


oom reports on the conflicting 
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acting international businesses 
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result of piecemeal growth. 
“It’s grossly Inefficient,” 
Vodafone said. 

Vodafone intends to apply 
far planning permission bsr 
the autuma It has nyeeteda 
business park being built on 

the former USAF cruise mis- 
sile base at Greenham Com- 
mon to the south of Ne^ 
bury, because it Is too' far 
from the M4 motorway and 
on toe wrong side of town. 

Registered unemployment 
averages LA per «nt to the 
county of Berkshire, at toe 
centre of the valley. Eco- 
nomic expansion brinp new 
residents, who need houses. 
But those who live thCTesay 
too many are planned; with 


one of the greatest pressure 
points- at the village of 
Grazely: 

Local politicians are angry 
about proposals by Serplan, 
the south-east En^Land plan- 
ning conference, tn build up 
to 87,500 homes by 2016 on 
Berkshire's rapidly urbanis- 
ing acres - more 1 than dou- 
ble the present plans. 

The area is not Britain’s 
only high-technology centre. 
But It is the Thames Valley 
where eight of the top 10 US 
information technology 
companies have their UK or 
Enropean headquarters. 

The other two, Sun Micro- 
systems and- Apple, are an 
the fringes, and toe valley 
houses others in electronics, 
telecommunications, and 
biotechnology. They are 
attracted by proximity of 
London's , Heathrow airport. 


toe M4 motorway - and of 
each other. Microsoft, Oracle 
and Computer Associates are 
among software giants devel- 
oping new headquarters. 

Gross domestic product 
per head and average earn- 
ings are the highest outside 
London. -Growth is matching 
levels, of toe late 1980s. Spec- 
ulative . office development 
has doubled in six months, 
and prime rents have riam 
30 per cent since 1996, say 
surveyors Hillier Parker. 

There is a price. Popula- 
tion to Berkshire has dou- 
bled to 78SJJ00 over. 40 years. 
Between 1981 and 1995. it 
grew by 13 per cent - treble 
the UK average. 

Traffic congestion is also 
heavy at rush hour and. says 
toe Council for the Protec- 
tion of Rural England, Berk- 
shire has lost half its tran- 


quil areas since the 1960s. 

Between areas of outstand- 
ing natural beauty in the 
west and London's green 
fringe in the east, there are 
few suitable housing sites. 
Berkshire councillors will 
fight, the share of housing 
proposed for the county, acc- 
using Serplan of undermin- 
ing its strategic aim: to curb 
employment growth west of 
the capital while encourag- 
ing growth east of London. 

As Vodafone shows, plan- 
ning constraints threaten to 
hold back growth, but comp- 
anies are reluctant to move 
far from transport links’ or 
from others with which they 
do business. "If they want to 
be near Heathrow, that’s 
where they’ll go,” says Nick 
Cttfie, managing director of 
Thames Valley Chamber of 

Commerce. 
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The global 
standard 


The 2Qth century seems to be 
ending where it began. Imperi- 
alism. fascism, socialism and 

now Aslan dirigisme seem to be 
diversions on the route between 
the unregulated liberal capital- 
ism or a century or more ago 
and its mare institutionalised 
form of today. Or so many in 
the west believe. 

The view has been cogently 
expressed by Alan Greenspan, 
the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve. “My sense." he argued 
last month, “is that one conse- 
quence of this Asian crisis is an 
increasing awareness in the 
region that market capitalism, 
as practised in the west espe- 
cially in the US. is the superior 
model: that is. it provides 
greater promise of producing 
rising standards of living and 
continuous growth." Many of 
their leaders are. therefore, 
“endeavouring to move their 
economies much more rapidly 
toward the type of economic 
system that we have in the US". 

The chair man is right. The 
combination of the stagnation 
of Japan with the crisis that 
has engulfed Thailand. Indon- 
esia and South Korea has 
largely destroyed the glamour 
of Asian managed capitalism. 
The high unemployment of con- 
tinental Europe has done 
almost as much damage to its 
traditional social democracy. 
What is left is Anglo-Saxon cap- 
italism. It is becoming a "global 
standard". 

Notwithstanding the doubts 
expressed In the margins of the 
spring meetings of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in Washington this 
week, this is what the principal 
powers there represented - 
above all the US - were trying 
to ensure. 

Robert Rubin. US secretary of 
the treasury, was one potent 
voice, with his loud call for 
greater transparency, stronger 
domestic financial systems and 
mare effective mechanisms to 
ensure that creditors and inves- 
tors bear the consequences of 
their actions. 

Free competition 

At the national level, the 
emerging global standard con- 
sists of liberal trade and open 
financial markets. It demands a 
high quality of regulation and 
independent legal processes, to 
protect private property and 
handle bankruptcy. U calls for 
non-corrupt government. 
Within this framework, prosper- 
ity is generated by free competi- 
tion among profit-seeking com- 
panies. 

This global standard is under- 
pinned by an array of interna- 


tional institutions, this being 
one of the principal changes 
since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Chief among these are the 

IMF and the World Trade 
Organisation. These institu- 
tions constrain the independent 
action of member states, in the 
interests of their own citizens 
and those of other countries. 
When countries fall into diffi- 
culties. international organisa- 
tion will come to the rescue, in 
return for their moving stiff 
closer to the global norm. 

New norms 

This shift is enjoined not just 
by institutions, but by markets. 
Most companies wish to raise 
money on international capital 
markets. If the east Asian crisis 
proves anything, it is that no 
country can safely rely on 
short-term borrowing from 
bonks. They must access inter- 
national bond markets as well. 
Taken together, these facts 
force countries and companies 
to move, willy niffy, closer to 
the new norms. 

Yet. for all the successes of 
today's modified form of liberal 
capitalism, it is not without 
serious drawbacks - drawbacks 
that may prove large enough to 
tarnish its success. 

First, the constraints it 
imposes upon the ability of indi- 
vidual countries to determine 
their own policies are bitterly 
resented. This is true not just in 
Malaysia or Korea, but in the 
US, too. President Bill Clinton's 
inability to secure the trade-ne- 
gotiating authority he asked for 
is just one illustration of the 
results. 

Second, the shareholder- 
dominated capitalism of the 
Anglo-Saxon world is disliked 
In countries where companies 
are viewed not as bundles of 
contracts, but as long-term com- 
munities. More broadly, pro- 
found distaste is felt for the 
fluid social relations that make 
sense in a country of immi- 
grants. such as the US. 

Third, short-term relation- 
ships are widely seen as a direct 
cause of the financial instability 
that has brought east Asia low. 
The cosy finance that came to 
grief in Japan seems unworka- 
ble. but the Anglo-Saxon alter- 
native looks dangerous. 

Finally, the contemporary tri- 
umph of the US may rest, in 
part, on a financial bubble. The 
liberal order of a century ago 
was destroyed by national 
rivalry and financial collapse. 
The same dangers could lie in 
wait. The new global standard 
has much to commend it. Its 
enduring triumph cannot be 
assumed, all the same. 


I nternet commerce always 
seemed a bit like Brazil or 
Russia: you constantly 
expected it to take off and 
change the world but that never 
seemed to happen. Now the take- 
off is starting. Consider: 

# Almost half of all the trades 
executed by America's largest 
discount brokerage house, 
Charles Schwab, were conducted 
online during the first three 
months of the year. That com- 
pared with one-third in the same 
period of 1997. Nearly 5bn people 
traded stocks via the internet last 
year and the number is expected 
to reach 10m-16m by 2000. 

• In 1996. independent travel 
agents handled SO per cent of US 
airline reservations. Today, their 
share is down to 52 per cent as 
airlines deal directly with travel- 
lers via the internet or telephone. 
• Dell Computer has turned 
itself Into one of the top five per- 
sonal computer companies in the 
world by concentrating on sales 
over the net and by telephone. It 
now generates sales of more than 
$4m a day from its web site, up 
from Sim a day less than a year 
ago. In January', Egghead.com. a 
$350m computer and software 
seller, said it would abandon 
bricks and mortar and sell only 
online. 

• Amazon, the first online book 
seller, bad web site sales of 
$l48m last year, up 838 per cent 
from 1996. Amazon has yet to 
turn a profit. But the 2m people 
who visited Amazon’s online 
book store in December - with 
more than 1.5m placing an order 
- have traditional booksellers 
worried. Barnes & Noble, the 
largest US bookseller, is moving 
to defend its turf with its own 
web site. The largest bookshops 
may carry 150,000 titles. Online 
you have a choice of 2.5m. 

These are straws in what could 
become a hurricane, though not 
yet In the. US. consumer pur- 
chases made via the internet 
totalled KLTbn in 1997 and are 
expected to rise to $5.8bn this 
year, according to Jupiter Com- 
munications, a research group 
that uses conservative criteria to 
measure the trend. That is just a 
fraction (0.1 per cent) of the 
$2£00bn total retail sales in the 
US last year. 

But if “foot traffic" is the key 
to success in retail trade then the 
internet is now the prize location. 
With data traffic doubling every 
100 days, according to a new 
report from the US Commerce 
Department, cyber high-streets 
are booming. Estimates by two 
consultancies. Forrester Research 
and Robertson Stephens, suggest 
retail sales on the web could dou- 
ble nest year and rise by a far- 
ther 50 per cent in 2000 or 2001. 

Busmess-to-business use of the 
net is growing even faster. Price 
Waterhouse suggests it could be 
more than S400bn by 2002 (it is 
now around $17bn). It says the 
volume of business-to-business 
trade doubled every six months 
in 1996-97 and is now doubling 
each three to four months. 

Three things have happened to 
turn disappointment into boom, 
according to Herb Stephens of 
Intershop, a software company 
that builds the programs needed 
to create an e-commerce web site. 
First, security concerns have 


The internet is fast becoming the prize location in retail 
sales, with, traffic figures booming. Louise Kehoe reports 
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become less of a problem. 
Encouraged by word-of-mouth 
stories about Internet purchases, 
consumers have come to accept 
the maxim that giving your 
credit card to a waiter is more 
risky than using it online. 

Second, it is easier to enter 
cyberspace. Technological con- 
straints, especially bandwidth 
limitations and modem speeds, 
made “waiting to connect" one of 
the best-known phrases among 
internet users. Over the past 
year, many have upgraded to Cas- 
ter modems. Third and most 
important, e-commerce appears 
to have achieved a critical mass. 
Fewer than 40m people^ were con- 
nected to the internet in 1996. 
Now, there are more than 100m. 

As e-commerce grows, it is 
developing its own rules. “In the 
physical world, there is room far 
minions of shops because there 
are milli ons of shopping centres 
and street corners." says Phil 
Polishook, vice-president of mar- 
keting at etoys. an online toy 
store. Each has its local customer 
base to draw upon. “On the inter- 
net. you are always one click 
away from any other web site. 
Only a few sellers will succeed in 
each product category." 

Evidence of that is the rising 
cost of running an online store. 


“The Td**a that unTim* selling is 
cheap Is a myth”, says Mr Poli- 
shook. Etoys, for example, has 
struck deals with several “portal” 
or gateway web sites that draw 
large numbers of visitors. The 
toy retailer pays a 25 per cent 
slice of revenues for customer 
referrals from these sites. 

Mr PoKshook’s argument that 
only a few sites will scoop the 
pool is borne out by car sellers. 
Two companies, Microsoft's Car- 
point and Autohy-tel, dominate 
the field, at least in the US. 
“There may be [only] three or 
four players in each category, as 
internet use grows," says. Alex 
Simons, Cazpaint's product man- 
ager. The Carpoint web J site 
reflects two other e -commerce 
trends. The first is the central 
role of information- Carpoint 
began as a “research site" provid- 
ing consumers with copious 
information about cars they 
might want to purchase. Online 
research is the first step towards 
becoming an online shopper, 
industry analysts say. 

Last June, Carpoint began 
offering cars for sale. The num- 
ber of shoppers has mare than 
doubled to above lm a month 
and the proportion who make a 
purchase has grown to almost 3 
per cent. “We are seeing a defi- 


nite increase in the wflfingness of 
people to use the internet for 
their purchasing decisions." says 
Mr Simons. 

The influence of Information 
'provision on internet retailing 
could become even more impor- 
tant A new development called 
“personal agent technology” 
would provide consumers with 
“software slaves”: these would 
scour the internet seeking the 
best deal an a car or a rare book. 
If it lives up to its potential, 
a gent technology could make the 
internet hugely competitive. 

- The importance of information 
could well be a double-edged 
sword. Customers use the net to 
; hun£ for bargains. But internet 
retaile r s can use it to gather 
information about their custom- 
ers.. This is a mounting concern 
among consumers, according to 
many in the field. There needs to 
be an industry- wide agreement 
on how this information is pro- 
tected-. says Mr Simons. 

The second characteristic of 
e-commerce exemplified by the 
Carpoint site concerns the rule of 
middlemen. Carpoint has agree- 
ments with dealers throughout 
the US who complete sales gener- 
ated on the web site. These deal- 
ers typically pay about $200 in 
advertising and fees to “move a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The native English speaker 
and his subtle undertones 


Horses: you must be joking 


COMBAT STRESS 


From Mr Peter MeGnyur. 

Sir. There is more to the ques- 
tion of the universal use of 
English than Christian Tyler 
(“Mother of all tongues". April 
4-51 recognises. 

A few years ago I was taking 
an interest in the World Dank’s 
procurement guidelines on beh;tlf 
or European international con- 
tractors. many of whom had been 
very dissatisfied with the way 
borrowers from the Bank's two 
lending arms (the International 
Bank far Reconstruction and 
Development through loans and 
the International Development 
Agency through credits) had con- 
ducted their procurement pro- 
cesses. It is. of course, the bor- 
rower and not the Bank that 
enters into contracts for works 
and supplies, and these guide- 
lines were at that time not mmv 
da lory. The intention to secure 
open and proper procedures and 
fair contracts was often ignored. 

Reading the guidelines I was 
struck by the fact that they had 


probably originated in drafts by 
native English speakers. The 
word "should" was often used as 
iin indication of acceptable prac- 
tice. To a native English speaker 
this word has an obligatory tone, 
whereas a non-native English 
speaker often looked on its tone 
as advisory and open to be 
ignored. 

After discussion with the Bank 
this word was changed to “shall" 
or "must" in a revised (and the 
current) edition of the guidelines. 
Coupled with a decision to make 
them mandatory, this trans- 
formed the nature and impact of 
the document. 

There are subtle undertones to 
the way common words are 
understood even by competent 
speakers of another language and 
which depend on the relationship 
of the words to the culture from 
which they have emerged. 

Peter McGregor. 

Dacre Cottage, 

Longworth, Oxon OX13 5HH. UK 


From Mr Hendrik can OordL 
Sir. It must be that famous 
British sense of humour and 1 
know I shall have a good laugh 
once I’ve got the joke. 

Within weeks, one and the 
same newspaper - the FT - tells 
us that foxes are vermin (“Pleas- 
ant revolt", March 3) and deserve 
to he killed, but that it is a sick, 
indefensible business to go on 
jump-racing an animal with a 
head like an industrial breadloaf. 
the intelligence of a mudbole and 
the courage of a freshly mani- 
cured toy poodle ('‘And still the 
killing continues”, April 11-12L 
Yet if foxes are vermin, so are 
horses. In our modem world they 


serve no earthly useful purpose 
except to make money for their 
owners, which they seem to do 
quite adequately running steeple- 
chases. 

Critics of foxhunting like to 
point to the dogs, but I think it Is 
only fair that these willing and 
Irresponsible instruments of 
death should get a taste of death 
themselves. 

Now let us all have a minute of 
sOence: I for the fox. you for the 
horse. 

Hendrik van Oordt, 

23 rue de Rivoff, 

75004 Paris, 

France 



Distant dream of A danger to your 
Jones the Voice cash and shares 


Good name of Israel is at stake 


From Mr Peter Sieber. 

Sir, My father worked for Theo- 
dor Herzl in Vienna. I came to 
the UK as a grateful refugee. 
Although an atheist, naturally 1 
have concern for Israels safety 
and admire what has been 
achieved. Jews everywhere hove 
crucially supported Israel and in 
turn walked taller because of 
IsraeL 

I wonder whether this is still 
generally true. Many Jews as 
well os non-Jews are now out of 


sympathy with Israeli prime min- 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu's 
blinkered intransigence as 
spelled out m his own book 
F to firing Terrorism and demon- 
strated day by day. Mr Sajid 
Javid i Letters. April 11-121 rightly 
asks for conciliation. U is neces- 
sary for the good name and ulti- 
mately for the security of Israel. 

Peter Sieber. 

2 North Grove. 

London N6 tSL UK 


From Mr Charles Cook. 

Sir. I see from the tabloid press 
(London’s Evening Standard, 
April 14) that singer Tom Jones 
has paid $1.82m (2970,000) lor a 
five-bedroom, gated family house 
in Beverly Hills. California - not 
so long ago viewed as one of the 
most expensive areas in the 
world for domestic real estate. 

As we are told that this 
amount would today barely 
purchase a decent family apart- 
ment in an average part of Ken- 
sington. London, are we to 
assume that the green, green 
grass of home is to remain but a 
distant dream for our expatriate 
entertainer? 

Charles Cook. 

Woolverstone House, 
Woolverstone, 

Suffolk IPS IAN. UK 


From Mr Charles Foster. 

Sir, I wonder how many of 
your readers know of the dangers 
of holding shares and cash with 
brokers’ nominees? 

My sister-in-law has not been 
able to trade her shares nor get 
at her £100.000 cash balance since 
February 27 when Fidelity closed 
dawn, because it has not so far 
transferred them to her new , 
broker. 

I have contacted the Securities 
and Futures Authority, which 
sees nothing untoward in this 
failure to maintain access to the ; 
market. Are we all equally j 
un worried? I 

G. F. Foster, 

East Wing Flat, 

Ar ley H all, 

North wich. 

Cheshire CW9 SNA, UK 
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"car off the lot", versus the $450 
average spent on advertising 
through traditional media. 

As the example shows.; the 
internet can cut the cost of doing 
business considerably. It Uoes so 
in other areas too. In banking, to 
example, according to BooaAfien 
& Hamilton, it costs just.ovar 1 
cent to make a transaction 
through a bank branch; half a 
by telephone and 0.01 'of a 
cent on the net 

Some have argued that the 
internet's ability to reduce 
“transaction costs" will lead 

eventually to the ettminatian of 
middlemen such as distributors. 
Yet as the Carpoint example 

shows, reports of the de ath of the 
middleman may be exaggerated. 
Collaborative relationships 
between established retailers and 
internet merchants are emerging 
in several product areas. 

The reason is that shipping 
products direct from manufactur- 
ers to the consumer is not eco- 
nomically viable, argues Mr Poli- 
shook of etoys. “If a customer 
orders three products, each from 
a different manufacturer, we 
would have to pay three shipping 
charges.” Like most online 
stores, etoys has created its own 
central warehouse. 

T he internet cannot do 
everything. Some goods 
sell better online than 
others. Intangible prod- 
ucts such as financial services 
are especially easy to deliver, 
simply by downloading them. 
Last year, some 4-5m US house- 
holds were banking online. By 
2000, as many as 16m are expec- 
ted to be accessing accounts and 
paying biffs via the internet 
What is less often realised is 
that , to a significant degree; the 
success of online sales depends 
on demographics as much as 
technology. Web users are. pre- 
dominantly young and male. 
They are the main consumers of 
the things that, Jupiter Couahu- 
ni cations predicts, will show the 
largest growth over the next few 
years: electronics products, 
travel, music, hooks, software 
and computers and pornography. 

Growth may bring Its own 
problems. In the book industry, 
for example, titles may be .toe 
property of one publisher ih 
Europe and another in North 
America. The international reach 
of the internet makes this a big 
dile mma. Similarly, there are OS 
government export controls bh 
some software products. To 
ensure it complies with commer- 
cial and legal restraints,; one 
seller of software, Software.net, 
created an elaborate aystaqt% 
identity customers' location. :rai 

Even the strongest advocates 
of online shopping acknowledge 
traditional forms of retailing are 
not going to disappear. “Peopje 
like the experience of shopping.” 
says Mr Stephens of Inter&hop. 
Recreating the social elements of 
a shopping trip by building 
“online communi ties" in which 
consumers can interact is becom- 
ing a priority for online stored 
So far. however, no one has 
tried to simulate queues at check- 
out counters or frustrating 
searches for parking spaces. 
Without these, online shopping 
will never be quite the same. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 



R arely do allega- 
tions of embezzle- 
ment. bribery 
and “tafluence- 
pedcQfog” at a town hall cre- 
ate nationwide excitement 
and International attention. 
Less often still does the 
accused walk free before his 
trial . as the darling: of the 
ptiblic. 

Both these phenomena 
occurred this week in. Iran, 
when the unlikely hero, Gho 1 
lamhossein Karbaschi, Teh- 
ran’s 44-yearild mayor - a 
donr former religious stu- 
dent with hooded eyes, 
monotone voice and lugubri- 
ous mien - was- released 
from prison. Mr Karbaschi is 
now at the centre of the 
sandstorms swirling around 
Iran’s political landscape. He 
is the focal point for pre- 
cisely the kind of social and 
economic reform that the 
government of President 
Mohammed TThatamf has 
been trying, unsuccessfully, 
to implement for the past 
nine months. 

At first sight Mr Karbas- 
chi has' none of the qualities 
one might expect to find in a 
celebrity. In his eight years 
as mayor, he has managed to 
upset everyone from the 
city's powerful landowners, 
to rich merchants, to con- 
tractors and shqpowners. He 
has done so by raising duties 
and making arbitrary “one- 
off” charges to help pay for 
his crash road -bmldirig and 
other programmes designed 
to improve the city’s delapi- 
dated public services. 

The response from land- 


MAN IN THE NEWS GHOLAMHOSSEIN KARBASCHI 


Mayor in a maelstrom 

Robin Allen on the Iranian at the centre of a battle between 
; conservative mullahs and political modernisers 


lords and shopownerswas to 
pass the extra charges an to 
tenants and consumers, thus 
penalising Tehran's. to-lOm 
residents with several per- 
centage points of annual 
Inflation over and above 
the SO per cent national rate. 

But many in .Tehran have 
forgiven him. They credit 
him with having made the 
city - its choking pollution 
notwithstanding - a place 
that actually functions. 

But the conservative 
establishment of mullahs 
and merchants, which still 
controls the national levers 
of power, has not been so 
forgiving. They blame Mr 
Karbaschi for what they 
describe as his liberal use of 
municipal funds to publish 
posters in support of Mr 

Khatami daring last May’s 
elections. They ' also accuse 
him of providing food and 

transport to encourage 
people to go out and vote for 
Mr Khatami 

His supporters praise his 
bold stance and contrast his 
actions as mayor with his 
reputation from the 1970s 
and 1980s when he was a 
theology student. In that 
period he was a “colourless” 


figure, according to one 
senior Tehran businessman. 

Many were surprised, 
though more were indiffer- 
ent, when Mir Hossein Mous- 
savi, then prime minister, 
plucked hhn from obscurity 
in 1984 to make him gover- 
nor of Isfahan province, tra- 
ditionally one of the coun- 
try’s most important posts. 
"Karbaschi was chosen, not 


effort against Iraq. 

That Mr Karbaschi should 
today have become a cause 
celibre says more about 
Iran's opaque and arcane 
power structure than it does 
about the man himself. For a 
start, be was appointed 
mayor of Tehran by former 
president Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani, a wily power broker. 
But Mr Karbaschi. sensing 


That Mr Karbaschi should have 
become a cause c6lebre says more 
about Iran’s arcane power structure 
than rt does about the man 


on merit, but because be bad 
displayed the correct revolu- 
tionary credentials and bad 
the right contacts.” says one 
senior Tehrani. 

Once at Isfahan, the new 
mayor set about reconstruct- 
ing the city and saving its 
monuments. He also reor- 
ganised the city's industries 
established by the Shah. By 
ragin' ng them function more 
effectively, they were able to 
contribute to Iran's war 


that change was in the air, 
was shrewd enough to put 
all his eggs in Mr Khatami's 
basket. He was vindicated 
when Mr Khatami ran away 
with 70 per cent of the 
national vote. 

Now Mr Karbaschi can 
legitimately claim he is a 
reformer alongside the presi- 
dent. Both are seeking to 
implement a programme of 
social and political reform, 
and establish the rules of 


"civil law”. 

Popular support for Mr 
Karbaschi is one thing. Polit- 
ical control is quite another. 
Ultimate power remains in 
the hands of Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, the spiritual 
leader, and the narrow circle 
of conservative and ageing 
mullahs (and their secular 
merchant supporters). It was 
they who wrote the 1981 con- 
stitution legitimising their 
own control over the 
national levers of power. 

Mr Khatami has his own 
political trump card: popular 
disenchantment among 
Iran’s younger generation. 
Though he dare not play it 
the religious hierarchy dares 
not ignore its existence. 

Two-thirds of Iran's popu- 
lation is under 30. The bulk, 
notably in large urban cen- 
tres. is fed up with unem- 
ployment - now above 30 
per cent - poor education 
standards and politicians, 
refereed to as that "gang of 
incompetents who are bleed- 
ing the country dry" by one 
Tehran university student. 
These young have never 
known any regime other 
than the mullahs, and are 
not cowed by it. 


They showed their con- 
tempt for established social 
conventions lasr UPcrir.hcr 
when soccer enthusiasts 
weal completely wild u/toi 
Iran's squad returned mini 
Australia having uon a 
place In next June's World 
Cup final. 

Equally telling, more titan 
5,000 women - all suppunc-r- 
of Mr Khatami - ignored 
explicit polire orders to stay 
al home by pouring inti, t by- 
street and filling one end nf 
Tehran's national soccer sta- 
dium. The pulice stcuiil by 
powerless. 

After that, all that was 
needed, say businessmen, for 
the young to demonstrate 
again, was "a catalyst ami a 
cause". Mr Karbaschi pro 
vided both. 

But this week's event* do 
not represent the end of the 

story. Mr KarbaM-hi's trial 
still due nn 5 May. The hard- 
line judiciary may have lost 
face hut it still has a raw? 
against the mayor, sevi-nil 
of whose aides have iieon 
jailed following similar 
charges. 

The deterrent to pursumg 
Mr Karbaschi is the fear »»f 
provoking an uncontrollable 
public street reaction." says 
one western diplomat. “M>- 
Karbaschi's case may be 
judged less nn its merits, 
mure mi the siibtMtcs :«m! 
balance nr power involved i:« 
nationwide social and ecu 
nomic discontent. A lot can 
happen in the next three 
weeks. And many pc»vle 
will be looking fur a f.n-o- 
saving solution. '■ 


Sun and shade on Wall St 

Despite a rampant bull market and record profits, all is not entirely 
rosy for US securities firms and banks, writes Tracy Corrigan 


L ow interest rates, a 
bull market for 
stocks, record 
underwriting vol- 
ume and massive profits - 
“in summary, this is as good 
as it gets” on Wall Street, 
says Michael Flanagan of 
Financial Service Analytics, 
a research company. 

US securities firms have 
Just reported first-quarter 
earnings, in many cases not 
only the highest In their his- 
tory, but also substantially 
above analysts' expectations. 
Investment bankers, who 
have recently banked big 
bonuses for their fee- 
generating success in 1997, 
are well cm their way to even 
. bigger jpayputs at the end, off., 
tins year. "7‘. ' 

“It has been an eaac^ptiont- 
ally active flxijt quarter, for 
beyond people's assumptions 
across all sectors," says 
Joan Zimmerman, an execu- 
tive search consultant at 
G Z Stephens, which speci- 
alises, in Wall Street recruit- 
ment 

Provided market condi- 
tions remain favourable, 
many firms are on course for 
record profits again this 
year. "Backlogs [of deals] 
look pretty good for merger 
and acquisitions or OK for 
equity and debt, as long as 
interest rates stay at where 
they are," says Jim Han- 
bury, financial services ana- 
lyst at Schroders. 

Business in bond and 
equity underwriting and in 
mergers and acquisitions 
has been booming. In the 
first quarter, bond and 
equity underwriting reached 
gtfObn, trouncing the previ- 
ous record of $370bn in 
l£S7*s third quarter, accord- 
ing to Securities Data, the 
US financial research consul- 
tancy. 

But can the seemingly 
inexorable rise in profits per- 
sist? “We would like to think 
these conditions and vol- 
umes are sustainable but 
history suggests they are 
not," says Mr Fl anagan . “A 
number of factors which are 


already optimal would have 
to improve even further,” he 
notes. 

In fact; the rampant bnB 
market may be hiding under- 
lying problems in the indus- 
try. Although there is plenty 
of business around, the secu- 
rities industry has never 
been more competitive. 

“The strategies that sev- 
eral . securities firms and 
banks are pursuing in 
securlties-related activities 
require that they attain lead- 
ership to be successful.” says 
a report on the outlook for 
the securities industry pub- 
lished this week by Moody's, 
the rating agency. “By defi- 
nition, however, only a small 
joumber of films win.be mar- 
ket leaders." 

As US commercial banks, 
investment banks and for- 
eign rivals vie. for a share of 
profits, fees are being 
squeezed. “While the bull 
market keeps running. It 


predicts increased spending 
on year 2000 problems, the 
euro conversion and aggres- 
sive hiring. 

Yet those firms that 
achieve or maintain a leader- 
ship position will have some 
protection. "Leadership posi- 
tions in the securities indus- 
try ca rry with them dispro- 
portionate returns,” says the 
Moody's report. Lead manag- 
ers in underwriting syndi- 
cates, for example, often cap- 
ture about 70 per cent of 
client fees. 

Furthermore, "benefits of 
scale are apparent in several 
activities such as sales and 
trading, retail brokerage and 
asset management, where 
marginal retains . can be 
very high.”, the report adds. 
Quite stonily, firms that do 
lots of business tend to have 
similar fixed costs to those 
doing only a moderate 
amount 

But the industry’s high 


There is another threat to 
margins: money, history has 
shown, tends to bum holes in 
investment banks' pockets 


ynwakg the fact that, marg ins 
keep going down,” says 
SaHie Krawcheck, securities 
analyst at Sanford C Bern- 
stein. lii high yield or junk 
bond underwriting, -far 
example, average foes last 
year fell 23 per cent While 
fees in equities and M&A 
have proved more robust 
some analysts believe grow- 
ing competition is likely to 
squeeze fees in these sectors, 
too. 

There is another threat to 
margins: money, history has 

shown, tends to bum holes 
in Investment banks’ pock- 
ets. "I think there will be 
margin pressures because 
spending will go. up and .it 
may go up Easter than reve- 
nues,” warns Michael Upper 
of Upper Analytical, who 


fixed costs, particularly sala- 
ries, may leave it vulnerable 
to a market downturn. 
Although in theory a large 
proportion of remuneration 
is paid in the form of perfor- 
mance bonuses, this is not 
always evident in practice. 
Recent entrants to the sector 
offer guaranteed bonuses 
over two or three years, and 
even those firms that reject 
this practice may be unwill- 
ing to slash bonuses in bad 
years in case top talent is 
hired away. 

High costs and the rush 
far the top are among the 
footers driving the rapid con- 
solidation of the financial 
services industry. The 
merger of Salomon and 
Smith. Barney last year, for 
-example, catapulted - the 


resulting enlarged invest- 
ment banking and brokerage 
firm into the elite of 
so-called “bulge-bracket" 
firms. 

Consolidation also brings 
job losses. In spite of present 
euphoria, “there is some con- 
cern [among employees in 
the securities industry] 
because consolidation means 
that we will have enormous 
supply hitting the street.” 
says Ms Zimmerman. “We 
began to see elements of this 
in the mergers of Salomon/ 
Smith Barney and UBS/SBC, 
but all of those individuals 
were snapped up rapidly 
because of a fairly strong 
market. But as consolida- 
tions continue, the number 
of people vying for a smaller 
number of seats will.become 
greater.” 

Thus, the equation for 
investment bankers, at all 
levels, has become more 
complex. Ms Zimmerman 
explains: They might say. 
‘OK, we're looking at 
extremely high levels of 
compensation and perhaps a 
two or three-year guarantee, 
but will I have built up 
enough capital to leave the 
business, or will 1 be able to 
re-enter the mainstream?' 
There are Individuals who 
are viewing moving to new 
organisations more warily - 
and that includes very large, 
very profitable entities." 

Blue chip names such as 
Merrill Lynch and JJP. Mor- 
gan, which a year or so ago 
seemed destined to retain 
their independence for ever, 
are now frequently the sub- 
ject of merger rumours. 
After this month's Sl70bn 
merger of Citicorp and Trav- 
elers (the parent of Salomon 
Smith Barney) - which will 
itself cause some job losses 
in overlapping areas such as 
capital markets - no combi- 
nation seems unthinkable. 

For the moment, Wall 
Street is raakrngr hay while 
the sun shines t and every- 
body wins. In the longer 
term, there will inevitably be 
some losers, too. 


B elfast's Europe will 
today play host to a 
meeting that could 
seal the fate of the 
Northern Ireland peace pro- 
cess. 

A special session of the 
ruling council of the Ulster 
Unionist party will hear 
David Trimble, the party 
leader, defend his decision to 
support last week's political 
settlement 

Should Mr Trimble win 
backing for the deal, there is 
every expectation the cam- 
paign for a Yes vote in next 
month's referendum will be 
won. Should he lose, the 
peace agreement would be 
dead. Mr Trimble would be 
ousted as leader, his political 
career at an end, and the 
province in turmoil. That is 
what happened to a former 
Unionist leader, Brian Faulk- 
ner, who signed an earlier 
settlement, the Sunningdale 
agreement of 1973, but foiled 
to win his party’s backing 
for it 

“Everything hangs oh 'Sat- 
urday. Even a reasonable 
victory for Trimble and 
everything will go forward 
like a rocket,” says Paul 
Bew, politics professor at 
Belfast’s Queens University. 

" So how strong is Unionist 
opposition to the peace 
agreement? Might it run 
deep enough to oust Mr 
Trimble, or to persuade vot- 
ers to reject the deal? 

Certainly, Mr Trimble has 
had a difficult week. On 
Wednesday the Orange 
Order, which has around 
60,000 members and stages 
marches in commemoration 
of William of Orange's defeat 
of the Catholic King James n 
at the Battle of Boyne in 
1690. failed to endorse the 
deal at a special meeting of 
the Grand Lodge. 

The Order accounts for 
around 85 of the 800-plus del- 
egates at the council, but its 
influence would be wider as 
many ordinary unionists 
would also be Orangemen. 

However, the news might 
not be as bad for the peace 
agreement as it might seem. 
Orangemen say only 20 of 
the 100 -plus members pres- 
ent voted against the deaL 
What happened was that 
Lord Molyneaux, a former 
grand master and UUP 
leader, the Order took a leaf 
out of Sinn Fdin’s book and 


Trimble’s 
tall task 

John Murray Brown considers the depth 
of Unionist opposition to Northern 
Ireland's peace agreement 



Out of step: the Orange order on the march 
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sought more time for clarifi- 
cation on three areas of con- 
cern - the release of para- 
military prisoners, police 
reform, and the decommis- 
sioning of terrorist arms. 

The Orange Order, then, 
may not give a clear indica- 
tion of the mood of the UUP 
council meeting as a whole. 
That will reflect a wider 
unionist opinion - and the 
leader's ability to shape the 
outcome will be limited. The 
UUP has a weak central 
organisation with constitu- 
ency parties enjoying consid- 
erable autonomy. In the 
rural west of the province, 
where protestants are tbe 
minority, there is a deep sus- 
picion about a deal that 
could see Sinn Fein, the 
IRA's political wing, at the 
heart of the new Northern 
Ireland government. Hence, 
for Mr Trimble, the biggest 


threat could come from 
within bis own party ranks. 
As many as six of the UUP's 
10 MPs are said to be 
opposed to the agreement 

Outside the UUP. the most 
vociferous unionist opposi- 
tion comes from Rev Ian 
Paisley. The deal, he says, 
“sells our beloved country 
into a united Ireland". Mr 
Paisley can still count on a 
huge personal following. He 
can also count on unionists' 
visceral dislike of Sinn Fein. 
TO throw your lot in with 
politicians who espouse a 
united Ireland is viewed as 
the ultimate treachery. 

All the same, many ordi- 
nary unionists would not see 
the evangelical Presbyterian 
leader as a credible voice to 
lead unionism as a whole. 
Indeed, both Mr Paisley and 
Bob McCartney, the UK 
unionist leader who is also 


against the deal. h.ivo imis 
ceded it is likely the Ye: - , 
comp will prevail in the n-l- 
erenrium. 

In some respects. 
the battle over the referen- 
dum may not be as divisive 
as seems. The Usiltle.'numd 
for seats in the prep »sed 
Northern Ireland assembly 
will be just as impnrtar,! 

Tbm Hadden, co-auth ef 
Northern Ireland - The 
Choice . which outlines the 
range of political models for 
the province, believes "if 
unionists are offered a pack- 
age they will tend to for 
it, but if they have to ehoov. 
they will go for the strong 
party. You might yet 73 per 
cent in the referendum and 
yet [Mr Paisley's] UUP could 
still do well In the elections 
I think the government mnv 
have been rash to go for 
early elections". 

If the DUP Kignilientitly 
increases its vole at the 
expense of the main unionist 
party, it is just possible Mr 
Paisley could block the 
establishment of the pro- 
posed all-Ireland bodies 
which, for the nationalist?, 
are the centrepiece of the 
agreement. 

, Mr Trimble's supporters 
believe the longer the refer- 
endum campaign goes on. 
the more voters will realise 
they have nothing to fear 
from the agreement. But he 
faces a formidable task. 

Unionist history is littered 
with the stories of unionist 
leaders who seek an accom- 
modation with nationalist-; 
and find they have not 
brought the rank and file 
with them. Mr Paisley has 
been the main beneficiary of 
the internal ructions ’.ls.it 
ensued. 

However, the pohiici.vn- 
preacher is not the forve he 
once was. Moreover, imlik- 
in 1973 when workers 
brought the province to a 
standstill in protest at the 
Sunningdale agreement. Mr 
Paisley cannot rely on the 
support of the urban work- 
ing class. They have set up 
their own parties, both of 
which support the deal 

This week, the graffiti un 
the Shankill Road pro- 
claimed "Well Done Trim- 
ble". He will be hoping the 
sentiment rein a: ns 

unchanged after today's crit- 
ical meeting. 


T he dulcet tones of 
Simon and Garfun- 
twi seem somewhat 
incongruous in the 
middle of a Chinese building 
site. But the So und of 
Silence , piped out from a 
concealed loudspeaker, is 
extremely fitting *w 
Pndong, Shanghai's aspiring 
Wall Street and one of the 
world's largest urban devel- 
opments. Pndong is quiet - 
and virtually empty. 

Pndong, which has about 
as much office space as 
d o wn to wn Hong Kong and 
half that of central London, 
jg a monument to ambition. 
In the 1990s. the gown- 
meat has invested Ynl25bn 
($X5bn) with the aim of 
transforming the 
mudflats an the «*** ™ 

the Huangpu river into a 
haven for business. Office 
space in Shanghto has 
grown by a foctor of 22 from 
180000 sq m in 
sq m this year. But the cho- 
rus from the Jackhammers 
and piledrivers that hutit 
the tower blocks has faded 
to the occasional dank Of 
half-hearted construction- 
As offices have gone up. 
rents have come down, un- 
fng vacancy rates of about 


S ha n gha i: where silence is not golden 

James 1 Harding and John Ridding find that China’s biggest urban development is in dire need of more tenants 


70 per cent for ‘the Pndong 
(district, Morgan .Stanley; 
warns of a sustained slit 
Bents have already fallen 
from about US$8 a sq ft at 
the peak of tbe market to 
1994-95 to less than US$8. 
The US investment hank 
prediets a further foil of up 
to SO per cent. 

So far, building what 
rrhiwa cans the hardware of 
a modern financial centra - 
office blocks and telephone 
Hues - has proved easy. But 
to fill the bandings, China 
seeds to lay the foundations 
for a competitive service 
sector: the rule of law, 
self-regulating financial 
markets and a culture of 
independent-minded profes- 
gionaltem. 

The property glut dates 
back to 1992, when the Tate 
paramount leader Deng 
Xiaoping gave bis blessing 
to ShanghaTs plans to build 
an international financ ial 
centre, triggwtae^j" 
investment and speculation. 
••There was a stampede. 


says Edward Cheung, gen- 
eral manager of C.Y. LeOng, 
the pro pe r ty amsuttancy. 

Chinese state companies 

and ministries. Bang Kong’s 
big developers, Japan’s Mori 
group and other Interna- 
tional property companies 
piled to. “With hindsight, it 
seems clear that the city 
authorities released too 
much land, too quickly,” 
says one developer. 

Most market analysts say 
prices trill not stop falling 
until next year at toe earli- 
est. Once they Mt bottom, 
they are likely to stay there 
for several years. Victims 
are already emerging among 
Pndong’s Asian investors, as 
Thailand’s C-P. Group and 
Daewoo of Korea seek to 
scale down or strap projects. 
There are even . concerns 
about Mori’s 94-storey 
tower, the tallest in the 
world, though toe Japanese 
group iiMrfstg it will be fin- 
ished an schedule in 2001. 

Even more worries centre 
on banks. “The massive 


oversupply , of property will 
pose problems for the bank- 
tog system,” says Morgan 
Stanley. China’s fr a pks are 

already hardened with bad 
debts to loss-making state 
enterprises. Loans to compa- 
nies and institutions that 
fancied themselves as prop- 
erty developers threaten to 
make mattes worse. 


The symptoms look alarm- 
ingly similar to those that 
have led to popping sounds 
all over Asia, as one prop- 
erty bobble after another 
has burst So, Is Shanghai 
fostering a herd of white ele- 
phants on toe banks of tbe 
Huangpu river? Or can the 
dty escape the fate of other 
Asian developments? 


Shanghai: teqtH d office rants and occupancy 
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Odds are that Shanghai 
will scrape through. Over 

the past year, toe municipal 
government has restricted 
the supply of land for tbe 
development i f "Tua and 
luxury residencies. It has 
also sought to redirect 
developers to low-cost bous- 
ing, a potentially lucrative 
market 

Jiang Jianqing, president 
of the Shanghai branch of 
ICBC, the city's biggest 
bank, brashes off compari- 
sons with other Asian cities. 
“We have great growth 
potential,” he says. 

Mr Cheung at C.Y. Leung 
agrees. “Pndong is going to 
work," he says. He cites 
infrastructure projects, such 
as the new airport due to 
open to 2000 and a new 
underground rail line, 
which should entice busi- 
ness across the river from 
its traditional home an the 
west bank of toe Huangpu. 

The government has used 
its muscle to encourage that 
migration. All foreign banks 


wanting to conduct local 
c u r re ncy business in China 
or insurance companies 
seeking to operate in the 
domestic market have to set 
up offices in Pudong- For 
foreign financial institu- 
tions, the centre of gravity 
In China has already become 
the new development zone. 
(Though even if all the for- 
eign groups in China moved 
to Pudong, they would only 
occupy a fraction of the vast 
office space.) 

Shanghai's property devel- 
opers may also be less frag- 
ile than regional counter- 
parts. Although precise 
funding figures are difficult 
to obtain, much of Shang- 
hai’s international property 
investment has come from 
the big Hong Kong develop- 
ers, with a large portion 
comprised of equity rather 
than loans. Most have 
robust balance sheets and 
can afford to switch their 
strategies from short-term 
sales to longer-term leasing. 
That pushes rents down, but 


avoids a fire-sale and a 
resulting collapse in prop- 
erty prices. 

In Pudong. many of the 
tower blocks have been par- 
tially financed by ministries 
or other state organisations. 
The 88-storey Jinmao build- 
ing, for instance, is backed 
by Moftec, tbe Ministry for 
Foreign Trade And Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. If they 
cannot lease the building, 
some state bodies may oven 
be prepared to relocate in 
Pndong themselves. 

On the demand side, prop- 
erty agents cite continued 
arrivals of foreign investors 
and the expansion or exist- 
ing companies. “When com- 
panies more within Shang- 
hai they typically double 
their space,’ says Mr Fulton 
at First Pacific Davies. 
“Requirements are now in 
the region or 1,000 sq m.” 

If the government man- 
ages to strip away the state 
shackles hampering the 
development or a competi- 
tive financial services indus- 
try, Pndong should eventu- 
ally emerge as an important 
regional financial centre. 
Only then will the buz?, of 
commerce replace the eerie 
sound of silence. 
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see-saws on 
Russia vote 


WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


By Kenneth Goadbig 
and Paul Sdman 
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The price of palladium, an 
essential metal for some 
industrial and automotive 
catalysts, as well as elec- 
tronic components, was 
extremely volatile yesterday. 
Starting below 3300 a troy 
ounce on the London bullion 
market, the price jumped 
quickly to 5323.50 after news 
from Russia that the coun- 
try's lower house of parlia- 
ment had rejected Sergei 
Kiriyenko, President Boris 
Yeltsin’s candidate for prime 
minister, far a second time. 

Russia, the world's biggest 
producer of palladium, 
accounting for 60 per cent of 
supply, did not export any in 
the first six months of 1997 
because or bureaucratic 
bold- ups. 

Many analysts expect a re- 
run this year because of Rus- 
sia's present political 
upheavals. 

On Wednesday, palladium 
went to its highest price 
ever. $351.50 an ounce, and 
since Tuesday it has been 
more valuable than gold. 
Although the price slipped 
back yesterday, to close in 
London at 3312.50 an ounce, 
it remained above gold, 
which closed at $307.15. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, there was a late 
surge in copper's price as 
rumours of an explosion in a 
US refinery swept through 
the market However. Asarco 
said there had been only 
“minor glitches" at its Hay- 
den smelter and it would re- 
start after maintenance only 
one day late. 

Oil production by mem- 
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bers of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Conn- 
tries toll slightly last month 
to 27.454m barrels a day, the 
organisation said yesterday. 
That compared with 27.506m 
b/d in February, though 
three Opec members have 
yet to submit their output 
data for March. 

The price of Brent erode 
rose again on London’s 
International Petroleum 
Exchange. In late trading, 
the benchmark June con- 
tract was $14.89 a barrel 
compared with Thursday's 
close of S14J35. 

On the London Interna- 
tional financial Futures 
Exchange, May coffee 
jumped to a 10-month high 
of $2,025 a tonne before fin- 
ishing down $6 at $1,956. 
Cocoa reversed its five-day 
slide, the May contract clos- 
ing £22 higher at £1,018 a 
tonne. 
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Treasuries adopt cautious mood 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Vincent Boland to London 
and John Labale in New York 


Markets closed a shade 
higher in .mother quiet day 
alter the Bundesbank left lbs 
interest rale regime 
unchanged. A mixed opening 
in the US TREASURY mai^ 
krt confirmed the cautious 
Rinod, although next week is 
expvctcii tn be livelier after 
Ihi- Easier Itoliday. 


Treasuries were mixed 
after the morning release of 
new figures on the US trade 
balance and industrial pro- 
duction. By early afternoon 
the benchmark 30-year bond 
was down & at 103fj. send- 
ing the yield up to 5.878 per 
cent 

The two-year note rose & 
to 99£. yielding 5.515 per 
cent, while the 10 -year note 
lost £ to yielding 5.591 
per cent 

Industrial production in 


March climbed 03 per cent, 
powered by a surge in utility 
usage. The US trade deficit 
grew to Sl2Llbn in February, 
up from a revised Sll.Gbn 
deficit in January. 

In Europe, GERMAN 
BUNDS were slightly firmer 
after the Bundesbank's inac- 
tion on rates, although the 
view is growing that the 
repo rate will rise soon to 
more closer into line with 
pre-Emu rates. The June 
future was again stuck in a 


narrow range of 20 basis 
points, and settled 0.08 
higher at 107.77 with 185,000 
contracts exchanged on the 
DTB. Next week sees a raft 
of statistics on the economy, 
which should give the mar- 
ket new direction, 

UK GILTS were also quiet 
ahead of more figures next 
week. The June future set- 
tled h higher at 109&, but 
activity was quiet on Ltffe, 
with 33,000 contracts traded 
by late afternoon. 
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Swiss on rise 


CURRENCIES & MONEY 


MAM^FffiPpRT 

By Rlctanl Adams 


The Swiss franc toe* a step 
into the foreign exchange 
limelight yesterday, to m a > a 
strong gains against the dol- 
lar, sterling and the D-Mark. 

The Bundesbank’s deci- 
sion to leave German inter- 
est rates unchanged and the 
weakness of the -dollar 
against the Japanese yen 
allowed the Swiss currency 
to strengthen. 

The Swiss franc was man 
helped by the Russian parlia- 
ment's second rejection of 
President Boris Yeltsin’s 
nominee for prime minister. 
But traders said profit-tak- 
ing also aided the franc. 

The Swiss currency ended 
the week in Europe firmer 
against all the major curren- 
cies. Its strongest gain was 
against sterling, which 
weakened by 2.1 centimi*: to 
be worth SFr2525 at the end 
of trading hours in London 
yesterday. 

Against the Swiss franc, 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


Apr 17 


the dollar weakened from 
SPrl^OB to 5FrL49& Else- 
where the dollar was hit by 
the US trade figures released 
yesterday, showing a 
$12-Ubn deficit in February. 
That weakened the dollar 
aga i nst the yen through 
fears of central bank inter- 
vention. 

Sterling's fall 

Swiss franc pulled it lower 
against other I ' nrr m u^d-* dur- 
ing European trading hours. 
Against toe dollar it was vol- 
atile: it touched a four- 

■ POUND M NEWT YORK 
*wir 

Ewot 
1 ram 
3nU) 

IF 

month high during early 
trading of $L687. 

But its failure to breach 
the significant $1.70 level 
caused it to fall back to 
$1-685 by the close of London 


1.6825 

1-8776 

1.6596 


1X920 

18895 

1JM6 

18664 


■ The US trade deficit of 
ftlt Ulb n - against forecasts 


of a $UL8bn shortSd]'- 7 ' rea- 
wakened fears of US pres- 
sure on Japan. The US trade 
gap with Japan rose ZL4 per 
cent to 3&29hn, its highest 
level since October 1997. 

Robert Shapiro, the US 
Commerce undersecretary, 
said: “We must continue to 
press Japan to open up her 
markets... Anther deregulate 
-her economy and stimulate 
domestic demand. n 

Eisuke Sakakibara, 
Japan’s vice finance minis- 
ter said overnight that he 
had “grave concerns”, oyer 
recent exchange rate devel- 
opments. He also said 
Japan’s economic stimulus 
plan was a strong and credi- 
ble program. " 

■ The Bundesbank followed 
the French and Dutch cen- 
tral banka in leaving its 
interest rates unchanged. 
Rumours t>mt thp Germans 
were considering raising, 
rates circulated on Wednes* 
day, when a funds drain was 
made by the T ^n^whawif 

But Hans Hetmeyer, the 
Bundesbank president, 
denied that the funds drain 
gave any indication of 
tighter policy. 


Dolar 

TOTOlblMhtkpWQ 
186.' ■ 


“We are not signalling any 
tightening for the time 
being, but of course- we are 
monitoring the situation 
very closely and that means 
we have to see .what is going 
on in the next month," Mr 
Tletmeyer said. 

“There was clearly a mis- 
interpretation of the alloca- 
tion of our repo business. 1 
think it is now absolutely 
dear that there is no reason 
for any misunderstanding. 
No. we are doing normal 
business. There is nothing 
behind it." 

■ Sterling was rocked by 
news of the death of prime 
minister Tony Blair yester- 
day- Rumours Mmt Mr Blair 
had been involved in a seri- 
ous accident swept through 
the London market during 
early afternoon: trading. 

But the rumours were 
Quashed after hanks deluged 
.the Downing Street press 
office with calls. "That is not 
true. He is Hie is flying 
to the Middle East," a Down- - 
tug Street spokesman said. 

The rumours looked to 
have knocked less than half 
a pfennig off the rate of ster- 
ling against the D-Mark. 
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Old Mutual star moves on 
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I t had to happen eventually When 
a fund manager does remarkably 
well, for a long time, he hi bound 
to get an offer he just cannot 
refuse. For Talal Shakercbi, star per- 
former at Old Mutual's £230m Euro- 
pean unit frost, it Is time to move on. 
And he is taking hie team With him, 
leaving Old Mutual to pick up the 
pieces. 

Shakerchi is to set up his own fund 
management business, although he is - 
reluctant to talk about exactly what 
the company win da “Most of what we 
win do Is managing money for other 


companies,” he says. 

But Cor the SJUftplus investors in the 
ftmd, which has topped the European 
sector Ibr the seven years since Shaker- 
chi took over, the question most be 
whether Old Mutual can put together a 
decent team. 

An Investor who risked £i,ooo on 
Shakerchi when he joined OM would 
have seen ft turn into £4,607. 

DavM Pook at OM says the company 

is looking far a new team. And Shaker- 
chi and his team are to work out their 
three months' notice, as they are leav- 
ing on “friendly- terms. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Shares tumble as interest rate worries persist 
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marktoreport 

By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

There was do respite for 
Loudon’s equity market yester- 
day, with sellers again out in 
force, driving all the main indices 
lower for the fourth consecutive 
day and the sixth out of the last 
seven trading sessions. 

Once again it was the threat of 
a rise in UK interest rates, possi- 
bly as early as next month, that 
hung over the market, although 
there was a minor element of 
relief for the big exporting stacks 
as sterling nudged down against 
the dollar and the D-Mark. The 


Bank of England’s wrchwi^ rate 
index moved higher early in the 
session, only to tom off in mid- 
morning aid finish down on the 
day. 

By then, however, the damage 
to stock market sentiment had 
already been done. The expiry of 
FTSE loo index options in mid- 
morning prompted a substantial 
flurry of activity during a 20- 
minute period and brought 
renewed downside pressure on an 
already nervous market 

The FTSE 100 index dropped 
decisively below 6,000, sliding 
another 79.8, or L3 per cent, to 
5,922.2, extending the decline 
over the shortened week to 183.3, 
or 3 per cent 


More worrying, dealers said, 
was the extent of the weakness 
which encompassed the second- 
ly ers aid th e smallcap stocks. 

The FTSE 250 Index fen 17.6 to 
5.51&2, leaving that measure 104 
lower over the week, while the 
FTSE Small Cap index dipped 68 
to 2,623.7 - a decline of 108 ova: 
the four-day period. The FTSE 
All-Share Index fell 308 or LI per 
cent 

There were further problems 
for London caused by trends in 
overseas markets. Wan Street's 
85point dip on the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average on Thursday 
was seen by dealers in the City 
as manageable, but there was a 
feeling of uncertainty about the 


trend in New York at the outset 
of trading yesterday. 

The Dow kicked off on a weak 
note, stabilised and then rallied 
before slipping again. Not long 
after London dosed, the Dow was 
dinging to a ramwll gain 

Earlier, another disappointing 
performance by Tokyo and Hong 
Kong, which fell L6 per cent and 
LI per cent respectively, added to 
the air of uncertainty affecting 
European stock markets. 

Dealers were reluctant to call 
an end to the m arket’ s bun ran, 
which saw the FTSE 100 hit a 
record 60505 at the start of the 
week, responding to the burst of 
merger activity surrounding US 
banks. 


And they pointed to the rela- 
tively low turnover in the market 
throughout the shortened trading 
week. 

At the 6pro cut-off point yester- 
day, turnover was 6658m shares, 
the lowest daily total for almost a 
month. 

“Well get a much dearer pic- 
ture of the economy, and there- 
fore the stock market, next week 
when we get details of inflation, 
average earnings and retail 
sales,” said one marketmaker. 

Others warned of the 
extremely nervous State of mar- 
kets on both sides of the Atlantic, 
noting the potential for rate rises 
in the UK, Germany and the US 
in the short to medium term. 
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Activity in the derivatives market 
was enfivaned by the expiry of 
FTSE 700 index options yester- 
day, writes Peter John. 

The expiry mid -morning led to 
some sharp movements hr the 
underlying cash market 
it contributed to overall 
options turnover of 51,642 con- 
tracts compared with 53,099 
contracts on Thursday. 

Meanwhile, among aidMofual 
stock options, Allied Domecq 
was the most heavily traded 
with volume reaching 4,009 lots, 
it was followed by BP, with 
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3,529 lots, GEC with 2,945, 
Reed’with 1^10 and Fteutars 
with 12 60. 

Meanwhile on the futures 
pitch, the contract on the FTSE 
TOO which expires In June was 
at 5,981 by the 4.10pm dose of 
open-outcry daafing. 

At the lime it was only some 
25 points above the undertying 
cash market and significantly 
be/ow ns estimated fair value - 
the premium which factors in 
dividend flows and carrying 
costs, and which stands at just 
above 50 points. 
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Banks fall 
as sell-off 
widens 

CONB 1 ANKSREPORT 
By Peter Join 

The sell-off in banks 
widened yesterday as Stan- 
dard Chartered headed the 
list of Footsie fallen. The 
view that most of the big 
banks are overvalued was 
exacerbated in Standard's 
case by co mment s from the 
bank that it had no intention 
of joining the global rush for 
consolidation. 

Mervyn Davies, group 
executive director for Hong 
Kong, C hina and north-east 
Asia, said: “We have made 
our position very clear that 
we are very keen to stay as 
an Independent company 
and we have a very bright 
future.” 

He said the recent big 
mergers among US banks 
were unlikely to have a sig- 
nificant impact on Hong 
Kong’s banking industry and 
Standard remained keen to 
expand in Asia in spite of 
the economic turmoil in the 
region. 

The stock was also 
affected by the growing ner- 
vousness about the Japanese 
economy and ended the day 
64 lower at 940p. 

Other banks were also 
weak again. Lloyds, which 
fell very sharply on Thurs- 
day after SBC Warburg Dil- 
lon Read turned more cau- 
tious, shed 16 to 979p, and 
National Westminster slid 23 
to£lL50. 

Burmah-Castrol shed 10 to 
£11.42 as the market reacted 
to the latest US deal which 
has pushed Burmah down 
the ranking. 

Analysts said that Burmah 
and Pexmzoil have been slug- 
ging it out for top industry 
slot in the US. However. 
Pennzofl and Quaker State 
have agreed to merge their 
motor lubricants and oil 


change centre operations 
into a new company with 
estimated annual revenues 
of about S3hn. 

One analyst said that in a 
low growth business, where 
margins are all-important, 
the merger puts Burmah 
firmly in second place and 
undermines its cost-cutting 
capability. 

BP advanced 3 to 886 '/rp on 
the hack of a firmer crude 
price, which has been 
boosted by aggressive noises 
from Saddam Hussein and a 
downward revision by the 
UN of Iraq's export capabil- 
ity. 

Monument Oil & Gas 
remained under pressure at 
58‘/ip after a poor week for 
the stock. Dealers said a 
large line of stock had been 
overhanging the market. 

Rio grand 

Mining group Rio Tinto 
was active after positive ana- 
lyst comments in the wake 
of a copper price rally to 
four-and-a-half mouth highs. 

The stock rose 26p to 858p 
at one point as Morgan Stan- 
ley reiterated its "buy” 
stance on the stock and set a 
950p price target, but it later 
fell back. The broker was 
reacting to the current 
strength in copper prices, a 
favourable macroeconomic 
environment and a big draw- 
down in pulp and paper 
inventories, which they see 
as a leading indicator for 
Copper and a hmnfnhim. 

The positive comments fol- 
lowed an earlier recommen- 
dation from Cazenove. which 
was said to be enthusiastic 
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unavailable for comment. 

In addition, Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson had set a 
900p price target on the 
stock. 

Zeneca fell 75 to £25.00 
after Kleinwort advised cli- 
ents to "top-slice" and 
switch into SmithKline Bee- 
chain. The latter has been 
hard hit this week because 
of what analysts saw as 
uninspiring research and 
development presentations 
in New York and London. 
The shares were compara- 
tively firm closing only 4 
lower at 721p. Glaxo Well- 
come fell 13 to £16.60. 

LLP. the publisher of 
Lloyd's List, made its mar- 
ket debut at a 16 per cent 
premium to the placing 
price. 

The shares were placed at 
285p and started trading 
around 330p before moving 
up to dose at 347%p. 

Two-thirds of the equity 
was placed with institutions 
as well as being offered to 
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the staff. Mercury Asset 
Management was said tu 
hold an 8 per cent stake in 
the company. 

Arm Holdings, which 
designs and licenses micro- 
processors, also made a 
highly successful debut un 
the UK market yesterday. 
The shares, which were 
offered at 575p, rose to £IO.QU 
before dosing at 82np. 

Cable & Wireless dropped 
28'. a to 719' a p following stock 
weakness in the Far East. In 
addition. Credit Suisse First 
Boston lias downgraded the 
stock from “buy" to "hold". 

The broker said the stuck 
hnd met its near-term perfor- 
mance target, with (he 
recent share price rise reduc 
ing the discount to estimated 
asset valuation tn 3 per cent 
from 30 per cent in January. 

BT upgraded 

On the other hand. CSFB 
has upgraded British Tele- 
com from “hold" tu "buy", 
arguing that the shares have 
"substantially underper- 
formed their telecommunica- 
tions peers in the UK nml we 
believe the shares currently 
offer one of the best valua- 
tion propositions in the 
European group”. 

However, the stock is one 
of the most liquid in the 
Footsie and is seen as a 
quick way out of a falling 
market. The shares felt 21 to 
635* ip. 

Granada was firm at 
£10.67. helped by Lehman 
Brothers which set a price 
target of £13.00 on the stock 

Perpetual, the fund man- 
agement group which has 
risen sharply over the past 
couple of weeks, tumbled 
217's to £40.27*3 after the 
company's chairman denied 
stake sale gossip. 

Carpetright lifted 11*. 9 to 
381V* after it was announced 
that Lord Harris, its chair- 
man, had bought 100.000 
ordinary shares in the com- 
pany at 363p per share. 

Lard Harris now holds a 
beneficial interest of 15.67 
per cent and a non-beneficial 
interest of 0.02 per cenL 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND APRIL 18/APRIL 19 .1998 


Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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Dow edges 
up but tech 
stocks slip 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Wall St boosts Frankfurt after early setback 


EUROPE 


AMHUC/IS_ 

Trading on Wall Str^t wras 
noised at midday, with the 
broader market gaining 
ground but technology 
shares pulling back, writes 
John Labttts m New York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had gained 8.72 to 
9,085.29, while the broader 
Standard & Poor’s 500 rose 
3.19 to 1.111.36. 

Financial shares were 
largely responsible for lifting 
the Dow, with American 
Express up $4% to $106% on 
speculation that the com- 
pany was close to a deal, per- 
haps a merger, with AIG. 
Travelers Group pushed 
higher as well, to $64$ on a 
rise of SlK. 

Caterpillar was unnhang uri 
at %56& after the heavy 
equipment producer 
reported better, than expec- 
ted quarterly earning s. But 
McDonald's slipped $% to 
$60& in spite of earnings in 
line with expectations. 

General Motors, another 
corporate reporter, fell to 
$69% after unveiling a 53 per 
cent fell in profits. 

A mixed technology sector 
sent the Nasdaq composite 
down 1.83 to 1,856.41. Among 
computer shares. Bay Net- 
works fell to $23&. 

Analysts at Goldman 
Sachs and Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell cut their ratings an 
the company after the 


release of quarterly figures. 

Investors also in on 
many internet shares.. Excite 
tumbled $10£ or more than 
12 per cent to S80J5 following 
a string of recent share price 
rises. Netscape lost as per 
cent or $2£ to 523%. . But on 
the upside. Ameritrada rose 
more than i? per cent to $29. 

Cendant, the direct mar* 
keting company that fell 47 
per cent on Thursday, 
rebounded slightly, rising 
$1% or as per cent to $20}}. 

Small-cap shares made 
slight advances, winding ' the 
Russell 2000 index up, but by 
less than a point to 484LB9. 

TORONTO banking 
were marked down, follow- 
ing news tha t Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce 
and Toronto-Duminiun Bank 
would merge. 

Analysts said most Cana- 
dian bank stocks fell in part 
because expectations about a 
merger were already largely 
priced into the market. 

CIRC fell C$1.95 to C$56.15 
while in New York the 
bank's stock fell $1% to $39. 
Shares of Toronto Dominion 
lost C$L90 to C$71.10 while 
in New York they were 
down $1% to $49%. 

The merger, will create the 
second largest corporate 
marriage in Canadian his- 
tory. The broader market 
was also weak at midsession 
with the 300 composite index 
down 5231 to 7.75L60 in vol- 
ume of almost 37m shares. 


Shares in FRANKFURT 
overcame early hesitation to 
close higher, helped by Wall 
Street's resurgence early in 
the US session. The Xetra 
Dax index picked itself up 
from a low of 5,243.26 to 
dose 33.66 higher at 5,326.63 
after, the Bundesbank con* 
firmed most expectations by 
leaving its leading interest 
rates unchanged. 

Deutz shed 80 pfg to 
DM1&50 alter announcing a- 
12 per cent fell in first-quar- 
ter sales, but Deutsche Tele- 
kom sprang to a fresh hi gh 
after it announced a deal 
with Microsoft to put adver- 
tising on the home page of 
its T-Online service. The 
shares rose DM1.45 to 
DM4£L30. 

Banks also had a mostly 
good day as Goldman Sachs 
and Lehman Brothers circu- 
lated bullish reports on the 
sector. Dresdner climbed 
DM3.43 to DM95.75 and Com- 
merzbank 46 pfg to DM72.65, 
but Deutsche Bank slid 30 
p£g to DM150.40. 

PARIS turned higher after 
its streak of losing sessions, 
helped by a positive opening 
on Wall Street and a slight 
recovery in the dollar, 
against the franc. 

After spending most of day 
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in negative territory, tech- 
nology shares palled the 
CAC 40 index back into posi- 
tive territory to close 15A4 
higher at 3A61AS. Computer 
maker Bull posted the big- 
gest gain, up FFr390 or 59 
per cent to FFr7390. 

Computer consultancy Cap 
Gemini came second with a 
FFr38 or 5.3 per cent climb 
to FFr750 as Morgan Stanley 
raised its price target to 
FFr775 and maintained its 
outperform rating. Chip 
maker SGS Thomson was 
another strong performer 
rising FFr20.30 or 4.4 per 
cent to FFr481.30 after it 
published better -than-expec- 
ted first-quarter results. 

Financials, which put in a 


strong performance earlier 
in the week, ran into profit- 
taking. Banque Nationals de 
Paris lost FFr18 or 39 per 
cent to FFr493, Soctefe Gdn- 
6 rale fell FFr31 or 2.4 per 
cent to FFrL244, and Credit 
Commercial de Fiance gave 
up FFr990 to FFr480. 

MTIiAN posted marginal 
gains as a rebound in bank- 
ing shares lifted sentiment, 
helping cut earlier losses. 
The Mibtel Index rose 122. or 
0.5 per cent, to 25900. 
Strength in Flat also sup- 
ported the overall market 
Banks, which were 
depressed In early trading, 
closed higher on hopes of 
further restructuring in the 
sector following the merger 
ann o uncemen t between Cre- 
dito Italian 0 and Unicredito. 
Banca di Roma rose L196 to 
L3.420 an speculation that it 
would be the next bank to 
announce a tie-up. Banca 
Intesa, seen as a strong 
merger candidate, added 
LS29 to L12306. Credico ItaL 
iano closed down L122 at 
L10955, giving up some of 
Thursday’s gaire 
Fiat rose L196 to L8.611 on 
an announcement by the 
environment minister that 
the government's three-year 
economic plan contained 
cash Incentives to buy envi- 
ronmentally friendly cars. 
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Alitalia fell L 1,052 to 
L35.100 on heavy profit-tak- 
ing, losing ground for the 
third consecutive day. The 
shares were suspended at 
one point for falling beyond 
their daily limit. 

ZURICH was weak as cau- 
tion over the outlook for 
interest rates was exacer- 
bated by news that Goldman 
Sachs had cut the weighting 
of Swiss shares in its Euro- 
pean portfolio. The SMI 
index fell 46.4 to 7,453.7, 
extending its loss over the 
week to 29 per cent. 

Pharmaceuticals stocks, 
which account for more than 
40 per cent of the blue-chip 
index, were lower after Peter 


Sullivan, equity strategist, 
said that Goldman Sachs 
was shifting from defensive 
stocks, such as pharmaceuti- 
cals and foods, and the inter- 
est rate sensitive sectors. 

Roche certificates fell to a 
low of SFrl4.930 before 
recovering to close SFrlOO 
down at SFY15.000. Novartis 
lost SFT4I to SFr2JMl. N estlG 
lost SFY85 tol SF13937. 

Chemicals were mixed. 
Ciba lost SFr295 to SFH8AS5 
but Clnriant picked up SFri2 
to SPr 1,605 and Ems rose 
SFrlOO to SFrS.420. 

Among financials. Baloise 
continued to outperform the 
market on the back of long- 
running merger rumours. 


rising SFT126 to SFT3.528. 

AMSTERDAM edged up 
after a volatile session domi- 
nated by heavy options trad- 
ing. The AEX index closed 
up 4.86 to 1.161.76 helped by 
short covering of option-re- 
lated positions. 

High-technology stocks 
were hit by profit-taking 
after their recent run. ASM 
Lithography fell FI 4.60 to 
Fl 163.40 and Baan 90 cents 
to Fl 20390. 

Akzo Nobel, the chemicals 
group, rallied Fl 17,10 to 
Fl 413.10 following its 
announcement that it would 
seek shareholder approval 
for an increase in authorised 
share capital. 

Brewer Heineken rose 
Flu to F14S2 after it 
received approval to raise its 
stake in its Polish affiliate. 
Grolsch was also higher, 
adding Fl 190 to Fl 57.80. 

MADRID closed up helped 
by trading linked to the 
futures expiry. The general 
index recouped earlier losses 
and closed up 531 at 905.37. 

Telefonica, the market 
benchmark fell Pta40 to 
PtaH.720. Repsol rose PtalSO 
to PtaK.480 ahead of Us first 
quarter results on Monday. 

Written and edited by 
Michael Morgan, Emlko 
Terazono and Peter Hall 


Tokyo falls to lowest since mid- January Jo’burg 

slips after 
big gains 


Earnings hopes lift Mexico 


Expectations of some strong 
first-quarter gaming s helped 
MEXICO CITY with the IPC 
index, which started on a 
subdued note, rising 40.41 to 
5,041.96. 

reading retailer Contra la 
dora Comercial Mexicana 
reported a 73 per cent rise in 
first-quarter sales, while 
many analysts expect strong 
demand for cement to have 
helped first-quarter earnings 
at Apasco. 

SAO PAULO lost marginal 
ground an speculative trad- 
ing ahead of Monday's 
options expiry. The Bovespa 


index slipped 87 to 12,004. 

The weakness was partly 
caused by uncertainty over 
the future weighting of mar- 
ket benchmark Telebrfis. 
which will be privatised 
later this year. 

Some options holders fear 
that the shares’ weighting 
will be reduced substantially 
and are reluctant to roll over 
their positions. 

BUENOS AIRES gained 
ground in spite of fears that 
weakness in Brazilian shares 
could affect sentiment The 
Merval index rose 9.86 to 
690.05. 


i«WPAC!HC 

Renewed p essimism over the 
likely effectiveness of 
Japan’s forthcoming eco- 
nomic stimulus measures 
sent TOKYO lower, writes 
OOlian Tett 

The Nikkei 225 average fell 
l.l per cent or 179.97 to 
15,703.80. The Index moved 
between 15,853.91 and 
15,46490 - its lowest level 
since January 17. 

The broader-based Topix 
index, which covers all 
stocks, fell 49 to 212.44 and 
the Nikkei 300 fell 1.1 to 
23999. 

Last month the govern- 
ment announced it would 
spend Y16.000bn in a new 
economic package to stave 
off the risk of recession. It is 
due to announce more 
details next week. 

However, the G7 meeting 
in Washington last week 
apparently did not produce 
the degree of pressure that 


had been expected for Japan 
to turn these pledges into 
dramatic policy changes. 
This prompted a wave of 
selling by foreign investors 
yesterday, traders said. 

Total volume on the first 
section rose to 430m, up 
from Thursdays 400m. Los- 
ers outnumbered gainers by 
670 to 442, while 166 issues 
remained nnchang ed. 

Real estate issues dropped 
sharply, with Sumitomo 
Realty falling Y87 to Y630, 
Mitsui Fndosan losing Y32 to 
YL200 and Mitsubishi Estate 
dropping Y28 to Yl&SL 

Banks and construction 
stocks also suffered: Indus- 
trial Rank of Japan fell Y10 
to Y850, while Dai Ichl Kan- 
gyo dropped Y19 to Y86L 

HONG KONG was dented 
by a weak yen and weaker 
markets elsewhere in Asia. 
This left the Hang Seng 
index down 186.46 or L7 per 
cent at 11,001.32, having 
recovered from a low of 
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10,876.00. Turnover picked 
up to HK$&2bn from Thurs- 
day's HK$7bn. 

HSBC Holdings continued 
to dominate trade, account- 
ing far 78 points of the index 
I06S as it declined HK$6 to 
HK$232. 

Property counters, how- 
ever, suffered the largest set- 
backs as the weaker yen 


sparked fears of higher local 
interest rates. The sector fell 
23 per cent 

Cheung Kong lost HKS135 
to HK$53, Sun Hung Kai 
Properties slid HKS1.65 to 
HKS48.60 and Henderson 
Land ended 60 cents lower at 
HK$35.90. 

TAIPEI lost 13 per cent 
led by declines in leading 
electronics shares. The 
weighted index fell 160.72 to 
8,619.49 depressed by a 3.7 
per cent decline in the elec- 
tronics sector. 

Taiwan Semiconductor fell 
TS6. or 4 per cent, to TS140.50 
while Acer declined TS3.50. 
or 5 per cent, to T$5090. The 
financial sector wa9 flat 
although Taichung Business 
Bank shot up T$2.40 or 5 per 
cent to TJ6390. 

BANGKOK was buoyed by 
positive foreign reserve' data 
released on Thursday. The 
SET index rose 736, or 1.7 
per cent, to 438.99 after 
reports of a $900m increase 


in foreign reserves spurred 
blue chips. 

NTS Steel rose Bt9.40 to 
Bt3.10 and Secnrities One, 
the most active issue of the 
day. fell Bto.60 to Bt?.90. 

BOMBAY was propelled 
higher by heavy buying by 
retail investors and good 
support from domestic finan- 
cial institutions. 

The BSE-30 index closed 
52.44 higher at 4,186.76 after 
profit-taking pulled the mar- 
ket back from a day's high of 
4,18837. 

Software stocks saw 
strong demand on the view 
that the companies will ben- 
efit from concessions under 
the government’s new 
export-import policy. 

JAKARTA was lower for 
the fifth consecutive day on 
continued selling pressure in 
some blue-chip telecommuni- 
cation issues, in spite of sta- 
ble Indonesian interest rates. 
The composite index lost 2.17 
to 507902. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg pulled back, 
along with other world mar- 
kets. in what many analysts 
regarded ns a much needed 
consolidation after its heady 
three-week nm. 

The overall index, which 
began the month at 7,710 
and reached three record 
highs during the week, fell 
back 69 to S.I94.9. 

The golds sector, which by 
contrast had been an under- 
performer, picked up 1.4 per 
cent to 935.6 as the bullion 
price, under pressure earlier 
in the week, picked up to 
$30890. 

But precious metals pro- 
ducer Gencor was hit by 
profit-taking ahead of the 
weekend, slumping 75 cents 
or 6 per cent to R1130. 
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2007712-141 (14*388) 

Ceble t wrefaas ComramlcMlana PLC ADR 
(51) ■ 34.17 (70) 

Cadbury SctuMppa PLCADR/4.1) - 
810825 (3) .125 (2. 3,1) 125(15*0* 
.1875 fl* SS (fa 8} 35 (15*308) 

Crebri 8 Couriss PLC 11 V*, Iri Mg Drii 
S* 2021 ■ 155J fl5Ap88) 

Captri S Fritfonol Pmpertn PLC Onl lOp 
(Np - 17/04396) - 2 (4) 3 (3) 

emtn PLC wsre El - 92 ta 1) 

Carfem CumitKiriiaflons PLC ADR pi) - 
3875 9 l 125 (15ApB6) 

Carton CamnutaSona PLC 55p (NM) Cun 
Cm 3M-129 (15*08) 

Caakn PLC V13S% Cum Prt El - 78 80 
. (1<*S8) 

Cheririe BuUng Sodoiy FUg Rts Pwm H 
Bearing Sts -T17 (15*08) 

Oy Ste Eriataa PLC 7% Cm Um In SR 
200SAM - £BD (15*188) » (15*08) 
Clufahu PLC Vfla to Sub lor Ocd - 3»t 
(1S**8) 

Coab Myeh PLC49K CUn Prf Cl -8S 
(l5Ap98) 

Doais Uyea PLC Snr Cm Bda 
0MB*S E1000 (Rg) - «ft|15Ap96) 

Cohan (A) t Co PLC taiVUOrtl 20p ■ 325 
(14*08) 

CummarcUtMon PLC (Aflli Cun hd M £1 
- 147H (15*08) *(15*OQ * tlSApSB) * 
(15*106) 

CarameroW Unkn PLC Btak Cum ki M Ei - 
158*tf1 5*08) *t1 5*388) 4.(1SAp68) 7 
(15AP90) 

CcneUated Coal PLC 05% Cm Red Cum 
PifCI -50(14*00) 

CDOtam Ok>u> PLC 7% Cm Bds 271 1(8004 
(Rq) - HIT'S (ifiAfOB) 

CoCpsmfiM B»* RC B^SHNobChb M 
MCI . 1SS* (15*08) V(15ApgB}*> 


CeuriuMt PLC »Cun M tad Prt Ei - u 
(15*39* 

CeurtauUs PLC 7*% Una Ln Sri 2000103 • 

mwm 

Coals PLC 50% (Nri) Oum MCI -87 


PLC iSW LW P*P 
. lffl%(l5Ap88] 4 (15Ap9fl)-Sfcf1&*39 e ) 

a^reWPLcWtCunW^- 

1S5'S(O0*388) 


jGhsElOOO{ReB)-17S(tSAp68)8 
(15*08)3 t15*OB) *(15*00) 

Dtfy IMS GmamlTfua PLC CWSOp- 
24253075(14*08) 

DtiOBO PLC O'Sfa 814 1271 7p- 508 
(1B*3BB)« (3)8(15*108) -6 (09*08) 0 
(15*08)8(15*00) 

Dbgas PLC ADR R1| - 4BO (3) 05 (S5) 025 
(25, 30. 25) -6873 (14,38) 


Dragon 01 PLC Write SUita Oid IS^L25- 
£8(15*0* 

Duriop PrinMkna Ld 8% Cun Plf El - 88 
(14*06) 

Erei Suwy Hdga PIC 7M Cum M Prf Cl 
-120* (15*08) 

EceWaslEal kwara Offc» PLC 8075% 
Non Cum bid M Cl - 130* (15*08) * 
05*396) 

Ecqw Bkids PLC Cm Prf Sfaa 5p - 130 
(ta*)ta) 

Brass PLC K25)> (Nri) Ow Cum Prt 5p ■ 82 
(15*308) 2 (15*38* 2 (15*08) .48 3 
(15*398)3(15*00)3(15*396) 

Group PLCADfl(4rl)- 505 32 M 
(14*300) 

Enreota 01 PLC 1(Wt Um Ln Sri 2013 - 
137* (15*68) 

Bwlna nn iamil tiwa reu aia Gempany Ld Zaro 
Dh Praf Sta ip- 1ia*(i4*OB) 

Bipriu SMu Ftanctal Group SA USCfO - 
250284 (ISApSB) 06 (15*68) 05 
(15*08) 

Esriria Ftapany Imasaiiam CO Ld 1 0K tat 
ita Deb Glk 2011 • 1H (1 4*08) 
BanBanriPLC/EumMinelSAWlsfl 2003 
Wtt 8 1 2001 Wa) (flag) - ta (15Ag08) 2 
(15*08)2(15*08)2(15*0*2 
(15*108)7(15*108) 

Esprirarim Co PLC Onl Sri Sp ■ 372 
foptwa Daklw PLC Od 2p - IBB (2. 1,. 4, 1, 

283) 9 (2. 1, 0.1,250.4] 70 (B1.0)* {40} 

1 m *(oj *<i) 2 p. 75. a a a 82. 0, i) 

* (0) 3 (1. & 28, 87) .3644 (202) 4 (7a 1. 
3. 1. a 1. 2. 0, 2. 3. a 7a 2. a 25) *(100) 
5(1) *(15*108) 8 (15*383) 

Frinqr Group HJC CM 9p - 68 8 (15*08) 
Ffen Nattmal BuMng Sodeiy R|g Rria Pam 
H Bearing Sht - £100 (MApSB) 
fimQata ima«iwttPlC<M5p-42 
(14Ap96) 

Fhra Group PLC wts to Sub lor Ord- 4 
14(15*0* 

I PLC 10% Cun M El - 106 


1 PLC Od5p-B (15*308) * 


1 8 Itason PLC Old 5p - 550 
Fntar (Joh4 A Son PLC 4<O0 Cun FM Sri 
£1-54(004(308) 

Friendy Hotels PLC TO Qny Cun Rsd M £1 
- 100.125 

FiOat Smtti A Tomer PLC 8% 2nd Cun M 
Cl -121 *fl(14Ap08) 

Fries PLC U3Sp (NaQ Cm Cun Prt El - 

125 (14*396) 

GaMier Group PIC ADR (4.-1) -206* (8) 
730809 (21) D (25) 

GflaradlfiwmaSBCifBMteiwDhrGMPif 
aooip- 105* (usAueq *(15*368) 
Genari Accident PLC 7%K Gun bid M£1 - 
138* (15*308) *(15*308) *(15*30^* 
(15*08) *(15Ap08) 9 (15*368) 0 
05*08) 

General Aecten RC Cun hd Prt El • 
158* (10*08) *(15*308) *(15*08) * 
(15*306) t(15Ap0B) * (16*306) * 
(15*368) 

Gsnerri Cable PLC ADR (53) -Si 537453(1) 
*03(10) • 

Genual Beads CO PLCADR (1:1) -7.56 
(15*390 

Grib* &Dam% PLC OidlOp- HI (15*300) 
GKN PLC ADR (IS) - 28.15 (00*08) 
GtaoWsfcune PLC ADR (fcl)- 56.1875 (4) 

J2S (21) .4375 (0) 5 [10} SI (25) 75 (IQ, 
4,3) 373(1(8 7My4»5pO 
3225(5)84683(09*308) 

Granadi Grcup PIC 1DX Iri Uq Dab Sri 
1832T18 - 137* (14ApBB) ‘ 

Graal Portlaid Eriataa PLC 05*. IB Mg 
Deb Ok 2016- 131.6 (IGAgftB) 

Gnresric taoop PLCTOCmSUsort BU 
2M3 £1 (Reg4 - 117 (15*300 * (15*08) 
Gitu ritaGrcitoPLCBtaLlfldUwlnafc- 
100(15*306) 

Grtycaa PLC Nri to &ri tar Qd - 3* 7 

(14*00 


Quanta IT PLC (M15p- 468 (2, 5) 9* (2) 
*(W7l(T)3(a2J*W805Apfl* 
Hanson PLC ADR (Srt) - 2873733 (B) 30.125 
{4, 1,5) .1875 A 2) 
tredia 8 Hamona PLC Qd 5p - 280 
(08*08)9(15*188)40(15*08) 

Heart ol MdtoWaii PLC Ore Iflg - HA 
(15*38B TV (15*308) *(15*108) * 
(15*366) 8 [15ApB8)B (15*08) 8 
(15ApOB) 8 (15Af08) 8 (ISApBB) 
lererem Hk*a PLC ADR (4.1) - 11 JB 
(15*08) 

Howfeig Ftanca Cup Ld 5ft Dab Sri 2027 - 
78* (14*08) 

HSBC HUgs PLC 11 JB* Staid Bda 2002 
El (Itag) - 112 (15*398) 4*(15Ap0B) 

IAF Group PLC Wh to Sub tor Old • SS 
(14*08) 

taotoml GfflUp PIC Cm Cum Rad Prt20p - 
181 2 8 (14Ap96) 

Imperial CJiamfea) tncfastrioa PLC ADR (4rl) - 
7i8S75 (15*306) 4 (JO) 4 (15*396) 4 
(ISApOB) 4 (ISApBQ ■ .125 (25) ^455 (8) 5 
(30.13.SS) 

fneboree PLC B*ft Cm Subonl Bd* 1 0SAB 
El 000 (Rd - 101 (15*08) * (15*3981 * 
(15*338) 

India FUri ■OTha - pIDt * 2* (OBApBe) 
inraamram CD PLC Pig Pral 50p - 1 07 
(15*108) 

toiica Gnup PLC ADR (3;T)-4{i 5*180 
Johnson Grom Oasnam PLC 7 jp (Net) Cm 
Cun Rad M lOp ■ 141 (iSApSSl 
KkifAMw PLC ADR p£1) - 3&S5 7.47 
(14*88) 

Kuri* PU3 7)» Cm Cun Red Prt 5p - 106 
(15*108) 

fawner PLC Stab Una Ln Sri 200048 - 

105^(09*306) 

Kreemer PLC lOrift Uns Ln Sik 2001/06 - 
100(14*86} 

H> PLC ADR (Id) - $554 


PICTOCmBds 


OEM PUS OrI 25p - 34 * (08*398) 

Orange PLC ADR (Si) • 34^4895818 pi) J 
(15*06) 

OBBKam PLC Onl 5p - 1B4 A 1 . a 1 ) 5 (2. 
a 1.5.1a 19, 13. ia 38, 360. 3Q) B (1. D. 

4. 0) 9 (7) 200 (ia 1.11.52, 25. 40. 3^ 2 
(1. 0) 3 (10. 2, a J5. 3) * (1« 4 A «■ 

2) 5(1, a 1, 5 , t. ia sa a 23. as. 1. a 1. 

a 5, 0)6 (20, 4) 7 (1.8. 10. 68, 11. a 1.0, 

1. a 2.1. a 3) •sms (io. 5. 0.1. 0.1. 3. 

2, a6 1 2.aii.2.i.ai.aT.4.5,a 
ia 0, 1. a, 1, a 1. a 1, a 1.0. 1. 0. 5, 0. 
1. a 1, a s, t.a 5) 9 (1.23 10 11, 2. a 2. 
a 1. aa 10a sa ion 2 a a 1.2) a (o.i. 
ai.at.ai) 

Ostad G^maences PLC Od Sp - 285 fiO. 
a 15. 1042i 100a 44) 51 (44) 7 A 10) B 
(ia B, 40) 6 (15. 25, 49, 4, 21 90 (4. 5, 1. 

a 5, o)9w (8) » (2. a 2. 3, 1.3. a 1) 

901 (1)00 (1.0) 00* 13) 601 (31 »I (1) 90 

(1. a 1. a i.2,i|0Of eg fio»(i)0w pi 
90(91 00* (21 « (fl 90* fq 90* (1J » (OJ 
90* (3) 90* (1| SO (1.02)90* (0)90(1, 

2) 00* (0) SOI (0) 90* (1) 90 A 0. 1. 14, 
355.317. 5, 10a W) ftfl) 1* (5) 1 (02. 5. 
2. 0 2) 2> (101 2* (0) 2 (OJ 2* f 1) 2 (0) Z* 
6) 2* (0)2 (1,5, 1)2* 01)2 (4, 0)2* (15) 
2(0,2. 1,a I.O.l.a t}Sri(T}2<1)3» 

(2) » PI 4* (2) 4 (1, Z) 41 B 4* (2) 5 (1. 
2)300(10) 

Paragon Group ot Computa PLC Ne» On) 
lOp (FWPAL- D1AW98) -219 l14Ap9B] 
Pareraon. Zbchonis PLC 1 0ft Cun Prt n - 
140’S (LSApSS) 

Paabodf Trnri IDTSft OKI Sec Sri 3S9 El - 
140788 (15*306) 796 (15*306) 

Peal HHge PLC 10ft Cum Prt 50p - 73 





!KldgaAC5iMi 


3 Cm 


I Grom PLC m, Cm 
*£1000(00) -325 
(14 

Italy 1 

luidon Rnanco & hwesbitant Grp PLC Wb 
to Sub kn CM - 13 (ISAfriS) 

London knamsGonri Oori PLC Am (5rt) - 
1659(15*300) 

London Stack Erohange Lid. i0«ft ibg Dab 
Sri 2016 - 138.19021 875 (15*38* 

Lustra PLC ADR (1.1) ■ 188 (15*33* 
Mjrchsair Ship Canri Co 1* Jftfft Prop Ufc 
Dabs (Ragd)- 50 (i4*fiB) 

Manchasur Ship Canal CO 3ta9 Pup Deo 
6*1-50(14*398) 

Maria S Spanear PLC ADR (Srt) ■ Sam 

(14*398) 

afcSafdty 8 Slone PLC TO Cm Una Ln Sri 
19990004- 98 (1<ApS8) 

Uedesa PLC ADR (4TI) - 109 (15*308) 
Monsoon PLC CM 10p- 1M (1, 4. 1) l (2) 
7V 1 15*106) 8 (275) 

MOM (PMW Om me Com s* $1 - $40625 


(AiJO&utoPLCimiautg 
Deb 2014 -l471|(l5Apg8) 
are«i&U Company PLC 4W Each Bda 
2008 EiOOO (Rag) - 107* (15*68) 0 
(15*398)8(15*86) 

PLC ADR (WJ - $3175 (0) 
Bank PLC ADR (ftl)- 


Parik&lgs PLC 525ft INeq Cm Cura fton.V 
Pri El -24088 

Pari nap* PLC 9t*ft iri trig Deb Sri 20ii - 
K7V( >4*388) 

Penkwfer 5 Onere S»am Nat Co 7*A Cnv 
BdB ia®D3 £1000 (Regd) - 135H- 
(15*398) 

Perttnt Foods PLC Bp (Ned Cum Ow Rod 
Prt IQp ■ 120(14*98) 

PEX PLC Nsw CM 05p |FP,1»AL - 241D46B) ■ 
314(09*398) 

pnatds PLC 91ft Cum PK El • 89 (08*198) 
Poad Ouftyn PLC 4Vfc Cum Pri 50p - 34 
(09*108) 

POnarGon PUD AI» (4n) ■ 5068 (15) 
2.1232625(14*396) 

Pramer Famel PIC ADR (£1| • 1255 (B) 

^875 (14) 

Pramtar Fume PLC ADR (1.1) [Cum Dm 
Prt) -22.71375 (15*388) .76606 (1SAp0^ 
Pramier Famel PLC 89*3 Cum Cm Red M 
W«*ng Coupon) - m (15*381 *• 
OSApSQ 

tooert* Ltori friieas PtC 10»» to Mg 

Deb Sri 2020 - US’* 109*96} 

OUdE Group PLC 10ft Cun Pif El - 130 
(14Ap0O) 

Racal Etasurtcs PLC ADR (2n 1-1034 
(14*396) 

Radoona 'Minology PLC Nh CM i2Jp 
M8) 



: ADS (Repr 10 CM Run 0) 
(1 44A)-Sl 0.135 (ISApSB) 
R.EA.Hklga PLC 9ft Cum Pri El - » 



l PLC 9ft 

BefANoivCum Prt El - issfMWpoq ft 

r Barb PLC 12 Wt 
I-12BWB 
r (Drift 

Trine 
ri2Mt! 

1(14 

NFC PLC TriftCmBda 2007 EIOOO (Rb)- 
, IS (15*308) 

Nolda(AB) 0)f Fkn£5Sor'A- 33067075(1) 
925 (1) JOS J7 (5) 40 (1) XT (10) 12B 
(1) 5 (1) 2 (t, 3) .06 (4) .17 p. 1)3 A 1- 

0 8) 48 (1) 5 (1) S (1) 6738415 (1) 4.10 
(13*108) .78 (15*309)55 (15*96) 8,65 
(15*388) 

Nonhein Foods PLC erift Cm Sti) Bds 
084»0B £1000 (Rtf -IDBV (15*398) 
tIBApfltf 

ttatm Reek PLC p«p sub nb (B) - 

174ri (14*188) 


Ragel Hotri Group PLC GrnrCu 
2001 El -1O6(15Ap0B) 

HbtaRojicB PLC ADR p.1) ■ 22 
Ftoita » Sun AMMO Ms Group PLC 7£9ft 
Cm GUi Bda aonVDB EIOOO (Ragj - 195 
(15*80) 5(15*108) 5 (15*190) 5 
(15*198)8(15*390) 8(15*390] 6 
(15*368) 7(14*98) 7 (M*j 3B[8.T9 
(1S*»98) .19 (15*308) 200 (I4*fl® 

Royri £ Sun Ataieo ins Group PLC 7rift 
CunWPrf£l-iaO'*(l5A < i0e)'i 
(15ApO*ri(15Ap68)ri[1fiApOB)ri 
(13*tf6)ri(1SApS8) 

Royal %rk of Seatad Group PLC 11ft Cum 

Prt El -125 (14*306) 

SeattH « Sbben PLC ADR A^) - 1E82S (2) 
SaMbuyfJ) PLC ADR (4-1 1-359 ft 5Ao66) 
Sancaary Groui PLC Wb to Sub tor Ori - 

3ri 4.125 (14*98) 


Sehol FLC5 , A Cm Cun Red Prt 2006711 
El -Ml (15*88) 

Scotah S NMcasDe HC 4.8ft INri) Cum 
Pri £1-B4(14 *jBB) 

Seottsh Medd Group PLC O50ft Qw Uhs Ln 
Sri 2007- 111 (OSApOO) 

SedtfRri Qoup PLC TVS, Cm Bds 
SlrSBOOB <5000 |Rg| . 110’j (15*398) 
Sewm rivn Cmsranp PLC 8% Mm-Lirtrad 
DeOS» 201 2- 144 1 15*396) 

Sewn TiM PLC -B- Ehs 3* - 32 (14*308) 

2 (06*3981 6 ». 2) 

Shm (ATOM) k Co PLC Ori 5p ■ 2 3 
(09*1901 

Shel Tranaport 8 TnuSng Co PLC Ori Sp 
(Bil -452(09*398) 

Shal Traraport 5 Traring Co PLC ADR l&ll - 
44 35 (10. 15. 4. 151 .3125 15) 4375 (2) 
■G2S®> 

Staprae Group R.C CM 5p - i5*i (1) 7<i2) 
SffW Group PLC ADR (30n )- 21 J75 
114*398) 

Sttpmn Butag Suduty 1SSA Perm Ira 
Beemg Sns EIOOO (Reg) - 190 s . (14*338) 
SkyoPhamna Pic V Wwians - 5 ( 14*961 
•*(1) 7 A 14. 20. 51 

SmithKDne Beedrara PLC ADR (5.1) ■ 51 05 
(3) 1875 (3) 21 (25) 32 (41 35 |ia 15. 

10. 15) 35 (10) 272 (30) 3 (3) 32 (10) 33 
(10) .375 {2. 10, 15.2a 5) 4 (7) 412(15] 
47 (5) .486 126) JB) 5625 (5) 75(131 
G75 |3) 35 (3) 2 (5) ■ .125 (15*081 .1875 
(15*396) SS (10) 3125 (15*96) 333 1 561 
.375 A 35) .4887 (15*96) 5(5.9) 
5061111 (45) 52 (8) SS (51 55 (5) 8 A 4) 
625(20.51.687 [15*901 .75 (4) 875 115) 
8375 (201 3 (5. 3) 425 (20) 54375 
(06*396) 54 (14) 8387 114*308) 6.1875 
(08*308) 5875 (06*98) .75 (06*3981 76 
(0aAp98) 5125 (OBApsn 
Soutnam Berne PLC tr She 30p - 30 

(14*96] 

South Sttflorishbe Vfe«er Hldgc PLC 0\ 

Cum Red Prt 1998/2000 Cl - 100 (14*M1 
SroefcbounoPLCWtsroSubreore 199S- 
0 125 (03*981 

Tadoote Tecbnobgy PIC We 10 Sub kx Ori - 
14(25.1) 

1ria£ PtCADR [411 - 3658 (15*396) 
■teas PLC 4ft Uns Deep Dtejun Ln S» 
2006-86(15*366) 

1HFC (Mondl Ld 5G5ft Mei-Unkod Sri 
2020-129(09*1981 
Theta Hose PLC id Ug Deb SS 
2022 ■ 111* (14*96) 

Three vtrioiii) Ware PLC 4ft krd Deb $*> - 
65X14*88) 

TluognratMn Pnifcinj dineTalftCOre lOp- 
5V(7) 

Ihpa EBOes PLC Wu to STO) tor Ori - 4* 
(14*390) l i|l4Ap0fll 

Thpa EsbUk PLC T'AL Cm Uns Ln Sri 2020 
■IS 7 (14*98) 

Tops ESflttS PLC lOWftia Uig Deb Sri 
2011.16- 128*e(1SAp») 531S (15*3981 
Transport Devdopmera Group PLC V SIb 
34* -32 A 3) 

Truss Uraon France (1991) PLC BlSft Deb 
Sfc2OO0-13O*(15Ap9B) 

IHgae PLC ADR (in) ■ 1248 (15*3001 
Vksta Group PLC Uns Ln Ms 2003 -p<7V 
(14*68) 

Vtodabm Gnup PLC ADR (10.1) - 10353 
(30) 4 (3,0) -.03 (10) 5.05 (10125(9) J 
(3) S (2) 5 (5) .18 (5) 35 (ID) .34 (10) .4 
15) 

Wriker fTttmM) PLGOid 5p - SB (15*M) 
30(15*398) 

wrefiwfflSU) Group PLC 7V«CunPrt£l - 
IS (14*998) 

Waonougre (Hktou PLC BVftGun Rad Pit 
Cl -1175(08*398) 

WereUstwa Property Cup PLC 95ft in Mg 
Deb Btt 2015- IX l(14Apgtf 
Westtuy PLC Nmr Ore 1 Op (FPm. - 
2UHBB) -253(0) 

WMbiead PLC 8ft 3rd Cum PK Sri £1 - H 
(15*3585 

vnOsBed PLC HVh Deb SK 2011 ■I46'i 
115*900) 


WHama PLC lOV* Cum Prt Cl - 145 
(15*308) 

Wte Conran &tM3 PLC ADR [511-14.48 
D5AP98) 

Wyeraie Gantai Ceram PLC 85ft (Nu) 
Cm Cum Red Pnd Cl - 280 5 (16*06) 

Young 5 Cot Brewery PLC 9ft Cun Pit El - 
140(14*68) 

2BCCA Group PLC ADR (1-.11 -453 
[15*98) £25 75 8125 53755375 
(15*96) 6 GO (15*96| 74843333 
74844123 

Investment Trusts 


Abereeen Cenwrthta Inc Ta PLC C Ori Shs 
El -B»>*(l5*i98l 

Aberdeen Ugh Income Trua PIC 7.1ft Deb 
Sri 2006 - W- (ISApSB) 

Br«sh Empra Soc S Gon Da PLC lOVi Deb 
at 2011 - 132 (ISApSB) 2 (ISApSB) 
Caftngonn B£> 1m Tsl W.C Ite (Compr 1 Wl 
No 1 ■ NalO) - 140|!5Ap9B) 

Camigocm Demouisita R PLC Wla to 
Sifi to Ori 50(3 -27(15*398! 

Donae Im Ts) PLC WB to Sub tor 1 toe 6 1 
Cap ■ 92 115*961 

Dunodn Income Grata kw IS PLC ?Vi 
Dab Sri 2019 -11B'> (09*)98\ 

Ednburgh lm Ta RC 7V« Deb Sri 2022 - 
117.174 (ISApSB) l74ll5Ap9B) 
ErinbreghSmaU Companies Trust PLC 7 V. 

Prt Sri 2023 - 116*1^ *114*3581 
Engirt & Scratch Imesres R.C ftT5*, Deo 
Sri 2033 ■ 122V |i5*9B) 

FOierei S Cellm Ta PLC 1 1 25ft Deb Sri 
2014 - 149\-|15Ap98) 

Gormwe Smafcr Cos TS PLC sr> Cum W 
Sri ■ 140a (ISApSB) 

(taviess HpK Emra Inc Ta PLC Unis 
(Corap 1 Ord25p5i Zero Dw.Prf) -277 
(14*398) 

MVESCO Enj^ih S Imi Ta PLC B 875-, Cum 
Prt Cl -134 (21 5|J) 

1NVESCO Engish 4 Wl Ifl PLC 675°. Dob 
Sri 2023 - 1(>3 idSApSS) 

WVESCG G«ud Oppottunees TH PLC 
Geared CM Sha ol 2Sp ■ 99>7 1 1 SApgs) 
100(15*39® 1V|15*39S1 2 (15Ap9® 2 
(15*398)2(15*3981 2 115*381 2 
(1 5Ap98) 2 1 1 5Ap98| 3 II 5Ap3® 
ritVESCO Cuml Oppoitunlbea ta PLC Zero 
Dm PH ip ■ 100 H5AP0W 1 l15Ap9® 1 
(14*38) ’.(15*901 '.'(15*398) 'l 
(15*881 

INVESCO Gwrt Opporomba; Ta n.C 85ft 
Cm Urn L3i Sri 2005 -100 1 15*398) 100 
(15*90) 2 (15*308) 03125 115*381 4 
|1SAp061 5 (15*396) 7 (15*66) 7 
(15*1981 8(1&*9fll 0115*990) S 
(15*96) 

Imesm Capo) Trust PLC 4*> Oeb Sri Red 
-5B 174*3981 

MorerayKafaonolmTa PLCTAOebSh 
2020-1l5 , i , «(14Ap») 

Monks kw 1st PLC lift Deb Sh 2012 - 141 H 
114*308) 

ScoMrt Ameream bw Co PLC 8*- Deb S* 
2022- 1193.(09*398) 1 
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Hambros sets out plans for the tail-end 


By Gouge Graham ami 
Christopher Adams 


Hambros yesterday 
announced plans to demerge 
its controlling stake in 
Hambro Countrywide, the 
estate agents, and said it had 
“identified certain parties" 
who might bid lor the shell 
of the once-great merchant 
banking group. 

The emergence of poten- 
tial bidders put the spotlight 
on the exotic collection of 
equity investments which 
form the bulk of Hambros' 
business after the sale of its 
banking operations to 
Soci£t£ G£n£rale of France 
for £280m_ 

But Hambros' share price 
hardly moved yesterday, 
closing Vzp higher at 285p. 

Besides the 51 per cent 
stake in Countrywide, val- 
ued at £256m, Hambros’ 
investment activities include 
Berkeley Hambro, a substan- 
tial property company and 


the bank’s private equity 
group. 

In addition, Hambros owns 
a portfolio of direct stakes 
ranging from port - a 17.7 
per cent stake in wine mer- 
chants Corney & Barrow - 
to cigars, in the shape of 39.3 
per cent of the cigar trader. 
Hunters & Franks u. Other 
stakes include 0.5 per cent of 
housebuilder Persimmon, 9.6 
per cent of the Rebus com- 
puter services group, and 
20.7 per cent of the Traveler 
bureaux de change business. 

The potential bidders for 
the Hambros group are not 
interested in Hambro Insur- 
ance Services, the loss -ad- 
jus ting and legal services 
company in which Hambros 
owns 52 per cent 

HIS said it had appointed 
DLJ Phoenix Securities to 
review its options. It might 
distribute the Hambros 
stake, seek an equity or joint 
venture partner, or conduct 
a share buy-back. 
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Fishers International has 
approached Hambros twice 
in the last year about HIS, 
hot has made no formal bid. 
Other potential buyers 
include Crawford THG and 
Ellis & Buckle. All three 
provideprocessing and loss- 
adjusting services. 

His is node 1- less pressure 
to find a partner than It 
would have been three years 
ago. Interim pre-tax profits 
increased this year to £9B4m 


(£&53m), helped by an excep- 
tional £6m gain from the 
sale of Beale Dobie, which 
traded second-hand endow- 
ment policies. 

The share price fell 2p yes- 
terday to 10Sp, well below 
the 138p on flotation In 1993. 

Hambros also owns a 44 
per cent stake in Guinness 
Flight Hamhro. a fund man- 
agement group with £7.4bn 
under Guin- 

ness Flight’s fixture is uncer- 


tain after the recent sale to 
Investec of South Africa of 
its other major shareholder, 
Guinness Mahon. 

Guinness Flight's manage- 
ment is unenthuslastic 
about Investec, and has also 
appointed DLJ Phoenix to 
look for other buyers. 

If Investec were to bid for 
Hambros. it would gain 88-5 
per cent of Guinness Flight 
without triggering; the pre- 
emption rights of the man- 
agement, who own 1L5 per 
cent 

Hambros also owns 22.3 
per cent of another fond 
manager. Strategic Value 
Corporation, with C$2 ^bn 
(£909m) under management 

Hambros was unable to 
distribute its shares in Coun- 
trywide directly to share- 
holders without incurring a 
tax charge. The demerger 
will therefore take place 
through a reduction in capi- 
tal; shareholders! will receive 
one new Hambros share 


with a different nominal 
value, plus Countrywide 
shares in proportion to their 
holding , investors are likely 
to receive 79 Countrywide 
shares for every 100 
Hambros shares held. 

The Hambros -group holds 
£231m of net cash resulting 
from the bank sale. The 
listed stakes in Hambro 
Countrywide and Hambro 
Insurance Services are val- 
ued at £2S6m and £36m 
respectively- 

The investment group's 
book value last September 
stood at £L3L5m. 

Adding in Strategic Value 
and Guinness Flight gives a 
possible value of £768zn. 
Shareholders stand to 
receive less than that, how- 
ever. Besides running costs 
and adviser's fees, princi- 
pally Schroders, it is likely 
to face tax liabilities on 
some disposals. 


See Lex 


Stock control hits Laura Ashley 


Alchemy tipped 


to raise £250m 


By Robert Wright 


Shortages of popular lines In 
Laura Ashley's US stores 
helped to depress results in 
the year to January 31. the 
retailer said yesterday. 

David Hoare. chief execu- 
tive, said that popular lines 
had been discounted as 
sharply as less popular ones 
when tbe company's over- 
high stock levels were 
reduced, creating shortages. 

The problem contributed 
to a fall in US retailing 
results, from a £3-3m pre-tax 
profit to pre-tax losses of 
£19. lm, even before £i0.3m of 
exceptional charges. 


By Jonathan Ford 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation, the shipping and 
property group, yesterday 
said its cruise ships division 
had enjoyed a strong first 
quarter, boosted by growing 
demand in the important US 
market 

Tbe cruise division, which 
operates 14 vessels. 


There have been particular 
problems with bigger stores 
in the US. forcing the com- 
pany to include a £9.4m pro- 
vision in the charges for 
closing up to six large stores. 

Ashley announced earlier 
this year that it was to sell 
its Welsh factories, but Mr 
Hoare said the negative pub- 
licity surrounding the com- 
pany meant little progress 
bad been made in selling 
them. A further £9m provi- 
sion bad been taken for the 
sale. 

Tbe North American 
stores were down 20 per cent 
like-for-like for the first 10 
weeks of the current year. 


increased volumes - mea- 
sured in passenger days - by 
about 3 per cent to 1.3m 
compared with the first 
quarter of 1997. 

Princess Cruises, P&O’s 
US operator, increased pas- 
senger days from 930.739 to 
985338, while P&O Cruises, 
saw a reduction from 353,400 
to 336,140 - mainly as a 
result of the replacement of 


Like-for-like current sales 
were down 13 per cent in the 
UK a nd Ireland, and 20 per 
cent in continental Europe. 
Mr Hoare said sales had 
been hit by the stores’ 
return to selling at full price 
with only occasional dis- 
counts. 

Net debt rose to £30.6m 
(£163m), while shareholders’ 

funds fell to £19.7m (£70.1m), 
to give gearing of 155 per 
cent @4 per cent). 

There is no dividend for 
the year. 

Operating losses were 
£36m (profits of £14. 4m), 
leaving losses per share of 
2037p (earnings of 438p). 


the Canberra by the smaller 
Arcadia. P&O said that pas- 
senger yields were higher 
than last time, and bookings 
over the remainder of the 
year were higher than last 
year. 

P&O’s cruise operations 
contributed £175 3m - or 30 
per cent - of group operat- 
ing profits last year. 

The group has embarked 


Co mment 

• The fact a little-known 
Malaysian conglomerate is 
riding to the rescue says 
much about the situation: 
better-known operators with 
wider experience of the US 
appear highly reluctant to 
chance their arms with Ash- 
ley. Analysts predict pre-tax 
losses of about £l6.7m this 
year, with profits unlikely 
for about three years. MUTs 
cash injection, tbe debt 
reduction, should have 
helped to improve forecasts, 
hut the a ppalling like-for-like 
figures suggest trading is 
even worse than expected. 


on an expansion plan 
to capitalise on growth in 
the US market and has 
ordered she new vessels at a 
cost of £L5bn. These are to 
be delivered between now 
and 200L 

The first of these, the 
Grand Princess, is expected 
to gitgr service in May. and 
the group said advance book- 
ings who strong. 


By Kafitartne Camptef, growing 
Burimsss Correspondent 

Alchemy, the investment 
boutique founded by Jon 
Iflodttcm last year, is expec- 
ted to raise up to £250m to 
be targeted at companies in 
the UK, Germany and Swit- 
zerland over the next 12 
months, giving it a place in 
tbe super-league of Euro- 
pean private equity houses. 

Mr Mo ulton 's unusual one- 
year rolling funding struc- 
ture would arguably give 
Alchemy fire power equiva- 
lent to that of a £lbn 18-year 
fixed-life fund, the more 
usual industry model, 
because the latter would typ- 
ically be Invested in the first 
four or five years of its life. 

A handful of established 
private equity managers 
have raised large investment 
pools, such as Schroder Ven- 
tures, where Mr Moulton, 
worked until 1994, though 
even its fund is only $ibn 
(£590m). The largest is tbe 
$2.5bn fund from Doughty 
Hanson. 

Investors — primarily insti- 


tutions from the US, OH and 
Middle East - are expected 
to finalise their commit- 
ments within the next six 
weeks. Alchemy stressed 
that the funds did not have 
to be invested within 12 
months if the right opportu- 
nities were not available. 

Mr Moulton's group has 
already invested about £80m 
in 13 companies, out of an 
initial pool of £ioom_ Its larg- 
est deal was the buy-out of 
Wellman, the engineering 
group, which it took private 
for £73m. The average trans- 
action size is now £50m-£60m 
and Mr Moulton forecast 
some “lumpy” in the 
pipeline, worth several hun- 
dred million pounds. 

He said he expected to 
invest between 30 and 45 per 
cent of the new money in 
Germany, where Alchemy 
will shortly open an office. 
The deal flow is remarkably 
strong. We are already get- 
ting two or three a week". 
The biggest problem in Ger- 
many would be finding man- 
agers with buy-out experi- 
ence, he said. 


Cruises propel strong P&O quarter 


EMI agrees 
£12m pay-off 
in restructure 


By John Gapper __ 

EMI Group, the music 
recording and publishing 
group, yesterday tried to end 
a damag in g period of insta- 
hility by restructuring its 
senior management and 
agreeing a £l2.5m ($2lm) 
pay-off to Jim Fifield, head 
of its music division. 

EMI avoided appointing a 
group chief executive under 
Sir Cohn Southgate, its exee- 
utive chairman, by promo- 
ting Simon Duffy, finance 
director, to the new position 
of Joint deputy chairman 
with Sir Peter Walters. 

Shareholders said the lay- 
off to Mr Fifield was as 
expected, although they 
were unhappy at the 
nm minti However, they were 
puzzled by Mr Dufly’s new 
role, which EMI did not 
fyplnin in its announcement. 

One institution said EMI 
“should have spelled out 
what it meant so we could at 
least understand it." Tbe 
new structure “sounds like a 
stop-gap arrangement that 
does not address the root of 
the problem.” 

Sir Colin was recently 
appointed chairman of the 
Royal Opera House, and con- 
sidered becoming a non-exec- 
utive. EMI said he would 
remain an executive and be 
supported by Mr Duffy, who 


would keep his finance role. 

Mr Fifield. who decided to 
leave his post after the board 
rejected a proposal to pro- 
mote him to group chief 
executive, will receive £&3zp 
for the early termination of 
his contract He will also be 
paid a £ £ 9™ pension contri- 
bution to which he- would 
have been entitled when his 
contract expired next March. 

EMI said he would also 
gain immediate access to 
shares and options worth 
about £2m. He could have 
been entitled to about £2lm 
under contract if he bad 
been dismissed, receiving 
three times his annual sal- 
ary and bonuses, which last 
year were just under £7m. 

Martin Sandler, chid exec- 
utive of EMTs music publish- 
ing arm * n d Ken Berry, thief 
executive of its record labels, 
will join EMTs board. The 
two had reported to Mr 
Fifield, whose role will dis- 
appear. EMI said it no longer 
needed a separate music 
division to hold music pub- 
lishing and recorded music. 

Sir Colin said Mr Bandier 
and Mr Berry were 
“acknowledged as two of the 
most talented music execu- 
tives in the industry” who 
would help EMTs “direction 
and strategy”- He made no 
reference to the enlarged 
role of Mr Duffy. 


Heavy trading in 
Cendant continues 


By John Audios hi New York 


Trading continued at a 
hectic level yesterday in 
Cendant, the direct market- 
ing company which 
announced late cm Wednes- 
day that it would need to 
restate its profits for 1997 fal- 
lowing the discovery of 
accounting irregularities- By 
midday, Cendant, which 
wants to buy the UK’s 
National Parking Corpora- 
tion, had regained $i‘A at 
$20ft. with 28.4m shares 


changing hands, treble the 
amount of the next most 
heavily traded stock. This 
left the stock still far off its 
highs following its 47 per. 
cent fall on Thursday. 

Cendant has also termi- 
nated the employment of 
Cosmo Corigliano, former 
phirf financi al officer of CUC 
International which merged 
with HFS to form Cendant 
last year. The company said 
this week that the irregulari- 
ties stemmed from problems 
at the former CUC. 


Shares vie with league positions as clubs anxiously await the final whistle 

Patrick Harverson looks at the ups and downs of the now corporate world of football and the very high financial stakes involved as the season nears its end 


Today's Premier League 
match between Barnsley and 
Tottenham Hotspur will not 
be for the faint-hearted. 

In football parlance the 
fixture is a six-pointer - a 
battle between two sides 
locked together at (he bot- 
tom of the league table for 
whom the result is doubly 
important. For the loser 
three precious points are 
relinquished to its rival and 
the threat of relegation 
looms larger. 

Bui the stakrs are just as 
high in financial terms, espe- 
cially for publicly-quoted 
Tottenham, whose deterior- 
ating share price this season 
has matched the team's poor 
perform; inres on the pitch. 

For either club, relegation 
to the First Division - where 
income from television, 
sponsorship, ticket sales and 
merchandising is much 
lower than m ihe Premier- 
ship - would mean the loss 
of millions in revenue. 

However, it would be par- 
ticularly disastrous foe 
Tottenham. With its raulti- 
millfon-pound players, large 
wage bill and newly refur- 
bished stadium, the north 
London club is used to life 
among football’s elite. 

The club itself recently 
provided City analysts with 
an estimate of the financial 
cost of relegation. Nick 
Batrara, who follows the 
football industry at Greig 
Middleton, the broker, 
recalls: “They said they 
thought it wnuld cost them 
£4.2atn fin lost turnover] 
compared to what they 
would make this year. But 
you have to compare it with 
what they would cam next 
season if they stayed in the 
Premiership, which would 
put the cost of relegation 
nearer to £5m or Efim." That 
would be as much as 17 per 


RESULTS 


cent of annual turnover. 

Profits would also fall 
sharply, because the biggest 
source of lost revenues is 
television income, most of 
which goes straight to the 
bottom line at football clubs. 

But Tottenham is not 
alone among quoted clubs in 
facing the drop. Newcastle 
United and Bolton Wander- 
ers are also under threat, 
and like their London rival, 
their shares have taken a 
battering this season. New- 
castle has fallen 30 per cent, 
and Burnden Leisure (Bol- 
ton's parent company) a 
whopping 56 per cent 

Admittedly, the football 
sector as a whole has per- 
formed dreadfully this sea- 
son. but the market has been 
especially hard on clubs 
near the bottom. Conversely, 
two clubs at the top of the 
first division with a strong 
chance of promotion to tbe 
Premier League have been 
rewarded by the market. 

Shares In Nottingham For- 
est. relegated last year bat 
currently favourites to 
return to tbe Premiership, 
have recovered from their 
past-flotation slump, when 
they dropped from fllVip to 
47p, and have gained 60 per 
cent since late January. 

Similarly Sunderland, 
standing at second in the 
First Division, has seen its 
shares climb 78 per cent 
since the team started its 
run to the top of the table in 
December. The market views 
Sunderland as the club best 
placed to benefit from pro- 
motion because of the size of 
its new 41 .500-seat stadium 
and its large support. 

In contrast shares in three 
dubs also fighting hard for 
promotion - Charlton Ath- 
letic. Sheffield United and 
Birmingham City - have 
foiled to respond to their 
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team’s good performances. 
These clubs are seen as 
likely to earn less from gain- 
ing entry u the top flight 

In a report on the sector, 
the stockbroker Williams de 
Brofe forecasts that promo- 
tion would add about £5m to 
Sunderland's pre-tax profits 
next year. Yet tt calculates 
that the boost from promo- 
tion would be worth only 
£3m to Charlton, £2. 7m to 
Birmingham and less than 
Elm to Sheffield United. 

Michael Goldman, a fond 
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manager who invests in foot- 
ball clubs, says: “The biggest 
value ultimately is in the 
biggest brands. Tm not say- 
ing there aren't opportuni- 
ties elsewhere... but if you 
look at some or the valua- 
tions of the big brand names 
they are absurdly low. Look 
at Chelsea’s value: its [mar- 
ket capitalisation is] two 
times turnover.” 

He would rather make a 
long-term investment in a 
Chelsea, Manchester United 
or possibly Sunderland, than 


take a short-term gamble an 
Chariton or Sheffield United. 

This view is representative 
of most institutional inves- 
tors. Although shares in 
chibs in the thick of promo- 
tion and relegation battles 
are always volatile at this 
time of the season, it is not 
because institutions are 
switching in and out of dif- 
ferent clubs as match results 
dictate. The small number of 
City institutions which 
Invest in football are not 
speculative traders. 


"We try to identify clubs 
that will be successful for 
the future," says a fund 
manager with holdings in 
several dubs who stays out 
of tbe market at this time of 
the season. Even if institu- 
tions wanted to play the sec- 
tor they would find it diffi- 
cult because liquidity in 
many football stocks 
remains poor. 

“You can’t buy or sell in 
size. The market would go 
against you whatever you 
were trying to do." says 


one trader in the sector. 

So who is behind the sort 
of price volatility that last 
week saw shares in Notting- 
ham Forest gain 15 per cent 
in one day and Sunderland 
lose 8 per cent because of 
weekend results? The 
answer is opportunistic mar- 
ket m akexs moving their bid 
and offer prices in search of 
business, and private specu- 
lators using their knowledge 
of football to gamble on the 
final outcome of league posi- 
tions. For them, it Is fantasy 


football with real monej 
Yet this is a game w 
bolds no attraction for 
professionals. As Mr Bal 
puts it “It’s so intanf 
that you can’t really prt 
results, although as a ; 
ball fan I’ve got my ides 
what’s going to happen, 
example, I don’t t! 
Tottenham will go down, 
I think the situation tha 
not inherently attrac 
enough at this level to 
the shares even if they 

up." 
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City Gourmets in talks with Lanica 


By JaHdbM Ford 


City Gourmets, which owns 
the Madisons coffee-bar 
chain, is considering a 
reverse takeover of Lanica 
Trust, the quoted vehicle of 
Andrew Regan whose £1 Jba 
break-up bid for the Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society col- 
lapsed ignominiously last 
year. 

The two companies are in 


talks about a share offer by 
Lanica for City Gourmets 
which would value it at 
more than £i5m. Following 
tbe deal. City Gourmets 
would take management 
control of Lanica. 

Mr Regan, who holds 46 
per cent of Lanka, would see 
his stake diluted to less than 
IQ per cent. 

Shares in Lanica have 
been suspended since tbe 


Co-op bid last year and the 
injection of City Gourmets 
would allow them to be 
requoted. Lanica him few 
assets and these would be 
sold. Should it take control. 
City Gourmets is likely to 
move Lanica from a foil list- 
ing to the Alternative Invest- 
ment Market, 

The two companies are 
expected to reach agreement 
on a deal in the next fort- 


night. Should they foil to dc 
s o. C ity Gourmets pla na a 
Rotation on Aim in the next 
two months. It intends tc 
open 12 outlets this year. 

The group was acquired 
three years ago by Gareth 
Lloyd-Janes. a former execu- 
tive at Tie Rack, and Simon 
Broackes, ■ a property inves- 
tor whose father. Sir Nigel 
Broackes, was chairman of 
Trafalgar House. 
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Nissan, Japan's second- 
teggast carmaker, yesterday 
warned that consolidated net 
profits for the year to the 
end of March would fail 
nearly 80 per cent 
The group blamed huge 
losses on Its securities port- 
folio and poor profitability hi 
its domestic and North 
American operati ons 
The group said net earn- 
ings would drop from last 
year's Y77.7bn to Yl6bn 
($7-5m), on turnover down 
2.4 per cent at Y^sOObn. The 
profits decline was despite a 


Y30bn gain on foreign 
exchange because of the 
yen's weakness. 

Nissan said it planned to 
pay a year-end dividend of 
Y7 a share, as promised. 

The warning was issued 
after the market closed and 
the shares were unchanged 
at Y37Q. 

After the announcement, 
Moody’s, the US credit rat- 
tag agency, said ii was con- 
sidering downgrading Nis- 
san’s debt from BAA1, only 
three notches above junk- 
bond status. Moody's said it 
was concerned by the car- 
makers’ cash flow and high 


debt levels. At the end of 
March 1997, Nissan had 
debts - excluding liabilities 
associated with its leasing 
activities - of Y&295bn com- 
pared with equity of 
Y1 ,3561m. 

Nissan’s problems are 
exacerbated by its relation- 
ship with the financially 
stretched Fuyo keirelsu, or 
business grouping. The Fuyo 

includes troubled companies 
such as Fqjita, the construc- 
tion concern, and Yasuda 
Trust 

Takahiro Mori la, an auto- 
motive analyst at Moody’s, 
said: “We're not looking at a 


disaster scenario yet but we 
have to look at the willing- 
ness and ability of the Fuyo 
group to support Nissan." 

Nissan’s Y5Q.4bn losses on 
its securities portfolio were 
predictable given the bench- 
mark Nikkei 225 index ended 
the financial year more than 
8 pa- cent below the 18,000 
level of the previous year, 
said Edward Brogan, auto- 
motive analyst at Salomon 

Smith Barney. 

However, the deterioration 
In Nissan’s US and Japanese 
businesses had not been pre- 
dicted. he said. Although the 
US market was buoyant, Nis- 


san's sales fell 33 per cent in 
the first quarter this year. 
The group was suffering 
from lower-than-expected 
residual values on its car 
leases, while the supply of 
second-hand cars had expan- 
ded, hitting sales of Nissan's 
entry-level vehicles. 

• Mazda, the Japanese car- 
maker, said its US joint ven- 
ture with Ford planned 
almost to double output to 
190.000 units in 1998. from 

about 100,000 units in 1997. It 

also said it had Y22Jbn in 
net unrealised losses on 
securities holdings at the 
end of the year to March. 


Strong dollar 
curbs growth 
at McDonald’s 


Indonesia off the menu 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 


McDonald's, the US fast food 
chain, yesterday reported 
profits growth of just 5 per 
cent in the first quarter as it 
struggled against the effects 
of a strong dollar, tough 
competition in the US and 
Asia's economic downturn. 

Net profits rose from 
$344. 5m to $362.2m. while 
stock repurchases helped lift 
earnings per share by 8 per 
cent to 52 cents, in line with 
analysts’ forecasts. 

Sales rose by 4 per cent to 
$8.2bn. 

McDonald's derives about 
55 per cent of its operating 
profits from outside the US. 
and was badly hit by the ris- 
ing dollar. If exchange rates 
had stayed the same, it said, 
net profits would have risen 
by 9 per cent and earnings 
per share by 12 per cent 

Outside the US, 
McDonald's said it had been 
hit by the economic down- 
turns in several south-east 
Asian countries. To minim- 
ise the effects, it bad 
adjusted menus, changed 
suppliers, raised prices and 
reduced planned openings in 
some markets. 

Operating profits in the 
Asia-Pacific region fell by 5 
per cent in constant curren- 


cies. But total operating 
profits from outside the US 
' rose by 5 per cent to $542.7m. 
and McDonald's said they 
would have risen by 9 per 
cent if exchange rates had 
stayed unchanged. 

In its domestic market, 
where McDonald's has b een 
struggling for more than a 
year in the face of tough 
competition, sales at outlets 
open more than year were 
flat, but the company's 
efforts to control costs 
helped lift operating profits 
5 per cent' to $2&l.5m. 

McDonald's said it expec- 
ted to open 2,100 restaurants 
this year, about 85 per cent 
of them outside the US. The 
figure is the same as last 
and represents a sharp 
slowdown from the 2,642 
openings in 1996 and 2.430 in 
1995. 

Last month. McDonald's 
announced plans to revive 
flagging demand for its bur- 
gers in the US by replacing 
the kitchen equipment in all 
its US restaurants, enabling 
burgers to be cooked to 
order. To date, McDonald's 
has served customers bur- 
gers ready-prepared and 
stored on heated shelves. 
Hie change is expected to 
bring a charge of $170m- 
$190m to second-quarter 
profits. 


By Gwen Robinson in Jakarta 

McDonald's is to close 13 of 
its 100 restaurants in Indon- 
esia. despite the group's con- 
tinuing expansion in the rest 
of the Asza-Padfic region. 

The move is one of the 
most revealing signs yet of 
the crippling effect on corpo- 
rate revenues - and con- 
sumer confidence - of the 
plunge in the value of the 

fwrinnixaan ru piah 

It follows a dramatic 
downsizing of the company’s 
popular “Happy Set” chil- 
dren's meaL 

McDonald's introduced a 
new “Happy Set” menu in 
February, after the rupiah 
plunged against the dollar to 
17,000, from less than 3.000 
before last August. 

The “Happy Set" no longer 
comes with a free toy or 
with French fries made from 
imported potatoes, which 
had tripled in cost in the six 
months to January. 

But the changes were not 
enough to prevent a reduc- 
tion in the number of 
McDonald’s outlets - at a 
time when the company 
plans to invest SlJShn and 
open 2.000 new restaurants 
in the rest of the region over 
the next three years. 

The decisiqp to close the 
outlets reveals a reversing of 
prospects for the country's 
economic recovery. In 1997, 
McDonald's opened 44 new 
restaurants, or nearly half 
its total outlets in Indonesia. 

McDonald's was well 
placed to benefit from the 
increasing affluence of the 



Indonesian middle class in 
the past few years. Its policy 
was to use only imported 
beef, mostly from Australia, 
as it believed Indonesian 
abattoirs did not meet its 
hygiene standards. But as 
the rupiah plunged, the pol- 
icy proved financially crip- 
pling. 

"We just have to adjust to 
the new conditions and stay 
in business, and to do that 
we have to keep prices as 
low as possible and get back 
to basics," said McDonald's 
Indonesia. 

Others are not so flexible. 
The Regent Steakhouse, in 
Jakarta's Regent Hotel, is 
seen as the country's top 
steak restaurant, trading on 
the fact that its extensive 


steak menu relies entirely on 
Imported products. 

But the price of its trade- 
mark tenderloin steak dish 
from the US has risen from 
Rp47.000 in August 1997 to a 
staggering Rp246,500. 

“In US dollar terms, our 
prices are cheaper than they 
were last year." said Michael 
Br anham, the hotel's food 
and beverage director. 

Steaks are now a dwind- 
ling feature at the Steak- 
house, with chicken, lamb 
and hamburgers taking their 
place. The Regent has had to 
rework its menus, substitut- 
ing local produce for 
imported while maintaining 
strict quality standards. 

Meanwhile, profit margins 
have slipped to 1-2 per emit 


Canadian banks respond to 
threat south of Toronto 

T-D Bank’s planned merger is seen as a defence against US 
consolidation, write Edward Alden and George Graham 

W! 


hen Royal Bank of 
Canada and Bank or 
Montreal announced 
plans to merge in January. 
Charles Bai l l ie, president of 
Toronto-Dom inion Bank, 
described the plan as a tre- 
mendous opportunity for his 

own bank. 

The merged bank would be 
difficult to run, he predicted, 
and T-D. Canada's fifth larg- 
est bank, would capitalise by 
stealing disgruntled custom- 
ers. 

However, the size of the 
new domestic competitor 


consolidation in US financial 
services has goaded banks in 
quite different markets into 
action. Several European 
banks have started to look 
for partners following the 
5170bn merger of Citibank 
with Travelers Group, the 

SI 33 bn NntionsBank/Bank- 

Am erica deal and the $72bn 
combination of Banc One/ 
First Chicago NBD. 

In Canada, the emergence 
of these new banking giants 
is all the more disquieting. 
Even before the latest US 
deals, Matthew Barrett, 


Services in the US. and its 
aggressive strategy of buy- 
ing up smaller discount bro- 
kers, the combined bank will 
now have the second largest 
discount brokerage in the 

world. 

No other financial institu- 
tion in North America cur- 
rently offers the some combi- 
nation of investment 
banking and discount bro- 
kerage, says Douglas Trott 
of Taddingstone Consulting 
Group, the banking strategy 
consultants. 

But the motives for the 


was already ghlng Mr Bail- merger are as much defen- 


lie second thoughts. 

“We are having to look at 
what the implications are of 
a bank that has 40 to 45 per 
cent market share. You do 
wonder, when somebody has 
that targe a share, whether 
you can still outperform 
them.” 

Yesterday, following a new- 
wave of huge financial merg- 
ers in the US. T-D Bank 
announced it would merge 
with the Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce, the sec- 
ond largest of Canada's five 
big banks. The new institu- 
tion will have assets of 


There really is no 
need for five or 
six banks in 

Canada 

Moving it down to 
two or three 
would give them a 
lot more 
firepower/ 


sive as offensive. Canadian 
banks are facing growing 
competition in Canada from 
US firms such as MBNA’s 
credit card services and 
Wells Fargo's electronic 
banking. 

The question now is 
whether the Canadian gov- 
ernment will tolerate two 
huge bank mergers any 
more readily than one. “It 
certainly gives people a clear 
picture of the choice,” the 
finance ministry said. 

Should Ottawa accept a 
few large banks that will be 
more competitive interna- 


C$460bn (US$320bn). putting tionally, or should it force 


it just behind the C$476bn of 
the combined Royal Bank 
and Bank of Montreal. It will 
be North America's tenth 
largest by market capitalisa- 
tion. at CS45bn. and will be 
known as the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce. 
Mr B ailli e will be president 
and chief executive. 

“On January 23 the com- 
petitive landscape changed." 
Mr BaJUie said yesterday, 
referring to the announced 
merger of the Royal Bank 
and Bank of Montreal. “In a 
world of increasing consoli- 
dation, size can arguably be 
a defence.” 

In January. Mr Baillie 
remained sceptical about 
whether bigger was neces- 
sarily better in banking: 
“There are economies of 
scale in discount broking, 
there are economies of scale 
hi investment banking, but 
in commercial banking there 
is no empirical evidence of 
economies of scale.” 

But the acceleration of 


chairman of Bank of Mon- 
treal, was voicing concern 
about the competitive threat 
posed by fast-growing US 
groups. 

“Unless Canada responds, 
we will get swamped by the 
megabanks an hour south of 
Toronto," he said. . 

“There really is no need 
for five or six banks in Can- 
ada,” says Kent Wideman. 
senior vice-president at 
Dominion Bond Rating Ser- 
vice in Toronto. “Moving it t 
down to two or three would 
give them a lot more fire- 
power." 

The combined bank is 
likely to be more formidable 
on the international stage 
than the Royal/Bank of Mon- 
treal marriage. CIBC last 
year acquired Oppenheimer 
& Co. in the US, adding it to 
Its Canadian investment 
banking arm CIBC Wood 
Gundy. 

With T-D's acquisition in 
1996 of Waterhouse Investor 


them to remain separate in 
the interests of domestic 
competition and consumer 
choice? The decision is a per- 
ilous one for the govern- 
ment. because Canada's 
banks ore popularly seen as 
fat and complacent, reaping 
huge profits when wages are 
□at and unemployment high. 

Paul Martin, finance min- 
ister, reiterated yesterday 
that he would not be pushed 
off his timetable. A task 
force on Canadian financial 
services is scheduled to 
report in September, and the 
government will wait until 
then to decide whether to 
approve the mergers. 

But Canadian investors 
have long since decided 
what the answer will be. 
Canadian banking stocks are 
up 30 per cent on the year 
already and yesterday's 
news produced only a slight 
drop in share prices. 

However, if Mr Martin 
says no this tall, the reaction 
may be rather different 
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EEA rs inviting the experienced Independent Power 
Producers/Developers to implement two BOOT 
power plants in Suez Guff and Shark B-Tafriaa. 
Each BOOT project will be 2 x 325 MW steam units 
capable of firing both natural gas and oil. The 
BOOT Project Developer w91 be required to design, 
finance, construct own and operate the BOOT 
plant for an extended number of years. The 
developer will sefl the electric power to the EEA in 
accordance with a Power Purchase Agreement and 
eventually transfer ownership of each plant to EEA 
at the end of the specified period. 

The Request FOR Pre-Qualification (RFPQ) is 
currently available and can be obtained from the 
address written below, subsequent to a payment of 
US$1000 (one thousand US dollars) In Cash or a 
Cashier Check Payable to the Egyptian Electricity 
Authority, Account No. 880/90/14 National Bank of 
Egypt (Main Branch), Cairo, Egypt. 

General Director of Central Purchases. 
Egyptian Electricity Authority. 
Abbassia, Cairo - Egypt 
Tel =2616537 Fax:261 651 2/401 1630 

The pre-qualification documents prepared in 
response to the RFPQ must be submitted to EEA 
before 12.00 Noon on Thursday 30/7/1998. The 
submitted documents will be evaluated by EEA to 
establish a short fist of qualified developers. EEA 
wifl send the Request for Proposal (RFF) to the 
short listed developers inviting them to submit their 
proposals for the intended BOOT projects. 
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Canadian banks plan 
another big merger 


By Scott Morrison In Toronto 

Canadian imperial Bank of 
Commerce and Toronto 
Dominion Bonk are planning 
to meigo. creating north Amer- 
ica's tenth -largest bank with a 
market capitalisation of 
CS45bn (U5$313bn) and assets 
of C$460bn fUSS.119.8bn). 

They are the second pair of 
Canadian banks this year to 
re\'caJ merger plans, increas- 
ing pressure on regulators to 
remove restraints on consoli- 
dation of the nation's financial 
sendees sector. 

In January, Royal Bank of 
Canada and Bank of Montreal 
announced n plan to form Can- 
ada's largest bunk, with assets 
or C8476bn. 

A special task force on the 
future of the Canadian finan- 
cial services sector Is sched- 
uled to Issue n final report In 
September, after which the 
finance ministry must review 
the recommendations. Paul 
Martin, federal finance minis- 


ter, said yesterday's announce- 
ment would not alter the 
review, which would seek to 
ensure there was a satisfactory 
level of domestic competition 
in the sector. 

The batiks are pursuing 
mergers to try and recover the 
relatively large scale among 
global banks that they had In 
the past, and in particular to 
keep pace with consolidation 
among US bonks. 

But analysts say the govern- 
ment could respond by lifting 
a 10 per cent ownership limit 
on banks, which has effec- 
tively prevented foreign banks 
from acquiring their Canadian 
counterparts. 

Consolidation is also 
extremely unpopular with the 
Canadian public, which has 
been angered by Increases In 
service charges at a time when 
banks have been reporting 
record profits. 

Charles Bail lie, TD’s chair- 
man. who had been sceptical 
about consolidation, said the 


first merger left him no choice 
but to find a partner quickly. 
He said he was struck by the 
extraordinary fit offered by a 
merger between CIBC, Cana- 
da's largest bank, and T-D, the 
country's fifth-blggest. 

The transaction would be 
accounted for as a pooling of 
Interests, with TD sharehold- 
ers receiving a 4&6 per cent 
stake in the combined bank 
and CIBC shareholders owning 
51.5 per cent 

CISC will remain the banks' 
name. A1 Flood, CISC’s chief 
executive would become chair- 
man of the new bank, while 
Mr Balllle, his counterpart at 
TD, would assume duties as 
chief executive, president and 
director. 

Canada's second bank 
merger announcement 
Increases pressure on Bank of 
Nova Scotia, the only one of 
Canada's big five banks left 
without a partner. 

Canadian banks respond, Page 23 
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Texas Utilities cleared to 
pursue UK electricity bid 


By Andrew Taylor, 
Utilities Correspondent 


The UK government yesterday 
gave the green light to Texas 
Utilities to pursue its £4.45bn 
($7.38ra) bid for Energy Group, 
the country’s largest electric- 
ity supplier. 

Margaret Beckett trade and 
industry secretary, said she 
had decided not to refer the US 
group's 840p a share offer for 
Investigation by the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission. 

The Energy Group 

Stare price snee flotation (pence) 
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She signalled, however, that 
she did not want to see a bid- 
ding free-for-all in the sector. 

The move to clear the Texas 
bid creates a dilemma far its 
rival PacifiCorp, which last 
year had a 690p a share bid for 
Energy blocked after a referral 
to tiie commission. 

PacifiCorp, which had accep- 
tances representing more than 
60 per cent or the company 
before the referral must now 
decide whether to increase its 
latest offer of 820p made after 

O PadfiOvp makes BflOp par 
share bid 

€> UK gowroment refers 

PadfKorpbWtDMMC 

.JL © lfl< government dears the my 

r _ lor RadflCorp reOM 

J&Q O Tocas Unities and Nomura 
I** — Meraatanl anflfin lata, 

wWi Energy Group 

0Eneray Group aore« to 

reread 765p per share 

PacfflCwpWd 

©RadftCorp raises otter to 820p 

per share after Teas 810p 

counter-tod! 

Q Texas responds reft 840p per 

share Ud 

38 Nir © IK government cteara the way 
tor Teus Wd 
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it was cleared by the MMC. 
Energy Group's shares rose 8p 
to S52p. 

Roger Reynolds, utilities spe- 
cialists with HSBC Securities, 
said: “PacifiCorp, which sold 
its telecom Interest to concen- 
trate on developing a global 
energy business, has invested 
a lot of time and money In this 
deal It will find it very diffi- 
cult to walk away." 

George Soros, the financier 
who has a 1.92 per cent stake 
in Energy Group, and Credit 
Suisse First Boston, with a 2.8 
per cent stake, have both 
bought in the market above 
the Texas bid price of 840p. 

Same US analysts feel the 
offer is close to the ceiling that 
either group could afford. One 
New York analyst said: “It Is 
going to be a very tough week- 
end for PacifiCorp. Its recent 
share decline suggests that 
some of Its US investors Teel 
the company ought to pull out 
of the bidding at this leveL" 

PacifiCorp's shares, which 
fell sharply at the end of Janu- 
ary, rose 25 cents to $23% by 
2pm yesterday. Texas shares 
fell to $4l}$, down 18% cents. 
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By Robert Wright h Undon 

A Malaysian conglomerate 
yesterday emerged aa a 
surprise saviour for Laura 
Ashley, the UK fashion and 
furniture retailer best known 
for its qulntessentially British 
country image. 

Malaysian United Industries 
has promised to Inject £43.7m 
net ($12.Em) of new equity Into 
Laura Ashley, taking 40 per 
cent of the company's enlarged 
capital. Earlier this week. MU1 
sold 16 per cent of South China 
Morning Post Holdings, the 
Hong Kong publisher. 

The worsening losses at 
Laura Ashley's US operations 
meant the company desper- 
ately needed cash. In Astiley's 
flill-year results, published yes- 
terday, the auditors said the 
company was a going concern 
only if it received the money 
from MUf and its banks contin- 
ued Its borrowing facilities 
until April 1999. 

Ashley made pre-tax losses 
of £46. 9m on turnover or £345m 
in the year to January 31, 
agai nst profits of £ 16.9m on 
B328m turnover last year. The 
losses included £23.8m of 
exceptional Items for restruct- 
uring. The group’s North 
American operations, where 
an expansion programme has 
run Into trouble, contributed 
63 per cent of pre-tax losses on 
only 23 per cent of turnover. 

Banking covenants were 
renegotiated three times In the 
last six months. The banks 
will not allow the company 
Further debt for use in North 
America after May 3. 

One. analyst described the 
intervention of MUI as strange, 
pointing out that turnover in 
Metrojaya, MUTs Kuala Lum- 
pur listed retailing operation, 
was only about £40m. MUI 
made pre-tax profits of M$84m 
«30m) on turnover of 
M$Sl31bn during 1997. 

MUI will purchase 159m Ash- 
ley shares at 28p. Sir Bernard 
Ashley, husband of the late 
founder, who holds 35 per cent 
of the shares, and Jusco, Ash- 
ley's Japanese joint venture 
partner, which holds 15 per 
cent will both support MUTs 
stake purchase at an extraordi- 
nary meeting. Laura Ashley 
shares rose Ip to 34Vip. 

Additional reporting by 
Sheila McNulty in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Results, Page 22 
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Weather 


Europe today 

Tho Iberian pomrrsula wti be sunny, 
although tho north coast wtfl have 
showers. The Balkans, central 
Meditenanvan and northern Greece 
will luvo honvy downpours. Eastern 
Europe will bo unsettled wrth low 
pressun? tvmcwig ram. although it 
wd be rrufaj Central and north-west 
Europe will bo cool with ram In the 
area -Jreicbirtg from north-east 
Franco lo the Alps. It will be 3urmy 
either side ol this band of ram, but 
heavy a'lovcre will develop. Den- 
mark. Norway and Sweden wtfl 
have sunny intervals and scattered 
showers. 

Five-day forecast 

Tomorrow wtO be unsettled In 
western Europe with rain sweeping 
across the British Isles, western 
Franco and north-west Spain. 
However, pressure will build 
through the central and eastern 
Mediterranean, producing a good 
deal ot Ifie weather for Italy and 
Gmcco early next woek. 
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As far as profit warnings go. 
yesterday’s from Nissan was particu- 
larly bleak, A forecast earnings drop 
of nearly 80 per cent reflects the 
root-and-branch treatment Nissan 
needs. Its product mix is unfeshion- 
able, financial health questionable 
and strategy dubious. All In all, 
recovery Is a long way off. 

That said, not all the blame con be 
laid at the management’s door. The 
YSMbn loss on the company's secu- 
rities portfolio was predictable, 
given the lower Nikkei at the end of 
the financial year. And a drop In 
domestic sales of some SO per cent in 
March was roughly In line with the 
Japanese market So there are no 
real surprises there, however 
depressing It is. 

Nissan's biggest problem is Its 
unimaginative product range. 
Nowhere was this clearer than In 
the US, where Its weakness in the 
fast-growing sports utility segment 
and light pick-up markets has left it 
trailing. Reversing a 83 per cent first 
quarter drop In sales will require . 
greater sensitivity to market trends. 

With losses in the US operation 
put at Y4fibn for 1997-98, Nissan will 
have to rethink its dealer incentives 
policy. More accurate estimation of 
the residual values of can In the 
leased market is urgently needed. 
And shifting the strategic focus from 
exp anding market share to maxim- 
ising medium to long-term profitabil- 
ity must make sense. That Moody's 
is considering a drift downgrade to 
near junk bond status is a clarion- 
clear wake-up call. 


Japanese motor mamifactdrers 



UK pensions 


The launch of a government- 
backed television campaign - featur- 
ing an ostrich - to encourage vic- 
tims of pensions mis-seUing to claim 
compensation should make the pen- 
sions industry wince. It is ironic that. 
television, which in the late 1980s* 
was used to urge people to take out 
personal pensions, is now being used 
to whip up claims. The pensions 
industry could argue that the gov- 
ernment ought to share the blame 
and the £llbn-£2Zbn bill far pensions 
mis-selhng. After &1L it gained sev- 
eral billion pounds in reduced public 
sector pensions costs and higher tax 
revenues. 

Pensions providers will not, of 
course, throw any stones at the gov- 
ernment They are too keen to be in 
on the next great promotion: the 
stakeholder pension. But the cote- 
sounding film should provide a grim 
warning of the dangers of heavy- 


selling such products. Financial 
advice can all too easily turn out to 
be bad - “buy your own home" in 
1988-89, for instance. 

Obviously some lessons have been 
learnt by the industry. But if it Is to 
profit from flrfUng low-cost pensions 
to less well off people - hardly a 
. recipe for fat marg lna - it must do 
more to protect itself against future 
claims. 

Thorough disclosure should help, 
ami file more the message resembles 
cmxot emptor the better. An official 
g uarante e of standards is even more 
desirable. By regulating the product 
rather than the sales process, it 
throws responsibility for choosing 
that product on to the customer, as 
well as saving development and 
sales costs. In addition a govern- 
ment-approved guarantee should 
ensure that any subsequent liability 
is shared more equally between the 
product’s promoters. 

But the first saving should be on 
television campaigns and lump sum 
bribes to take up the products: that 
is how the last scandal started. 

Bookshops 

It would be nice to think the 30 per 
cent jump In Ottakar’s debut share 
price this week' represented a vote of 
co nfidence In UK bookshops. In fact, 
the oracle is more Delphic than 
definitive. One reason for Ottakar's 
strong performance is hid specula- 
tion. It has had talks with Barnes & 
Noble, the US superstore group. But 
the flipside of this is that the appear- 
ance in the UK (ft Barnes and its 
rival Borders is a threat to smaller 
UK bookshops. The US groups dis- 
count prices more aggressively and 
woo customers with music, ana- 
chairs, coffee and cake. Alongside 
the other great undercutting threat 
of the internet, even the currently 


buoyant UK demand for books will 
be spread more thinly. 

This need not spell trouble for spe- 
cialist book chains such as Ottak- 
ar's. Bo for it has concentrated cm 
bookstore deserts In medium-sized 
towns and city suburbs, competing 
against independents and non-spe- 
cialists such as WH Smith. 

With stores a fraction of the size (ft 
Borders' Oxford Street giant, it is 
sensible for it to stick to Its books- 
only knitting. Indeed Borders plans 
to keep the non-superstore Books 
Etc - which it bought for £40m last 
year - as a specialist bookselling 
chain. 

But the squeeze will come some- 
where: independents that cannot 
compete on either price or sendee 
look the most vulnerable - as they 
have been to Borders and Barnes in 
the US. 

UK estate agencies 

If Citigroup can do it, then so can 
Hambro Countrywide. The scale 
may be somewhat different, but the 
buzzword is the same: cross-selling. 
The UK estate agency business has 
burnt so many Investors that 
Hambro Countrywide would rather 
be known as n financial services 
group. This is the company's mas- 
sage now that its parent, Hambraa, 
is unbundling its 51 per cent hold* 

tag. 

Certainly, cross-dressing Its 749 
estate agency offices as purveyors of 
life assurance has eased the cyclical- . 
ity of its business. Furthermore, 40 
per cent of people who buy a house 
from Hambro Countrywide also ask - 
it to arrange their mortgaged It 
would be surprising if Hembro 
resisted the temptation to Jump 
directly Into the mortgage market, 
either through setting up its own 
company or buying a small building 
society. 

But Prudential. Abbey National 
and Nationwide made the apposite 
move and lived to regret it. Using 
estate agencies to pump through 
proprietary financial products is nei- 
ther as easy nor as potentially lucra- 
tive as it sounds. If Hambro Coun- 
trywide was to cease arranging 
mortgages and compete with budd- 
ing societies to offer them, it would 
lose its fee income. And it would no 
longer be independent of the finan- 
cial products it was selling. Consum- 
ers are becoming sophisticated about, 
rival propositions from insurers and 
mortgage companies. The way for- 
ward for distributors is to stay neu- 
tral. 
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Inventive invective 

‘Foes of the former Australian prime 
minister were everything from a ‘ bloated 
toad! to a feral abacus 1 



Chemical attraction? 

’Researchers discovered chemicals in 
chocolate which may appeal to the same 
part of the brain as does cannabis' 



Feathered bird 

7 am a phoenix emerging from the 
ashes of persecution, more beautiful, 
more godly and more enlightened ' 
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The fight that fizzled 

Andrew Jack describes the spirit - and the ultimate futility - of the student troubles in Paris 30 years ago 


J ean-Michel Berard 
stood to announce his 
decision. His voice 
trembled. One hun- 
dred pairs of eyes 
were fixed intently on 
the young student as his 
classmates waited to hear 
whether he would stick to 
the pact he had made with 
them a few months before. 

Like many of those watch- 
ing him expectantly, he had 
taken part in the street dem- 
onstrations on the surround- 
ing Parisian streets four 
years earlier in 1968. Now he 
faced a far more fundamen- 
tal decision that would affect 
the rest of his life. “1 remem- 
ber his voice rin g in g in my 
ears," says one witness. “It 
was a real drama." 

Two students had already 
spoken and stayed true to 
their word, ensuring that 
history would be made. For 
the first time, the highest- 
ranked pupils at the Ecofe 
Nationals d ’Administration 
(ENA). France's §lite “finish- 
ing school” for top ctvfl ser- 
vants, had spumed the most 
illustrious openings avail- 
able to them in the grands 
corps, in favour of careers in 


‘Revolution 
by violence 
was not the 
solution; the . 
alternative 
was to fight 
from the 
inside' 

s favoured ministries such 
education and social 
airs. 

h doing so, they had 
tped write the concluding 
apter to the student trail- 
's of May 1968. To the 
rid at large, theirs was a 
idest and even irrelevant 
rtxcre. But it was one that 
nek to the heart of the 
ench establishment, and 
sved in many ways as 
tent a demonstration of 
content as all the barri- 
les and violence that had 
•ceded it 

[he late-night discussions 
minated in a show-down 
it would help propel some 
fame, while leaving scars 
others that have not 
iled to this day. It would 
o serve to symbolise the 
rft - and in many ways. 

! ul tima te futility - of the 
, which proved very fer- 
> in the creation of snappy 
ch-phrases but left little 
icrete legacy. 

1NA might seem a curious 
ce from which to e x amin e 
legacy of the generation 
1968. But the students 
o entered the school in 

0 for its two-year course - 
ny of whom have gone on 
prominent positions in 
>lic life - were imbued 
h the events of the recent 
t 

1 was a Maoist," says 
hertne Bersani, who was 
>r to swing to the right 
|ust 14. she had Joined the 
nmunist party in ppposi- 
i to the continued French 
upation of Algeria. She 
; expelled 18 months later 
daring to criticise Stalin, 
a time when Moscow 
oly dictated the party 
>, and was in conflict with 
|ing and Mao. 
olitically, the events of 
i represented a rejection 
the baby-boom generation 
General de Gaulle, 10 



years after he had drawn up 
the imnn Ututlan for the Fifth 
Republic and four after the 
conclusion of the bitter war 
for Algerian in de pendence. 

•There, was an mormons' 
gap between the leaders of 
the [second world war] resis- 
tance running the country, 
and the students," says J&r- 
i*ime dement, who went on 
to became head of the Cin- 
qmfeme mid Arte television 
channels. “We felt France 
was still too focused on its 
colonial past, that it was to o 
bourgeois and conservative." 

Bernard Faivre d'Arder, 
now head of the annual 
Avignon Festival, says: 
“Everyone had their own 
personal revolution; 1968 
modified our perception of 
ourselves, others, the world. 
It was an extremely rich 
year in dlscussion.and reflec- 
tion. about the. 1 family, 
psycho-analysis, sexuality." 

For bright students taking 
stock after the troubles of 
mid-1966, the civil. service 


was the logical career 
choice. And ENA offered the 
best possible terms of entry. 
“It was the way to get to the 
heart of power to change it," 
says Clement “After all. 
May 1368 ended in June 1968 
with the failure of the stu- 
dent and nniffn movement. 
We concluded that revolu- 
tion by violence was not the 
solution: we had to find an 
alternative. ENA was a way 
to fight from the inside." 

/ The 100 young marques 
selected for the class of 
1979-72 - had little contact 
with each other for the first 
few months of their course. 
In line with the practical 
tr aditi on of the school, they 
were sent on individual sec- 
ondments to work with pre- 
fects - the posts created by 

Napoleon in 1800 to enforce 
the grip of the centralised, 
Parisian-based state around 
the country. 

Before their studies began 
in Paris, ENA brought them 
together for a week in Janu- 


ary 1971 at Font-Romeu, a 
mountain resort in the Pyre- 
nees. Conflict developed rap- 
idly. What name should they 
give to their "promotion” or 
class? 

Those on the left - 


ENA does 
not train 
people. It 
ranks them 
not by 
intelligence, 
but by 
conformity 


inspired by the events that 
bad taken place exactly 100 
years earlier - proposed “the 
Paris Commune”. Its sup- 
porters included Didier Bar- 
ges, then a militant commu- 
nist who is now ah Inspector 


with the education Tnfrmg try 
Christian Plerret, now the 
Socialist industry minister; 
and Louis Gallois, chairman 
of the SNCF. 

Those on the right chose 
“de Gaulle”, in memory of 
the general who had died 
two months before. “That 
was my first political com- 
bat.” says a certain Alain 
Juppe, who would go on to 
become France’s prime min- 
ister In 1996-97. Some of his 
classmates play down 
Juppe's role, saying he was 
more concerned with doing 
well In his mcanta than in 
politics. The name would 
win, but only by the narrow- 
est of margins. 

While the promotion of 
1988 had been too absorbed 
in their studies to take much 
part In the demonstrations 
going on around them, that 
of 1969 made some tentative 
gestures of revolt They pub- 
licly declared that “we are 
all socialist civil servants”, 
before hastily withdrawing 


their statement after the 
Gaullist government threat- 
ened to expel them. 

But it would be the mem- 
bers of the “Charles de 
Gaulle” promotion, with 1968 
fresh in their minds despite 
the reactionary name they 
bore, who would push the 
system to its limits. Ironi- 
cally, while the 30 members 
of the recently created CFDT 
union debated broader soci- 
etal issues, it would be a 
group of the less politicised 
students who took the initia- 
tive, led by Thierry Da. now 
head of the French 
operations of the insurer 
Sedgwick. 

Very quickly, they were 
being sucked into the ENA 
classement system: the com- 
petitive rankings which 
would determine which job 
they took on graduating. 
The top 15 or so would have 
access to the three grands 
corps - the inspection dee 
finances, the conseii d’etat 
and the tour des comptes - 
which offered the most pres- 
tigious and best-paid jobs in 
the civil service. 

This elite wi thin the elite 
had the freedom to stand for 
election as politicians or to 
secure Illustrious jobs in the 
public and private sectors 
alike, while always secure in 
the knowledge that they 
could return to a paid job in 
their corps at any time If 
things went wrong. 

“ENA does not train 
people. It ranks them not by 
intelligence, but by confor- 
mity. It was that we wanted 
to explode," says Joel Lebes- 
chu, one of the original sig- 
natories to the pact and now 
a prefect in north-western 
France. “Those that go into 
the grands corps progress 
rapidly, without ever manag- 
ing more than one person. 
That’s the big problem with 
French technocracy." 

It Is an analysis that is 
more valid than ever today, 
as the huge losses in state- 
owned enterprises in the 
1990s at the banks Credit 
Lyonnais and Credit Fonder 
de France, oar the insurer 
GAN, for instance - have 
been incurred thanfeg to or 
in spite of the members of 
the grands corps who ran 
them. 

Da launched a motion call- 
ing on his classmates to 
reject the grands corps. If 
successive promotions did 
the same, he argued, their 
stranglehold on the top jobs 
would be weakened and 
young enarques would pur- 
sue more practical careers in 
other parts of the adminis- 
tration which most needed 
their talents and energies. 

The CFDT was strongly 
divided, with a number of Its 
members opposed, including 
Louis Gallois, Jean-Louis 
Bdrard and Didier Bargas, 
who say's: “We thought it 
was superficial, idealistic, 
boy sco lit -is h." But by a 
majority vote, the union 
resolved to support the 
motion, and soon two-thirds 
of the class had endorsed it 

As word got out pressure 
mounted on the rebels to the 
p r om o tion to abandon their 
pledge. Le Monde denounced 
the young enarchists. The 
grands corps themselves 
reduced the number of posts 
available in 1972 to 12. Rep- 
resentatives of the govern- 
ment ministries tried to dis- 
suade them. They were torn 
between the arguments of 
their families and those of 
their class members who 
were opposed. Meanwhile, 
the next promotion voted 
against a similar motion. 
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Joe Rogaly 

Bring me David 

‘If organised labour no longer has 
the power, who will pull back the 
ambitions of the Goliaths T 
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NEXT WEEK 

Blairism 

So what is Tony Blair really 
on about? Is there suck a 
thing as Blairism? 

In FT Weekend 


The battle was already lost. 

The final act came in the 
Treuille room at ENA. on 
May 31 1972. At the so-called 
amphi-gamison, students 
speak out in the order of 
their grading to make their 
choice. Thierry Klinger was 
first. Paradoxically, although 
he had refused to have any- 
thing to do with the rebels, 
be merely confirmed his 
long-stated if unusual choice 
to join the ministry of the 
interior with the aim of 
becoming a prefect 

Denis Prleur came next. 
He had been the joint archi- 
tect of Da's motion, and was 
regarded as the “moral con- 


He broke his 
pledge to his 
classmates. It 
was a treason 
for which 
many do not 
forgive him to 
this day 


science” of the promotion. 
No one expected him to 
waver, and he did not disap- 
point He, too, chose the pre- 
fecture. 

The first real test came 
with B6ranL He had opposed 
the motion, only signing out 
of solidarity with the major- 
ity CFDT decision. The son 
of a consumer d’etat, he had 
planned to follow suit Now 
his ranking gave him the 
chance to fulfil his dream. In 
a scene vividly recalled by 
his classmates, he said: “My 
vocation is the conseii d’etat 
But I choose the prefecture.” 
And he burst into tears. 

Others would take a less 
honourable route. B6rard 
was followed by Jean-daude 
Pins, another original signa- 
tory and now working at the 
conseii des mimstres in Brus- 
sels. He broke his pledge, 
announcing his choice of 


the consez'f d'etat to cries 
from his classmates. It was u 
"treason” for which many do 
not forgive him to this day. 

There was more compas- 
sion for those like Alain 
Juppe, next in line, who bad 
stated from the start that he 
had worked hard to achieve 
the best possible civil service 
career, and never had any 
intention of backing the 
motion. He chose the mspec 
turn des finances. 

The situation was more 
ambiguous for others farther 
down the rankings. Since 
many signatories stuck to 
their pledge, the last of the 
12 grands corps posts was 
picked by the 29th in the 
classement. That left resent- 
ment that some had taken 
advantage of the principles 
or others. Philippe Tous- 
salnt, now an executive with 
Paribas, was able to become 
an inspecteur des finances 
even though he was in 22nd 
position. “Everyone is free to 
do what they want.” he says. 
“I never signed. Those that 
did played with their own 
future." 

The promotion Charles de 
Gaulle was right in its criti- 
cism of the classement sys- 
tem. Those who ranked most 
highly were not automati- 
cally destined for the most 
brilliant careers, any more 
than those who joined the 
grands corps. Those who 
proved most successful were 
largely those who had shown 
leadership qualities and 
spoken out, whether for or 
against Da’s motion. 

Yet the grands corps had 
the last laugh. Sitting under 
the gilded ceiling of a recep- 
tion room in Le Mans where 
he is now prefect, Jean 
Michel B£rard stresses 
repeatedly that his chosen 
profession interests him and 
that he has no regrets. But 
he adds that he would never 
advise his daughter, who is 
now preparing to go to ENA, 
to take on the establishment 
in the way he did. He adds: 
“The grands corps remain 
the best choice." 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The Nature of Things 

Forbidden 
love of eating 
chocolate 

Why is this indulgence so compelling? Vanessa 
Houlder detects there is more than taste to it 


C hocolate is one 
of the most com- 
pulsive of overy- 
day pleasures. It 
is not merely 
delicious; it is also mildly 
addictive. Two out of five 
women and more than one 
in 10 men admit to intense 
cravings for chocolate, 
according to a recent Cana- 
dian study. 

So what Is it about choco- 
late that makes it so compel- 
ling? The explanation is not 
fully understood, but seems 
to draw on elements of taste, 

chemistry and psychology. 

Its taste, one might imag- 
ine. can explain a lot. It is 
rich, creamy and delicious. 
Moreover, chocolate, like 
wine, has a complex range of 
flavours and aromas which 
develop during the fermenta- 
tion and roasting or the 
cocoa bean and surrounding 
pulp. 

Savouring a piece or good 
quality chocolate is a delec- 
table experience. Not only is 
there a perfect balance 
between sweetness and bit- 
terness, but careful analysis 
reveals subtle flavours 
including fruit, wine, sherry. 


caramel, flowers, tea, 
almonds, butter and even 
cheese. 

Its texture is also unique. 
Cocoa butter - the fat that 
occurs naturally in cocoa 
beans - gives chocolate its 
distinctive smoothness and 
its ability to melt at mouth 
temperature. It absorbs heat 
from the lining of the 
mouth, slowly releasing the 
rich chocolate flavour as it 
melts. 

But analysing the subtle- 
ties of the taste and texture 
of chocolate may be missing 
the point. Some experts 
t hink that explanation of 
chocolate's appeal goes 
beyond the simple pleasure 
of eating it. In explaining 
why people get so hooked on 
chocolate, they look to ingre- 
dients that subtly influence 
the chemistry of the brain. 

The addictive power of 
chocolate could lie with one 
or more of the 300 chemicals 
detected in it There is little 
caffeine, but the main stimu- 
lant is a similar chemical, 

theobromine, named after 
the cacao tree, whose botani- 
cal name Theobroma is latin 
for “food of the gods". 


Another intriguing sub- 
stance in chocolate is pheny- 
lethylamine, of which there 
can be up to 0.7g in a lOOg 
bar. This chemical, which 
has a fish-like smell when 
concentrated, has been 
shown u> raise blood pres- 
sure. producing a heightened 

oenaatinn and a fe eling of 
well-being. 

Recent research has 
unearthed yet another set of 
chemicals that could explain 
the appeal. Researchers at 
the Neurosciences Institute 
in San Diego discovered a 
group Of chomicalfi fn chOCO- 
late which may appeal to the 
same part of the brain as 
does cannabis. It is not yet 
clear, however, whether 
these chemicals have any 
effect at the tiny concentra- 
tions in which they are 
found. 

Some researchers are con- 
vinced that such chemicals 
hold the key to explaining 
chocolate's appeal. 

Yet a simple experiment 
recently conducted by Paul 
Rosen, a professor in the 
depar tmen t of psychology at 
the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, suggests the real expla- 



nation lies elsewhere. He 
constructed an experiment 
for a group of undergradu- 
ates and their parents who 
experienced chocolate crav- 
ings. When they had the 
craving, they were asked to 
rate its intensity. They were 
then asked to open a box. eat 
its contents and 90 minutes 


later, rerate the craving. 

Unsurprisingly, when 
there was nothing in the 
box, people found that their 

urair i n grc were iindimjnteVipd 

90 minutes after opening the 
box. Equally unsurprisingly, 
if there was a chocolate bar 
in the box, the cravings dis- 
appeared. 


The most striking results 
emerged when the testers 
were given capsules that 
contained cocoa power, 
which gave them all the 
rhomlftala nor mall y found in 
chocolate but none, of the 
taste. This did not relieve 
their cravings at alL -' 

There was another intrigu- 


ing result when the testers 
were given a box containing 
white chocolate. Strictly 
speaking, white chocolate is 
not really “chocolate", 
because it contains none of 
the solids other than cocoa 
butter. It does not have the 
aroma or chemiralK of choco- 
late, but, significantly, it 


has the same texture sind 
"melt-ln-the mouth" prop- 
erty. 

The white chocolate satis- 
’ fled about half of people's 
cravings. Adding the cap- 
sules containing the chemi- 
cals did not make any tBEter- 
■ ence to how they rated the 
craving. 

The conclusion drawn -by 
the researchers was that the 
' allure of chocolate had little 
to do with its pharmacologi- 
cal properties. • 

But if it is not the chem- 
istry that makes chocolate 
so attractive; - could it be 
psychological? Some psy- 
chologists argue that we 
turn to chocolate for comfort 
because we associate it with 
treats in our early life. 

Another theory is that we 
crave chocolate largely 
because we feel guilty about 
eating it. We feel under pres- 
sure to eat chocolate with 
restraint, if at alL 

T his may sound far- 
fetched. But con- 
sider these statistics 
cited by Rosen 
about people's attitudes to 
chocolate. 

Over half of US citizens 
surveyed considered a diet 
with a portion of chocolate 
pudding every day was less 
healthy than the same with 
vanilla pudding. A quarter of 
US college women said that 
fat was one of the first three 
words they think about 
when they think of choco- 
late. One in five women in . 
Philadelphia said they are 
embarrassed to buy choco- 
late In a shop. 

T his perception of choco- 
late is summed up by Rosen 
as being “both yummy and 
bad”. When taken to excess, 
it would be bard to argue 
with this assessment 
Having sorted chocolate, 
the next task is to unravel 
the compelling attraction, of 
guilt. 


I talia 90, the World Cup foot- 
ball finals of 1990. was mem- 
orable for one friend of mine 
as much for the opportunity 
to visit the renowned delicates- 
sens of Bologna as for the match 
between England and Belgium. 
Spellbound by the display or 
foodstuffs, he almost missed the 
kick-off 

He was on a quest for quality 
ingredients, and in recent years, 
the number of people like him - 
those who appreciate the differ- 
ence between the excellent and 
the ordinary - has grown. 

For such people in the UK, 
however, there is less need to 
make the trek to Italy, home of 
the trendiest produce of the day. 
An increasing number of food 
stores is serving this market. 

One outlet is Italian Secrets, an 
unusual combination of shop, 
cookery school and catering ser- 
vice - for weddings, parties, cor- 
porate events and so on - run by 
Anna Venturi in New Beacons- 
field. Buckinghamshire. 

Venturi might have varicose 
veins from all the standing and 
have put on several pounds from 
all the tasting, but sbe loves the 
work. 

Alight with enthusiasm, she 
says: “I don’t have any retail 
background and 1 don't have any 
cookery training, but I have 
created a business I am very 
proud of.” 

Venturi, -U5, grew up in Milan 
in northern Italy, where sbe mar- 
ried and had two daughters, Leti- 
zia and Uaria. Her marriage 
broke up when tlie girls were 
three and four. She went to work 
In advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

At a friend's party in 1987, 
while nn n business trip to 
England, she met Bill Peace, an 
America in businessman working 
in London. Three years later, 
they married. 


Minding Your Own Business . 

Shopping and cooking 

Grania Langdon-Down looks at an enterprise that thrives in the heat of the kitchen 



Customers can watch Anna Venturi teachhg her classes through the huge window dividing the shop and -the kitchen 


"Shortly afterwards, Bill lost 
his job and we moved to Devon 
for a year while he worked in 
Torquay. I was so desperate to 
meet people and do something 
that I started teaching cookery to 
my neighbours and went on local 
radio to talk about food.” 

In 1991, the couple bought a 
cottage in Buckinghamshire, and 
Venturi sold advertising for a 
publisher, travelling extensively 
abroad. She left the job at the 
end of 1992. after daughter Daria 
bad on accident, falling off her 
bicycle and losing a kidney. 

By March 1993. with Daria on 
the mend. Venturi put a small 
advert in a local magazine offer- 
ing cooking classes in her 


kitchen and selling Italian prod- 
ucts from her garage. One of her 
first students was Irish Conway, 
a former teacher, who now runs 
the shop and takes bookings for 
the cookery classes. 

As her ideas grew, Venturi 
drew up a business plan. By May 
1995, she had signed the lease on 
a former travel agency in a small 
parade oF shops in New Beacons- 
field. 

Using her marketing skills, 
Venturi persuaded Italian cabinet 
maker Arc Linea to fit her 
kitchen with pale wood and glass 
cabinets at a cost price of £8,000 
rather than the £25.000 market 
value of the fixtures and fitting, 
and German manufacturer Neff 


to supply £7,000 worth of appli- 
ances for free in return for show- 
ing off their products In her 
working kitchen. 

The final bill for everything 
from the structural work to buy- 
ing a licence to sell wine, paying 
the legal fees and buying the 
doormats came to £87,000. Ven- 
turi says: “It was mad spending 
so much but I am very snobby. I 
want the best. I put in some 
savings and the money I bad 
made from my cookery classes.” 

Venturi, who is a sole trader, 
borrowed £7.000 from the local 
branch of Lloyds bank to ensure 
she had enough cash flow but 
was able to pay it back a few 
months after Italian Secrets 


opened in September 1995. 

“I didn't like paying interest 
and now I don’t have any debts, 
which is how 1 like it I don't pay 
myself anything yet - my staff 
get more than I da But I have 
business reserves of £24,000, 
which I keep in a high interest 
account." 

Things got off to a slow start 
Some days, Venturi would serve 
only three customers in her shop 
all day. Overheads mounted. But 
deploying her experience in pub- 
lic relations, Venturi was soon 
attracting interest from maga- 
zines and, in turn, from their 
readers. 

Today, customers can watch 
meals being prepared by an ani- 


mated Venturi, with her short 
steel-grey hair and expressive 
hands, teaching her classes 
through the huge window divid- 
ing the shop and the kitchen. 

When she and Peace, 59, drew 
up the business plan, the cookery 
school was meant to be the heart 
of the business - but the catering 
side actually brought in the most 
profit as the margins were very 
good. “The difficulty with the 
cookery school is that there is 
only me teaching - people want 
my accent," says Venturi, who 
learnt English as a teenager dur- 
ing a year studying in a Cam- 
bridge language school. 

Turnover during the first trad- 
ing year from September 1995 to 


August 1996 was £76.000. How- 
ever, the business made a small 
loss of £1,600 because of start-up 
expenses. Turnover for 1996-37 
increased to £124,000, with a net 
profit of £12,000. Venturi says 
profit was matched in the first 
five months of this trading year.. 

The main overheads are wages 
of about £2,000 a month far Vat 
tun's three permanent employees 
and the temporary staff who help 
at big events, and rent and rates 
of £1,300 a month. 

Keeping the shop and kitchen 
stocked with the best products 
ties up about £12,000 in capital 
Venturi's best friend in Milan 
acts as her buyer and co-ord- 
inates about five shippings a year 
to keep her stocked with sauces, 
herbs, spices, oils, sweets, bis- 
cuits and much more. She also 
has three UK-based suppliers 
who deliver fresh pasta, ham and 
cheese and wine weekly. 

Venturi says: “I have 11 or 12 
suppliers around Italy. It is quite 
a headache as they don't respect 
delivery times, they forget to put 
in invoices, some things come 
without labels. But their prod- 
ucts are outstanding." 

She faces tough competition 
from the supermarkets. “I talian 
food has just gone boom. The 
only way I can survive is by pro- 
.viding a very individual service. I 
have to keep my prices high and 
if people complain, they can go to 
the supermarket What they are 
paying for in my shop is the 
quality." 

Venturi is talking to a pub- 
lisher about writing a cookery 
book and would love to be a 
television chet “I want to be able 
to earn money without being on 
my feet all the time." she 
says. 

■ Italian Secrets, 13 The Broad- 
wan. Penn Road, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks; tel: 01494-676136; fax: 
01494-714599. 
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ACROSS 

l Tranquil - can’t quite see 
whai (6) 

4 Wagons on small house 
panelling (8) 

9 In Hanoi dealers have not a 
clue (2.4) 

10 Watchman told to go home 
on the train (8) 

12 Vegetable, insect, and pos- 
sibly fish to a Scot (8) 

13 Composer finds transport 
on island (6) 

15 See 25 

16. 7, 24. 23 “Nfl right" law, 
owing to gin fancy, possi- 
bly. of Murphy (2A3A5A4) 

19 Stop mm doing tbe wash- 
ing up? (10) 

20, 5 Say how ok] people are - 
and what are their mpaws? 
( 8 ) 

23 See 16 

25, 2, 15 Curiously, eyed 
bongo drums to avoid eco- 
nomic law (35A3.4) 

27 For visitors' use: note, a 
sphere has length (4,4) 

28 Painter's face spoke (6) 

29 ...minus IKS) 

30 It's mean to make your 
bead hurt (6) 

Solution 9.65S 


Name 

Address. 


WINNERS 9.649: RJff Laidman, Fulwood, Lancs; S, Turley. 
Beaconsfield. Backs: J-M. Warner, CapeL 

CntttttnnJ ipMiwni bv 

Abels international 


Moving Services 




DOWN 

1 Container of grains, aggres- 
sive or defensive (7) 

2 See 25 

3 As a working hypothesis, it 
isn’t you or 1 that hold the 
gold (6) 

5 See 20 

6 Nearly leave a message out- 
side (3.5) 

7 See 16 

8 Effective information (7) 

11 Fish cake (from Yorkshire 
castle) - with something 
like chips? (7) 

14 Alternatively, the home 
farm? (7) 

17 It isn't true it's born of 
necessity (9) 

18 Military tr aining - a little 
will make a hole (55) 

19 In a head wind, less speed 
will get less (7) 

21 Princes far author? (7) 

22 Monkey business has an 
effect (6) 

24 See 16 

26 It isn't true a foreigner's 
docked (1,3) 
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To describe one's hand 
openly to inform a partner, 
or to vefl its contents from 
your opponents? Which will 
be right, and when? Some- 
times, my head tells me the 
former, my heart the latter. 
On this ba n d , from the w»ai 
of the Devonshire Cup, my 
heart won, my head ached. 

• N 
4 8 

¥ 109 6 
♦ AKQ43 
2 J 10 5 3 - 
W B • 

AJ763 4 10 92 

¥AKQ8753 fJ42 
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North 

East 

South 

West 


- 

- 

1H 

2D 

2H 

5D 

5H 

NB 

NB 

5S 

Dbl 

NB 

NB 

6D 

NB 

NB 

Dbl 




At* Love AU, playing teems 
with rubber bridge scaring, 
the core of this problem is 
what South should bid at his 
first turn. I reasoned that 5D 
was probably the right spot 
and that, if I bid it immedi- 
ately, the opponents were 
unlikely to bid 5H and would 


fan* a blind lead against our 
contract- If they led the obvi- 
ous heart, 11 tricks, or more, 
would be forthcoming. 

When West bid 5H and 
North passed, it felt right to 
continue and we alighted in 

6D doubled. If East had been 
dealt a tenace In clubs and 
had led a heart instead, the 
slam would have made, but 
East cashed $AK and gave 
the ruff to collect a 300 pen- 
alty for his side. 

In oiur s y ste m. I could, and 
should, have bid 3S at my 
first turn - a so-called “fit- 
jump" showing support for 
partner and a decent quality 
suit of my own. Doubtless, 
West would try 4H, and I 
could bid 5D. Now, if West 
ventures to the five levels 
North will be ready to dou- 
ble, knowing that we have a 
misfit in spades. 5H foils by 
two tricks, and we get the 
800 ratter than East-West 

The conclusion, for a game 
that is all about distribution 
and fit is predictable. Full 
disclosure of your hand 
allows the partnership to 
make decisions, giving you 
twice the chance of making 
the right ones. Accurate 
hand description is generally 
more important to your part- 
ner in the auction than to 
your opponents to defence. 

Paul Mendelson 


Surrey's Easter congress at 
Sutton Library is the UK's 
fourth largest, with more 
than 400 players. Mark Heb- 
den. Britain's leading week- 
end player, won all seven 
games in this year's Open. 

I don't usually feel guilty 
about publishing a player’s 
loss, but the memory lingers 
of the final round of the 1956 
British. Hugh Alexander, my 
predecessor as FT chess 
writer, bad S'A/lO. level with 
Frank Parr, the Stock 

Exchange top board. After 15 

moves, i was struggling 
against Parr, but then Alex- 
ander offered Michael Frank- 
lin a draw, a bizarre decision 
in view of the scores. 

Franklin, who enjoyed his 
chess and still does, 
declined. Parr went two 
pawns up, Alexander devel- 
oped a winning attack; but 
Parr, who had overheard the 
draw offer, then began to 
play nervously and 1 scraped 
an undeserved draw. 

So I greeted Parr at Sutton 
this week with "Sorry about 
1956, Frank". At 79. he has 
hardly a grey hair and is 
Stiff a strong player, despite 
this defeat against one of our 
best juniors (R Rato? v F 
Pair). 

1 d4g6 2 04 Bg7 3e4d6 4 
Nc3 Nd7 5 Nf3 e5 6 Be2 Ne7 
7 0-0 0-0 8 Rel Nc6 9 d5 Ne7 
7 b4 f5?! Black's knights 


have lost time and this lets 
in a white N at e6, so better 
he. 

8 Ng5 NfS 9 Bf3 f4 10 a4 
b6 11 NeG Bxe6 12 dxe6 g5 
13 Ba3 Qe8 14 Rcl White 
plans to break into Black's 
Q-side by Nd5 or c5- hs 15 
Be2 g4 16 f3 Nc6 g3 17 h3 
avoids material loss, but 
then Black has no attack. 17 
Ndfi BcS 18 Ccg4 Nd4 19 07 
Rf7 20 gxh5 Nxe2+ 21 Qxe2 

Nxd5 22 cxdS Bh6 23 Qg4+ 
Khs 24 Qgs Bh7 Apparently 
Black can fight on in the 
endgame,. but...25 Rxc7! 
Resigns. 

No 1227 

White mates in five moves 
at latest, against any de- 
fence (by w Kluxen, 1947). 
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After White’s first move 
there are only two lines of 
play. 

Solution, Back Page 

Leonard Barden 
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PERSPECTIVES 



Joe Rogaly 


W e hirelings are on 
oar own. in the old 
days, many employ, 
ees could look to a 
union Tor help. Only an eighth of 
the world’s workers are organ- 
ised now. The fraction has fallen 
since the collapse of commu- 
nism. it is still headed down- 
wards in most countries. 

In one way this is a pity. The 
first rule of labour is: “You can’t 
trust the bosses.” Absolutely 
right. I would put it another 
way. You am rely on manage- 
ments to be beastly to employ- 
ees, customers, officials and 
everyone else whenever circum- 
stances so dictate. That is a fun- 
damental proposition whose 
truthfulness cannot be denied. 

So why. you may ask, are 
trade unions fading away, reced- 
ing into the mists of 20th cen- 
tury history, destined to be for- 


Time for a new David to tackle Goliath 

Now the trade unions have shot their bolt, workers must look to other champions 


gotten before long? If we were 
writing doctoral theses we would 
respond with a list of headings - 
the decline in public-sector and 
blue-collar employment, the 
development by companies of 
“human resources management” 
strategies, the ability of planet- 
wide enterprises to move to the 
countries with the most flexible 
labour rnarkgty anil so forth. 

. These are all part of what 
would be a long answer to the 
above question. In Britain, we 
have a short additional reply. 
Unions have nothing to look for- 
ward to because when they were 
in a commanding position they 
blew it. They abused their 
power, thought they owned the 
company, deluded themselves 
that they could strut about as if 
they were r unning the country. 
They had to be cut down. 

We saw relics of past vainglori- 


ousness this week, when a 
minority of delegates at a confer- 
ence of Britain’s National Union 
of Teachers behaved as badly as 
NUT radicals always do. Their 
chants were but squeaks com* 
pared to the roars that made us 
tremble when the most impor- 
tant actors in the British polity 
were the leaders of the' mine- 
workers. the rail unions, the 
steelmen, dockers. 

In the late 1960s, I sat opposite 
two of these behemoths in a 
train. They were discussing and 
annotating cabinet papers sent 
to them by the then Labour gov- 
ernment Cor approval. They 
ticked this, crossed that, noted 
the other. It could not last What 
Tony Blair would doubtless call 
the band of history has struck. 

The prime minister barely dis- 
guises his lack of fear of their 
successors. Sometimes, I wonder 


whether he would bother to 
cross the mad to have a cup of 
tea with than. 

You could say that fate has 
overreacted. New Labour is 
even-handed as between manage- 
ment and workers. On the one 
hand, it strives to meet the 
wishes of business; on the other 
hand, it is business whose 
wishes it strives to meet This is 
not difficult to explain. The 
struggle between capital and 
labour bas ended. Capital won. 

The response of Britain's mod- 
ern moderate unions is piquant 
Their aim is to win public sym- 
pathy, so they smile and talk 
earnestly about fairness. That 
was not the strategy when their 
predecessors were on top of the 
world. They preened then. 

The public turns out to be 
uninterested in the new image 
presented by leaders whose 


names most citizens would be 
hard-pressed to recall Clutching 
at straws, the new-model unions 
seek the protection of the law. an 
instrument their picketing, 
street-fighting ancestors dis- 
dained. 

The Trades Union Congress 
may soon be in dispute with Mr 
Blair’s government over a law 
obliging employers to recognise 
its member organisations. The 

latter want recognition to follow 
simple majorities recorded in 
workplace ballots. Business, and 
therefore the government seems 
set on diluting the process with a 
prescription of what constitutes 
a deciding majority. The irony of 
it is delicious. 

The TUC could have had a rec- 
ognition procedure in place and 
enhanced by case law if it had 
accepted the Conservatives’ 
Industrial Relations Act of 1971. 


But the doctrine at that time was 
that the law had no part to play 
in industrial relations. 

Organised labour could see to 
its own interests, which meant it 
wanted no constraints. Today it 
longs for the embrace of the 
European Union’s labour- 
friendly regulatory regime, looks 
forward to the minimum wage. 

Enough, you might say. The 
lions have had their teeth drawn. 
Leave them be. Fine. We are left 
alone with our new masters, the 
large corporations, the ones 
which will always do you down 
if they can get away with it. 

If organised labour no longer 
exercises countervailing power, 
who will pull back the ambitions* 
of these Goliaths? They are not 
yet as free to da as they please 
as were tbe British unions at 
their peak. Regulation and com- 
pany law do exist But compa- 


nies know how to work around 
these. They hire lobbyists, influ- 
ence opinion, award contracts to 
assessors of political risk. 

If they are too successful, they 
will trip themselves up. The 
great lesson of the rise and fall 
of trade unions is that In plural 
societies no one institution can 
remain dominant for long. If any 
business, exultant in its current 
ascendancy, overreaches Itself 
nemesis will follow. I do not 
mean that we will flock back 
Into unions. Expect no resur- 
gence there. 

But non-governmental organi- 
sations. consumer groups, com- 
petitors. even political parties 
are all potential reiners-in of 
rampant businesses. We may no 
longer combine as wage-slaves, 
but we are not absolutely alone 
after all. not yet. 

joe. rogalyuft. am 


Being out of 
politics has not 
tempered Paul 
Keating's 
pungent view of 
the world or 
curbed his taste 
for straight 
talking, writes 
Gwen Robinson 

W hat the world 
recalls most viv- 
id! y about Paul* 
Keating is the 
inventive invec- 
tive. Foes of the former Austra- 
lian prime minister were every- 
thing from a “bloated toad” to a 
“feral abacus". The strategy for 
toppling his predecessor as prime 
minister was “to knock Mm 
senseless without leaving any 
bruises'*. 

But to central bankers and 
international leaders, Keating 
was the genius finance minister, 
a political pioneer who hitched a 
left-wing party toeconbmic ratio- 
nalism and took the middle 
ground from a centre-right party 
that bad been tbe natural party 
of government. The British 
Labour renaissance owes much 
to the experimentation of Keat- 
ing and Australian Labor in the 
1980s. 

So where do old leaden go? 
“You’re on the stage or ofT 
it... when you go. nobody has 
any grip on you, there’s no legiti- 
mate public interest in your life,” 
he says. He has shunned Inter- 
views with the Australian media 
in the two years since losing an 
election, and has quietly built a 
consultancy, trading on his con- 
nections and wit He was never 
going to be a corporate or politi- 
cal supplicant: “Look, having run 
this crowd for one-and-a-half 
decades, I don’t relish the pros- 
pect of being in some subordinate 
position at some board meeting, 
and I'm not about lowering the 
flag to anyone.” 

Paul Keating is sitting, shoes 
off, at a low table on the tatami 
of one of Sydney’s best Japanese 
restaurants, Unkai, or “Sea of 
Clouds”. Hie man once supposed 
to have described Asia as “a 
place you fly over on your way to 
Europe" is reaching with chop- 
sticks for a neat row of sushi. He 
orders tempura to follow and pre- 
fers cold sake to wine. 

When you’re no longer prime 
minister, he says, there is less 
distin ction between working and 
non-working life. The thought of 
writing his memoirs, “going over 
□Id ground", seems to horrify 
him : “it’s only here, or in the 
future, that’s all I’ve ever focused 

on some ex-leaders, they’re 

living in the past 
“One measure of a life is to be 
able to create. I’ve always 
believed one needs an inner life 
to be able to create anything, 
and, well, there’s a label on some 
English mineral water - only the 
Poms could write this sort of 
bullshit - that said ... ‘gently 
carbonated’. 'Gently carbonated.' 
Well one thing I hope I am neTCr 
is ‘gently carbonated’. 

“And that is to say, if you don t 
feed your inner life, you can 
never reallv be effervescent, you 
can’t be creative. Your imagina- 
tion gets limited, you have to 
feed the inner existence, the 
inner life, so I fry to do that Not 
as an objective, but just simply 
as something you need to do. 
And I think that’s what gives you 
some of the zest, and ability to 
keep looking forward." 

Of all the disparaging labels 
hurled back at Keating, false 
modesty was not one. When be 
first padded into the tatami 
room, he went to the window and 
swept his arm across the dra- 
matic view of the Sydney Opera 
House and the harbour streten- 
ing into tbe distance. 

"Look at all that, just look . . - 
we started all that," he says, ges- 
turing towards the renovated 
foreshore below- "When we came 
to power, this was ju® 1 311 



Lunch with the FT 


Off the heat, but still on the boil 


ustrial museum about to 
ilode." 

,nd then came Keating and 
>or. “The whole thing, the 
lodernisation of the whole 
je, the whole reconstruction, 
social and economic reorien- 
on of the country - that’s it, 
any one thing , just the whole 
It, the whole tectonic shift . . . 
i know, the reorientation 
rards Asia, enhanced sense of 
ionalism, tbe republic, sense 
lUrselves ... I mean all at that, 
whale shooting match, you 
iw what I mean." 
e’s not expecting a fcnight- 
d for services rendered. “Let 
tell you this, the only reward 
jubhc life is the achievement, 
t’s the only reward, and eer- 
ily for me It was the reward - 
to become something in tbe 
ise of Lords, sitting next to 
ie old septuagenarian, dribble 
m the side of his mouth." 
e is, at least, potting his con- 
tancy, Keating Associates, 
sre his mouth is - Asia. In 
oa, he is pursuing a licence 
an Australian insurer, and is 
admirer and friend of Zhu 
igji, the new premier (“He's 
^-footed, not puffed up with 
own importance"). He is also 
siting professor of public pol- 
at the University of New 
ith Wales (favourite theme, 
i) and an adviser to Deutsche 

k. , . 

1th the sense of ownership 
. goes to a rn»n who spotted 
a early, he laments the 
j 0 nce of western leadership” . 
•oping with the Aslan eco- 
dc crisis- “We, the western 
$ 


world, just don't have right meth- 
ods. Our institutions are not up 
to it: the UN [United Nations) is 
not up to it- the IMF [Interna- 
tional Monetary Fond] is not up 
to it, the World Bank’s not up to 
it, and US policy's not up to it. So 
we’re rattling through. Are you 
following tbe thread at this?" 

You quickly realise that Keat- 
ing's stream-of-consciousness rep- 
etition and the low, slightly 
urgent tone of his speech stem 
from an Innate belief that his lis- 
teners are not fully understand- 
ing what he is trying to teD them. 
He can be the most avid of listen- 
ers if you are telling him some- 
thing he doesn’t know. But, mare 
often, he comes across as a frus- 
trated instructor trying to 

pnlightaw inattentive, less intelli- 
gent charges. 

At home, many of his cher- 
ished policies are back in play. 
Native land rights, advanced by 
his government are again at the 
centre of a hitter national debate. 
Labour reforms, which resulted 
in unprecedented co-operation 
between the government and a 
rowdy union movement, have 
turned back into the industrial 
equivalent erf a bar-room brawL 
Even the Australian Republic, set. 
for the turn of the millennium, is 
opposed by the present prime 
minister, John Howard. 

Does Keating care? “Among all 
tTiwm thing s that have truths in 
them, they all get worked out in 
the end. The coalition [gov- 
ernment] can trick around With 
these things until the trick- 
ery runs out; there’s no pol- 
itical mxleagE in trickery. 


“It’s like the republic issue. 
The truth of it is that the aspira- 
tions of Australians and all we’ve 
created here can’t be replaced by 
the F.n giish mnmnrh, and that’s 
the truth.” He bangs the table. 

“And that truth is dragging 
Johnny Howard to tbe republic. 
The key thing fa, the central 
proposition is, irresistible. 
There’s only one question be has 
to ask himself: does he believe 
that any one of us. lfftn Austral- 
ians, is good enough to be head 
of state as the rest of us? 

‘If you don’t 
feed your 
inner life, you 
can never 
really be 
effervescent, 
you can’t be 
creative’ 

“At the moment he’s saying 
No. Wefl, how can he keep that 
going? So don’t worry, it’s going 
to happen. He’s going to get 
dragged to it, screaming and 
Kicking, but he’s getting dragged, 
closer and closer.” 

Keating likes the image. He 
laughs into his sake and orders 
some Japanese tea. His some- 
what paternalistic self-righteous- 
ness is tinged with tbe sting of 
rejection, and a streak of patri- 
otic idealism. On reflection, he 

s 


says: “The era’s over, only in the 
sense the real policy - the sense 
of imagination it all had - is 
gone. There’s no fantasy left... 
the place deserved better than a 
dull government.” 

But don’t people in a demo- 
cratic system get the government 
they deserve? “Well, they’ve got 
the dullness now, and a lot of 
them think, ’Oh well, we’re doll 
and that’s what we deserve’. But 
others are saying, ‘Christ how 
tbe hell did this happen?* " 

The two qualities a political 
leader most needs, according to 
Keating, are Imagination and 
courage. “They’re the two: you 
have some with one and not the 
other - and the promise of noth- 
ing. But you’ve got to have the 

two together . . . and it's a pity to 
get one of those jobs and not 
want to do things." 

The quieter life of consultancy 
appears to make the memories of 
skirmishes and bruises and 
insults all the more compelling. 
There is relish in his recalling 
the scraps with the British 
media. The tabloids once mocked 
him for “fondling” the Queen like 
a “sheila in a sheep pen”, and he 
has not forgotten the headline 
“Lizard of Oz". 

“I had a BBC journalist come 
to interview me one day... and 
they had a section [video footage] 
of me during Question Time. 1 
wasn’t made aware of that until 
during the interview, when they 
asked: ‘Do you think this sort of 
aggressive performance is the 
sort of thing schoolchildren 
should see on TV at night? 

“ “Well look,’ I said, 1 know we 

i. t 
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have a lot to learn from the 
English political system.’ I said. 
“You know. I don’t think one of 
my cabinet ministers knows how 
to pull a stocking over his head. 1 
don’t think there are any mem- 
bers of my party out there cross- 
dressing.’ Of course, they ran 
none erf the interview." 

His love of the Australian 

media is no greater “These are 
fourth-rate minds writing for 
third-rate newspapers ... the 
same people after 35 yearn still 
spewing bile. 1 mean, what are 
we doing?” 

He does not allow himself 
regrets - "this is not about being 
in the regrets business” - but he 
has been disappointed by the 
missed political opportunities of 
the 1990s. “The US quite literally 
won the cold war, declared vic- 
tory, then walked off the field. 
After 1945, it was the only dog on 
the street and, in many respects, 
still is the only dog on the street; 
it remains the most dominant 
military power, more dominant 
in a military sense than ever. 

“But the world we’re dealing 
with is now more complex and 
we've not politically, economi- 
cally and strategically re- 
weighted the world in any way 
since *45. Germany is not on the 
UN Security Council, Japan is 
not on the Security Council; the 
largest rising power. China, is, in 
the eyes of many Americans, the 
coming rogue state . . . there’s no 
perception about the importance 
of India in terms of Its place In 
tbe international scheme of 
things, and the G7 [Group of 
Seven] is the same motley bunch 


we’ vp always had. Motley dis- 
cussion, motley solutions. 

“I mean. Gorbachev made this 
fantastic offer to Reagan at Rey- 
kjavik. to removp nuclear weap- 
ons. and Reagan passed the 
opportunity up. He had some 
influence at the time, but had 
[Margaret] Thatcher ringing and 
saying, ‘Don’t let him trick you 
Ronny, don’t let him trick you.’ 
[He mimics in a falsetto voice). 

“He only wanted to remove 
nuclear weapons from the face or 
the earth, some trick. So the cold 
war has finished, but the nuclear 
system fa still on full alert: US 
cities are still targeted and Rus- 
sian cities are still targeted. That 
is a big indictment of policy- 
makers." 

By Keating’s reckoning, the 
modern leaders who have made 
the biggest impression include 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Indon- 
esia’s President Suharto and Do 
Muoi of Vie tnam. As for Bill Clin- 
ton and the scandals engulfing 
the White House: "All I can say is 
that the Democratic party should 
engage the Harry Truman doc- 
trine of massive retaliation 
against any Republican who has 
had his zipper undone - and 
there’s many of them . . . It’s 
really just something I couldn’t 
care less about" 

Clinton, he says, has injected 
vigour into US society. “But the 
international landscape is much 
unchanged ... he wants to leave 
all tbe customers satisfied: you 
can't satisfy them all. I realised 
that early on. Satisfying the cus- 
tomer was not one of my priori- 
ties, but doing the job well was.” 
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Moth-eaten yeti beats retreat 


Mythical beasts are far less sinister than biotechnology, writes Michael^ Thompson-Noel ;; 


T hings are speeding up. 

The amount of scien- 
tific knowledge 
unearthed in the past 
decade outstrips that 
discovered in all previous human 
history- Every 18 months, com- 
puter power doubles. Every 12 
months, the size and scope of the 
internet doubles. The number of 
DNA sequences being analysed 
doubles every two years. 

Almost daily, says US theoreti- 
cal physicist and science com- 
mentator Miduo Kaku. the head- 
lines herald advances in com- 
puters, telecommunications, bio- 
technology. space exploration 
and other Helds. 

"In the wake of this upheaval." 
says Professor Kaku. "entire 
industries and lifestyles are being 
overturned, only to give rise to 
entirely new ones. But these 
rapid, bewildering changes are 
not just quantitive. They mark 
the birth pangs of a new era." 

Fur most of human liistory, he 
says, wc could only watch, like 
bystanders, the beautiful dance 
of Nature. Today, in contrast, we 
are on the cusp uf an epoch-mak- 
ing transition from passive 
observers or Nature to active cho- 
reographers or it. 

The notion tluit humanity is in 
n "cusp" phase - at a momentous 
cnmsnvids - is common among 
scientists in all disciplines, and 
stems, says Kaku. from the belief 
that an epic scientific phase is 
drawing to a close. In the era 
now ending, science unlocked the 
secrets of the atom, unravelled 
the molecule or life and created 
the electronic computer. Now. me 
are poised at the start of a now 
scientific era that promises to be 
vastly more penetrating than its 
predecessor. 

Even a scientific backwater 

such as natural history appears 
to be in a cusp phase, to judge 
from an exhibition called Myths 


and Monsters at London's Natu- 
ral History Museum, which runs 
until September 13. 

The exhibition is primarily for 
children. The day I went there, it 
was overrun by small primates, 
relishing the school holiday and 
jabbering excitedly as they 
rushed between the startlingly 
good animatronic exhibits. 

But adults who attend will 
notice evidence for the belief that 
natural history, too. is traversing 
a cusp phase, for they are 
unlikely to miss the fact that 
modern-day monsters of the 
human imagination, such as the 
Himalayan yeti (abominable 
snowman) and Nessie. the plesio- 
saur-iype creature that was 
thought to inhabit Scotland's 
Loch Ness, have been reduced 
virtually to a par with truly 
mythical creatures such as drag- 
ons, unicorns, Cyclopes, mer- 
maids and chimeras. 

Why should the yeti and Loch 
Ness monster, which until 
recently generated their fair 
share of (reasonably nan-scorn- 
ful) headlines, suddenly be 
kicked intu the bargain basement 
of human mythology, alongside 
the fire- breathing chimera (lion's 
head, goat's body, serpent's tail), 
or the roc, claimed to 'nave been 
a monstrous bird resembling an 
eagle or albatross that was so big 
it fed its young on elephants? 

The answer, almost certainly, 
is that the human brain has lost 
patience with the yeti and Loch 
Ness monster. When it is being 
confronted by so many genuine 
scientific discoveries and devel- 
opments. and when it Is furiously 
formulating the dim outlines of 
new monsters with which to 
alarm itself, it has no more time 
for them. These new monsters 
are the ones striding towards us 
from the future: the monsters of 
biotechnology and of genetic 
manipulation. 


The most popular explanation 
for the Loch Ness monster, says 
the Natural History Museum, 
involves the survival of a plesio- 
saur: a huge, long-necked, air- 
breathing marine reptile that 
lived 180m years ago and became 
extinct 65m years ago. 

Yet plesiosaurs did not live in 
freshwater lakhs such as Loch 
Ness, which has only existed 
since the last ice age. "Even mod- 
em sonar equipment, high-profile 
expeditions and the latest under- 
water technology have Called to 
{locate] Nessie," says the 

Mortals are 
assuming the 
powers of 
ancient gods 
and starting 
to breathe life 
into new 
lifeforms 

museum, adding, however, that 
"scientists continue to be chal- 
lenged by unexplained accounts 
of this elusive and popular mon- 
ster”. 

Similarly, stories of giant, 
hairy, bipedal, human-like crea- 
tures such as the yeti, living in 
remote mountain ranges and for- 
ests. have persisted throughout 
history. Modern-day reports 
range Cram stories of yeren in 
China and ngum rung in Vietnam 
to the Himala yan yeti and North 
America's BigfooL 

“The orang-pendek, a bipedal, 
human-like ape, said to live in 
the forests of Sumatra, is 
rumoured to be the closest to 
discovery," says the museum. 
Yet the evidence for these elusive 


creatures still consists mainly of 
unreliable eye-witness accounts. 

It occurred to me while wan- 
dering round the Myths and Mon- 
sters exhibition that, instead of 
Nessie and the orang-pendek , the 
human brain is now wrestling, 
instead, with contemplation of 
the likely offspring of the bio- 
molecular revolution, given that 
mortals are assuming the powers 
of ancient gods and starting to 
breathe life into lifeforms they 
have created, or will create. 

"Within a matter of minutes,’’ 
writes Prof Kaku in his latest 
book, I'tsions, which explains the 
likely course of scientific devel- 
opments during the 21st century 
and beyond. “U is now possible to 
short-circuit hundreds of millions 
of years of evolution and create 
entirely new species of 'trans- 
genic' animals which have never 
before walked the surface of the 
earth." 

The DNA revolution, he says, 
has given us at least two star- 
tlingly divergent visions of the 
future. “One vision, promoted by 
the biotech industry, is that of 
health and prosperity: gene ther- 
apy will eliminate hereditary dis- 
eases and possibly cure cancer, 
bio-engineering will create new 
drugs to vanquish infectious dis- 
eases, and gene splicing will cre- 
ate new animals and plants 
which will feed the world's 
exploding population." 

However, says Kaku, a Tar 
darker vision of the future is 
akin to that created by Aldous 
Huxley in Brave New World: a 
version of Utopia in which babies 
are mass-produced in embryo fac- 
tories and cloned to produce a 
caste system of alpha, beta, 
gamma, delta and epsilon 
humans. At the bottom is a 
cloned army of morons: sub- 

humans who happily carry out 

all society's menial labour. At 
the top: a carefully groomed 


and educated alpha elite. 

Events, says Prof Kaku, have 
outstripped even Huxley’s fertile 
imagination. Many biologists 
believe that only technical and 
legal barriers are preventing the 
cloning of humans. Quite soon, 
possibly, prominent athletes from 
past decades will be cloned by 
sportswear manufactures or oth- 
ers keen to resurrect them; age- 
ing. childless monarebs will 
bequeath their thrones to clones; 
graves of famous people will be 
raided to obtain DNA samples; 
dictators will create armies of 
cloned soldiers and slaves. 

Barring some unforeseen tech- 
nical problem, says Kaku, it is 
likely that human Honing will 
soon become a fact of life. Yet, 
for all the controversy likely to 
be generated initially , the ulti- 
mate social Impact of cloning 
may be negligible. 

While cloning raises thorny, 
ethical issues, says Kaku, the 
moral dilemmas it poses pale In 
comparison with those raised by 
all-out genetic engineering of 
humans. Cloning will only pro- 
duce carbon copies of individu- 
als; genetic engineering promises 
the ability to change the Tinman 
genome, and thus the human 
race, far better or worse. 

Apart from our own biotechnol- 
ogical future, there is another 
group of creatures increasingly 
at home in the forefront of our 
imag i n a t io ns: aliens. Indeed, the 
last exhibit in Myths and Mon- 
sters depicts a (curiously human- 
looking) extra-terrestrial, even 
though the organisers caution 
that it is probable that, If such 
beings exist, they are likely to be 
utterly different to anything 
known on earth. 

With all this stuff going on, is 
tt any wonder that poor aid Nes- 
sie and the moth-eaten yeti are 
beating an extremely hasty 
retreat? 


Dreams of 
the website 
wannabes 

Nicholas Denton joins the internet 
venture hopefuls of Silicon Valley 
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A li Partovi is a walking 

advertisement for 
Silicon Valley. At 25, he 
has wealth, fame - at 
least in the dubby world of 
internet professionals - and a 
dream to change the world. It 
looks effortless. 

If only it were that simple. 

He is already a millionaire, 
though, In terms of the funny 
money of Silicon Valley, the 
shares and stock options that are 
the currency of the young 
internet companies with no 
revenues which spring up to the 
technology seedbed stretching 
south from San Francisco. 

LinkJBxchange, the 
two-year-old venture he runs in 
the city with a couple of college 
acquaintances, arranges the 
barter of advertising space 
between web publishers. With 
250,000 sites participating in the 
exchange, the company reaches 
more web viewers than all but a 
handful of tap media companies. 

It Is a Silicon Valley take on 
the American dream. Ali, and his 
colleagues Tony Hsieh and 
Run j ay Madau - the one sociable 
and the other two shy, even a 
little nerdy, all highly intelligent 
- are the offspring of 
immigrants from Iran, China 
and India respectively. They are 
less than two years out of 
university. 

And their venture, 
LinkExchange, is growing so 
rapidly it makes Yahool - a 
four- year-old internet navigation 
service now worth more than 
$4bn - look like a stodgy 
member of the establishment 
Their success certainly seems 
to reaffirm the notion that 
anyone with talent, 
determination and a good idea 
whatever their background, can 
make it in the US - especially to 
Silicon Valley, the last, best hope 
of the American dream, 
according to some immigrants. 

“I don’t t hink it matters here 
where you come from, which 
university you went to oryoqr . 
country of origin,” says Mike 
Moritz of Sequoia Capital, the 
venture capital firm backing 
i-failrUwhirng g, himself born in 
Wales. It is the caricature of the 
American dream, the home of 
the overnight success story." 

Ali and his friends are having 
fun, which is the pinnacle of 
achievement in Silicon Valley, a 
community that sets little public 
store by conspicuous 
consumption, although it has 
certainly produced wealth. It 
gave birth to companies such as 
Intel, Oracle and Sun 
Microsystems, as well as a new 
horde of Internet ventures. 

Many of LlnkRxchange’s 53 
employees are college or school 
friends, many of whom also 
share apartments, who behave as 
if work was just an extension of 
a student party. "There are six 
or seven people from our dorm 
that we gradually recruited to 
join LinkExchange," says Tony. 
"One friend, he gut off the bus, 
slept on the floor, and never 
went back.” 

Take one Friday night in a 
little-used theatre to the shadow 
of the freeway that leads out of 
San Francisco towards the strip 
of high-technology firms to the 
south. Ali and his buddies are 
throwing a party, a regular 
monthly social gathering called 
DriukEsChange. an important 
event for wuppies, or web 
yuppies. 

The space, cavernous though it 
is, teems with web designers, 
wannabe internet tycoons, and 
even a few talent-spotting 
venture capitalists. 

DrinkExchange began a year 
ago, when All sent out electronic 
mail invitations to a few friends, 
who forwarded them to theirs. 

Now same 500 people mill 
around, buying drinks for each 
other, as the event’s rules 
command, flirt, or swap tips 
about the latest, hottest Internet 


A t midnight tonight, a 
great explosion of noise 
will be heard and 
repeated, over and over 
again, by millions of eastern 
Christians in the quietest and 
busiest corners of the earth. In 
monasteries tucked away in the 
forests of Romania, the Russian 
Arctic, or the red rocks of Mount 
Sinai, and in Greek- American 
parishes that mimic Byzantium 
in well-trimmed US suburbs, the 
drama of the Orthodox Easter 
service will unfold. 

While western Christians 
remembered Christ's Resurrec- 
tion last Sunday, the ceremonies 
or the eastern Church are only 
this weekend coming to their cli- 
max. Like western Christendom. 
Orthodoxy celebrates Easter on a 
different Sunday each year - but 
it uses an older, lunar system to 
make the calculation. This means 
that sometimes the two Easter 
celebrations coincide, sometimes 
they uro separated by many 
weeks. 


Truth of the Matter / Bruce Clark 


Last steps in the Lenten journey 


This year, the east was observ- 
ing Palm Sunday - Christ's entry 
into Jerusalem on a donkey - as 
westerners munched their choco- 
late eggs. 

As midnight approaches, tbe 
Orthodox clergy, who will have 
exchanged their black vestments 
far the white robes of Easter, will 
take the last steps in their 
Lenten journey by leading their 
flock out of darkened churches 
far a procession complete with 
icons, jewel-studded Bibles and 
billowing incense clouds. 

And then, as priests and faith- 
ful troop back inside, the Resur- 
rection flame is passed from one 
worshipper’s candle to another 
until the whole building Is awash 
with light. That is the moment ^ 


when the Easter hymn is sung 
far the first hundred or so times: 
"Christ is risen from the dead, 
trampling down death with 
death, and on those in their 
graves bestowing life.” 

The Easter hymn, in Old Sla- 
vonic or Greek or Romanian or in 
English with a Brooklyn twang, 
is so familiar to Orthodox Chris- 
tians that it is probably the last 
thing they forget when their faith 
slackens. But it is traly the con- 
clusion of a Lenten liturgy that 
runs to hundreds of pages, and 
must surely rank among the 
most subtle religious languages 
ever penned. 

These hymns use metaphor 
piled on metaphor to explore par- 
adoxes which cannot be articu- 


lated fully in the intellectual lan . 
guage of philosophers. There is 
an endless interweaving of 
images based on life and death, 
light and dark, suffering and joy 
- and above all, power and pow- 
erlessness, the twin qualities of 
the God-man who prevails over a 
murderous world by submitting 
meekly to its cruellest punish- 
ment and forgiving his tormen- 
tors. 

While the art and liturgy of 
western Christianity lingers - 
sometimes ghoulishly - on the 
suffering and wounds of Christ, 
the Orthodox hymnographer 
rarely mentions the pain of Good 
Friday without a counterbalanc- 
ing image of triumph. 

To the eastern mind, western 


tradition places too much empha- 
sis on tbe Crucifixion as a gory 
blood-sacrifice, designed to propi- 
tiate an angry Father, and too 
little on Christ's victory over 
man's ultimate enemy, death 

Even as Christ, the man, goes 
through pain and despair, he is 
stm - in the eastern liturgy - an 
almighty God and Creator: "He 
who hung the earth upon the 
waters is hung upon the Crass." 

There are, perhaps, some 
moments in the Orthodox Easter 
cycle when a single, almost undi- 
luted emotion prevails. One, of 
course, is the Resurrection hymn 
itself. Another is the heart-rend- 
ing lament of the Mother of God 
as she contemplates the death of 
her Son, Anybody who hears thia 

*4 


haunting song In, say, a village 
church in eastern Europe, and 
falls to weep with Mary, has not 
been listening. 

The pain of Mary, and the 
human doubt and despair felt by 
Christ himself during his dying 
hours, prepare worshippers for 
one or the greatest paradoxes 
contained to the Resurrection 
story as told in the east Christ’s 
descent into Hell This notion 
exists In the west, but modem 
Anglicans or Roman Catholics 
often gloss over it with embar- 
rassment. 

In Orthodox theology, this 
descent was God's ultimate act of 
ingenuity or “c unning * 11 : the same 
quality a Greek farmer would use 
to drive a hard bargain in the 


vegetable market. Hell took 
Christ in, because it was fooled 
into thinking he was an ordinary 
mortal man. But little did Hell 
and its master realise that Christ 
would break the bonds of death, 
and rescue the oth® mortals In 
Its grip. 

“I cannot hold on to him, and 
with him I win lose all the others 
whom I had in my power," cries 
an intonated prince of darkness, 
to one of the Easter Saturday 
hymns. “The crucified one has 
emptied my tombs.” 

A favourite theme in early Rus- 
sian iconography is known inter- 
changeably as the Entry into 
Hell and the Resurrection. With 
great gentleness, Christ takes 
Adam, the forerunner of unre- 
deemed man, by the hand and 
leads him away from the place of 
darkness and self-isolation, and 
towards the kingdom of God 
which is man’s proper dwelling- 
place. 

Christ does not come to Hell to 
_ punish or be punished. 


to 
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start-ups- AU knows many 
guests by their e-mail addresses 
rather th an by sight, which can 
be a little awkward. 

Silicon Valley has long been 
inspired by tales of restless 
young men (yes. mainly men) 
who dreamed, did something 
new almost incidentally, 
matte fortunes. 

Already part of the canon is 
the story of Jerry Yang and 
David Filo, two Stanford 
Uni ve rsi t y students who to 1994 
started compiling a list of 
favourite Internet sites In a 
trailer on campus and woke up 
one day to find they bad created, 
to Yahoo!, the most valuable 
internet media company around. 
And tor every Yahoo!, there are a 
dozen myths to the making. 

Tbe wealth can be notlonaL 
Sequoia Capital, one of the 
valley’s leading venture capital 
firms, invested $3m for a 
■min ority stake in IiinhF.schangp, . 
»nd the venture would almost 
certainly command more than 
120m If put up tor sale. But 
farninp are another matter. 

Internet advertising revenues 
have generally been 
disappointing. Consumer goods 
companies, to particular, remain 
to be convinced that banner 
advertisements across the top of 
web pages are a good way to ' 
build their brands. Link- 
Exchange does not disclose 

It is a 

community 
that sets little 
store by 
conspicuous 
consumption 

financial results, but it Is a safe 
bet the revenues fall far short of 
costs. 

For the moment. Ali, Sanjay 
and Tony, the three main 
shareholders, live in shared * 
apartments, like most other 
recent graduates to high-rent 
San Francisco. They will likely 
only realise their windfall if the 
company succeeds to going 
public or is acquired. 

And there is no guarantee of 
that Mike Moritz, while 
confident of LinkExchange 's 
success, warns: “The challenges 
of starting a small company are 
so intense that only the gifted 
and the lucky survive.” 

And Ali, Sanjay and Tony do 
not really prove that anyone can 
make it to America. AU three of 
the LinkExchange management 
team, and many of its employees, 
went to Harvard University. 

All's DrinkExchange events are 
noticeably short of blacks and 
Latinos. 

Even tbe DrinkExchange 
parties, and the office foolery are 
just the flipside of a life 
consumed by work. “We had just 
come out of this tunnel of work, 
a good three months when no 
one went out. they just worked 
day and night. I was sitting with 
a friend on a Friday night, and 
didn’t know what to do. There 
were so many people I hadn’t 
seen In months, so I sent an 
e-mail out to 20 people and got 
about 60 responses back. People 
had been working so hard that 
they didn’t have a social life. 

Yon could paint a pretty 
depressing picture." 

IBut no one dwells on that. At a 
DrinkExchange party, all anyone 
sees is someone, obscenely 
young, having fun, making it, 
someone they want to be, 
someone they can be, damn ft 
Including rae: I am leaving the 
Financial Times after eight years 
as a journalist to join a s mall 
internet venture with big 
ambitions. The Silicon Valley 
stories may be alrbrushed. But, 
like so many others, I want to 
believe them. 
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Managing 

to bring 
home the 
true Bacon 

Nigel Spivey considers two contrasting 
accounts of the great rationalist, 
statesman and scientific pioneer 
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e was the founding 
father of the frozen 
chicken. On Easter 
Sunday of 1626, Fran- 
cis Bacon died in 
Highgate, then a rural satellite of 
London. It had been snowing hard. 
On his journey to Highgate, a sci- 
entific notion had darted into 
Bacon’s mind. Would snow - fro- 
zen nitre, as he perceived it - not 
preserve flesh as well as salt? He 
immediately alighted from his car- 
riage and purchased a chicken 
from a peasant at the foot of High- 
gate Hill. He commanded the fowl 
to be gutted on the spot, then him- 
self began eagerly plumping it with 
snow. We do not know how well 
the chicken kept: but from this 
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extempore research Bacon caught 
a terminal chill. 

Contemporaries, who knew him 
as a pederast, duly sniggered at the 
thought of Bacon's end in stuffing 
chickens. But even if the story is 
anecdotal, it provides more than an 
idly salacious epitome to Bacon’s 
life and work. There were true 
vicissitudes in Bacon's political 
career, but be was never less than 
a full believer in the art of the 
possible. His reasoning about 
snow-packed chickens was typical 
of that spontaneous optimism and 
spirit of discovery. It is entirely 
congruent with Bacon’s reputation 
in the history of science as a pio- 
neer of the positivist method. What 
doctrinaire theory forbids the freez- 
ing of chickens? Let us observe 
what happens when we try to do it; 
in Bacon’s own phrase, “put 
Nature an the rack": right now, at 
the foot of Highgate HilL 

Actually ,the Baconian cry of 
“stick to the facts" no longer 
serves as the entry-motto to a mod- 
em scientific laboratory: cosmic 
theory, even mysticism, is hack in 
fashion. At the time, however, 
Bacon was justified in believing his 
espoused intellectual system a lib- 
eration from dark-age obscurity. 
He called it “The Great Installa- 
tion" - “instauration" there imply- 
ing renewal, or reinvention, of all 
that lay in view of human know- 
ledge. On the continent, Descartes, 


Galileo and others echoed him? in 
Britain, Boyle and Newton were 
only two of the many ‘'experimen- 
tal" scientists who applied the 
Baconian system of first collecting 
all feasible ri«fa» , then seeing what 
inferences might he dr awn from it 

It suited Bacon to exaggerate the 
superstitious side of ancient and 
medieval science. So It is dismay- 
ing to find that exponents of Bacon 
assume that pre-Baconian thinirmg 
was indeed benighted. Disparaging 
medieval theories as “Aristotelian" 
serves a gross injustice upon Aris- 
totle. who was a fanatical collector 
of primary data about the natural 
world (he sent cohorts of specimen- 
collectors with the globe-trotting 
armies of his former pupil Alexan- 
der the Great). Yet otherwise the 
commentary given on Bacon's phil- 
osophical and scientific importance 
by Perez Zagorin is a sensitive and 
sympathetic analysis. 

“The monuments of wit and 
learning are more durable than the 
monuments of power." Zagorin 
takes as his cue Bacon's somewhat 
rueful but prophetic insight, and 
expounds the range of Bacon's 
intellectual endowment to poster- 
ity. Apart from his prototype for 
the frozen chicken, the particular 
scientific discoveries of Bacon do 
not amount to much. However, his 
anticipation of what science might 
effect - both the means of prolong- 
ing and saving h uman life, and the 
machinery to cause its rapid 
destruction - was precocious. As 
Zagorin argues. Bacon was also a 
great legal theorist, an influential 
philosopher of language, and a pen- 
etrating historian. There is always 
the suspicion, whan one reads such 
a fine-lettered stylist as Bacon, that 
the prose is glittering with too 
many nice turns and rhetorical 
tricks. Zagorln’s homage shows the 
substance to be reassuringly there 
behind it aD. 

Zagorin allows some biography 
to impinge - Bacon’s half-vain 
efforts to build himself monuments 
of power. But to impinge only. 
With Jardine and Stewart it is 
quite the other way round. You 
could complete their book - subti- ' 
tied ’The Troubled Life of Francis 
Bacon” - and never know that 
Bacon touched the course of 
Boyle's chemistry or Newtonian 
physics. Reducing his life to one of 
myiBahla political ambi tion, they 
nevertheless pack over 600 pages. 

A recent account of the Renais- 
sance by Lisa Jardine was entitled 
Worldly Goods : arguing, in effect, 
that Lorenzo de‘ Medici would 
have found very heaven in a mod- 
ern shopping mall. Correspond- 
ingly, the accumulative “worldly" 
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‘Put Nature on the rack*: portrait of Francis Bacon by Paul van Somar 


life of Francis Bacon must sit four- 
square and sturdy with the usual 
tome .of a politician’s memoirs 
today. Records exist for Bacon’s 
expenditure as lord chancellor, like 
any crusading tabloid team, Jar- 
dine and Stewart pounce upon 
them for a story. Being an aes- 
thete, and an incorrigibly duplici- 
tous man. Bacon left a trail of 
extravagance sleazily-funded. To 
follow his life in this monotone of 
TnmnuaHfmfi, compromise, an g lin g 
for emoluments, and lubricious cul- 
tivation of power is distasteful It 
leaves one feeling soured. 

I don’t doubt the scholarship; 
But in the end one wearies of the 
Jardme-Stewart focus upon the life 


of negotiation. If they thought to 
enliven it by adding pseudo-direct 
dialogue to their Tudor-Jacobean 
protagonists they were wrong. 
Complete, like a Blackadder script, 
with all the “me thinks thou art a 
rascal" sort of thing, it jars as a 
major error of tone. 

To their credit, Jardine and 
Stewart do not breathe a whisper 
of the Bacon- wrote- Shakespeare 
folly: In his life as they present it. 
Bacon would scarcely have had 
time to compose a single sonnet 
Still it is sheer relief to lay down 
this big book, and pick up the sev- 
eral-page entry on Francis Bacon 
in John Aubrey's Brief Lives. 
Aubrey does not gloss over Bacon’s 


slippery nature: by telling us he 
had the eye of a viper he says it alL 
But the aspects of best Bacon are 
what we seek. Planting tulips 
under his trees, and having his 
table daily strewn with fresh 
blooms and herbs. Drinking ale at 
night to quench his flickering 
imag ination. Dressing his servant- 
bays in boots of Spanish leather. 
Walking out into spring showers 
for the “benefit of irrigation". 

Bacon's crest was, punningly, a 
wiry boar. Under the hide, how- 
ever, was a rare delicate souL The 
world is full of thrusting boars. 
John Aubrey’s biographical discre- 
tion in hymning the delicate soul 
remains exemplary. 


Fiction/Richard Skinner 

Exotic, lost 
world of tea 
and ritual 


T o westerners, the 
Japanese 
predilection for 
ritual can seem 

obsessive. The pleasures of, 
say, karaoke or snmo all 
depend an (he deference to 
manners. During the lGtb 

century, for example, 
officials laid down more 
than a hundred rules for the 
tea ceremony (chano-yu). 
specifying everything from 
the topics to be discussed to 
the thickness of the table 
lacquer. 

Rather than occupy the 
mind, these rules were 
designed to free it, enabling 
tea-drinkers to achieve a 
Zen-like emptiness. In 
Arthur Golden's Memoirs of 
a Geisha, the young 
apprentice. Chiyo, Is taught 
to treat every movement of 
the ceremony as "absolutely 
holy" and she describes the 
atmosphere of the cha-no-yu 
as “serene". 

Golden's book begins 
when Chiyo is nine and her 
mother is gravely ill. Her 
father, a poor exhausted 
fisherman, is bereft Acting 
on his behalf, a local 
businessman sells Chiyo and 
her sister to an okiya 
(geisha house) in Kyoto. 

This is 1929 and life is 
hard. Chiyo is separated 
from her sister, fries to run 
away, fails and Is forced to 
be a maid until she is 14, at 
which point she becomes an 
apprentice geisha. From 
here, the story gains a new 
interest as we see how 
Chiyo. now renamed Sayuri. 
“turns her collar" and 
enters the codified, illusory 
world of a fully-fledged 
geisha. 

Golden’s descriptions of 
this rarefied life are 
remarkable in their 
detailing - the hairstyle an 
apprentice wears is called 
momotoare, or “split peach”, 
because of its resemblance 
to the female genitalia. 

However, for all its 
richness, the novel is 
certainly not the indictment 
of prostitution and sexual 
ownership it could be. As 
one geisha observes, “We 
don’t become geisha because 
we want onr lives to be 
happy; we become geisha 
because we have no choice.” 
Global events, like the 
Depression and the second 
world war, are glossed over 
leaving ns with a sense of 
frustration at Sayuri's 
naivete. 

To be fair though, 

Golden's book never sets 
itself tip to be such a 
critique. His interest in 
Japanese culture as an 
academic, not a political or 
economic commentator, is 
clear from the start. As a 


constructor of narratives 

though. Golden is less 
certain - the pacing can be 
clumsy (including a 
massively truncated latter 
half of Sayuri's life) and the 
prose is, at times, simplistic. 

Despite this however. 
Sayuri’s story is fascinating. 
At the book's dose, when 
she is running her own 
teahouse in New York as an 
old woman, the sense of 
having glanced into an 
exotic, lost world Is 
positively tangible. 

A tea ceremony also 
figures significantly* In 
Robert Olen Butler's The 
Deep Green Sea. In Ho Chi 
Minh City, a 47-year old 
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Vietnam vet named Ben 
Cole returns to wander 
aimlessly through the 
streets of a city he still calls 
Saigon. Nothing much 
seems to happen until he 
finds himself in a room 
belonging to an attractive 
young Vietnamese woman, 
drinking tea at a “black 
lacquer table inlaid with 
white cranes”. 

The book opens with the 
two of them in bed. about to 
have languid sex. This 
moment is frozen, fractured 
and unbearably stretched to 
accommodate several 
flashbacks of thetr personal 
histories. 

Butler manages to avoid 
some of the traps when 
writing at such a 
highly-wrought pitch, but 
not alL Consequently, the 
moments between Cole and 
Hen that are supposed to be 
meaningful remain 
meaningless because they 
have such a narrow 
emotional range: and 
instead of being tense with 
each other, as the situation 
demands, they are intense, 
which is not the same thing. 

Butler attempts to bolster 
the narrative by supplying 
odd, tragic backgrounds for 
the main characters and a 
somewhat melodramatic 
ending, but it is hard to 
enliven such an internalised 
story. Cole's propensity to 
be taciturn grates after a 
while and Tieu's stabs at 
coquettishness sound 
ill-fitting and misjudged. 
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usan Miller grew up, 
unhappily and In an 
atmosphere of per- 
manent tension, in 
New York in the 1950s. Stella 
Muller -Made) is a generation 
older, a girl who was bom 
into a middle-class family in 
Poland but spent her adoles- 
cence in Nazi forced labour 
and concentration camps. 
What they have in common, 
apart from their Jewish n ess, 
is the experience of suffering 
at an age when other chil- 
dren are struggling just to 
grow up. 

Both accounts are detailed 
and intense. The violence 
Susan Miller feared came 
from within her family, from 
an older brother who forced 
her to play sadistic games 
involving torture and near- 
suffocation. For Muller- 
Madej, the threat came from 
the outside world as she. her 
parents and her brother 
were driven from their com- 
fortable home in Krakow to 
the ghetto, then to camps 
where they were subjected 

to almost unimaginable cru- 
elty. 

The striking difference 
between the two families is 
that Miller's parents, dis- 
tracted by their own prob- 
lems - most of them caused 
by her father’s secret heroin 
addiction - did not inter- 
vene. Her mother was sim- 
ply too worn down by anxi- 
ety while her father, many 
years later, admitted that he 
had not really been aware of 
Mb daughter. “I never 
thought of you at all as a 
person with feelings", he 
told her brutally. 

The parents of Muller- 
Madej. by contrast, fought 
throughout their ordeal to 
keep their children alive. 
They matynyrt to get trans- 
ferred from the plaszow 
camp, via Auschwitz, to a 
forced labour camp run by 
Oscar Schindler, the man 
whose story formed the basis 


Girls’ journeys 
through pain 

Joan Smith considers the parallels between the 
autobiographies of two Jewish women 


of Steven Spielberg’s film. In 
1945, against the odds, all 
four emerged from the camp 
and returned to Krakow, 
where Muller-Madej lives to 
this day. 

Of course, there are super- 
ficial parallels between her 
narrative and the diaries of 
Anne Frank, another girl 
whose growing-up was done 
In the shadow of the Nazis. 
But the differences are just 
as significant- Stella Muller- 
MadqJ survived the camps 
and her autobiographical 
account was written many 
years after the event In that 
sense, it has more in com-, 
mon with Never Let Me 
Down, whose epigraph - 
"Memory Is a kind of accom- 
plishment”, a quotation from 
William Carlos Williams - 
might stand for both books. 

Of the two, A Girl From 
Schindler’s Ust is the more 
straightforward, sketching 

its author’s life in Poland up 
to the moment she and her 
family were driven into the 
newly established Krakow 
ghetto. Part of the horror of 
her chronological account, 
as with other Holocaust nar- 
ratives. is that the reader 
knows that the straitened 
circumstances in which she 
and her family find them- 
selves will soon get much 
worse. 

The book is novelistic, 
with long passages °f dia- 
logue, and It is impossible to 
Sow how accurately Stella 
Muller-Madej has remem- 
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bered exchanges which took 
' place more than half a cen- 
tury ago. But what it 
expresses, above all, is the 
abiding horror of growing up 
In circumstances which 
necessitate a denial of 
human sympathy. Muller- 
Madej and her parents dare 
not show emotion as other 
prisoners are beaten, tor- 
tured and murdered in front 
of them. It is impossible not 
to wonder about the 
long-term effects on the sm> 
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vivors of this unnatural dis- 
cipline. 

Stella Muller-Madej does 
not answer this question, 
ending her narrative with 
her family ’s return to Kra- 
kow. But Steven Spielberg 
has observed that “none of 
the people [from Schindler's 
list} I have met have ever 
been truly happy, none have 
managed to get away from 
the misery of the past”. 

This certainly seems to be 
true of Susan Miller, whose 
angry, oddly structured 




account of her adolescence is 
interwoven with scenes from 
her adult life as she tries to 
come to terms with the fear 
and misery which were her 
childhood wwwppnirwm. 

"When she was .nine or 10. 
her brother Aaron was 
already, attacking and tor- 
menting her an a daily basis. 
■ The two children were dimly 
aware -that something was 
wrong with their parents 
and Aaron's systematic .vio- 
lence towards his sister 
ensured that the distur- 
bance, whose cauae'had been 
kept from than, was carried 
over into the next genera- 
tion. 

Miller recalls that . during 
these games her brother “5s 
always an army officer, 
either. Japanese or a Nazi It 
is always World War n and I 
am always a prisoner, a 
minor member of the under- 
ground.” Miller and her 
brother are the descendants 
of east European families 
whose members, if they bad 
not escaped to the’ US. died 
in the camps. This makes 
their games, and Aaron's 
assumption of an oppressor 
Identity, all the mare shock- 
ing. 

And yet as Miller ex pla ins 
It, her lather’s addiction is 
the absolutely central fact 
behind the difficulties which 
beset her family as she grew 
up. She did not discover the 
truth until she waa' 21 , when 
her father revealed it; quite 
casually, over dinner. The 




next day. her mother told 
her the rest of the story - 
how he began shooting up in 
1946, when she was pregnant 
with Aaron, and continued 
until Miller herself was 13. 
His death - from hepatitis? 

- contracted during this 
period but dormant for many 
years, plays a central role in 
her narrative; as Miller helps 
nurse him through the last 
few days, she acknowledges 
that she does not want to 
keep him alive but needs a 
belated recognition that she 
Is a living, breathing, sepa- 
rate person. 

Miller's memoir has been 
hafipH in the DS as a daz- 
zling debut. Yet the effect of 
its vocabulary, heavily influ- 
enced by psychoanalysis, 
and its circular structure, is 
to create an atmosphere akin 
to a protracted therapy ses- 
sion. Her re-working of 
material suggests not that 
she is travelling towards an 
eventual release from trau- 
matic experience hut that, 
like Spielberg's Holocaust 
survivors, she remains in 
thrall to it Perhaps that is 
the point of Miller’s book, 
.her way of revealing the 
extent to which even the 
descendants of people who 
died in the Holocaust - her 
father’s generation and her 
own - have been touched by 
it How else to explain her 
father's emotional distance 
and his descent into addic- 
tion, her mother’s terrors? 

Miller’s misfortune is that 
she has chosen such an 
American idiom for her book 
that it undermines the 
impact of her sad story. Like 
half a dozen other contempo- 
rary writers who are still 
trying to come to terms with 
difficult childhoods, her 
prose displays the deadening 
effect on language of therapy 

- and the limits of this kind 
of protracted self-analysis as 
a means of coining to terms 
with the past 
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Brash and 


vulgar, a 


parvenu 

capital 


Jackie Wullschlager is enthralled 
by a history of Berlin's horrific 
and turbulent past 


B erlin becomes the 
capital or Ger- 
many In January 
2000. But given 
its horrific past, 
how suitable or dangerous is 
it as a millennia] capital 
lying at the heart of Europe? 
“No other city on earth," 
writes Alexandra Richie, 
“has had such a turbulent 
history; no other capital has 
repeatedly become so power- 
ful and then fallen so low." 

This ground-breaking and 
impressive book tells the 


FAUSTS 
METROPOLIS: A 
HISTORY OF BERLIN 
by Alexandra Richie 

HarpcrCollins £29. 99. 85S pages 


city’s story, from its origins 
until the present, like a 
tragic drama, sweeping and 
inevitable, yet punctured by 
Richie's sceptical analysis, 
her mocking wit, and a 
cogent dissection of its 
urban myths. It is an 
enthralling mixture: Richie 
at once brings alive the con- 
nections and continuities of 
history and relentlessly que- 
ries the city's political and 
ethical status today. 

Berlin's location, in a long 
plain of marshes and 
swamps stretching as far as 
Warsaw, exposed to cold 
winds from the east, 
embodies, says Richie, “its 
erratic, insouciant nature . . . 
It is neither an ancient gem 
like Rome, nor an exquisite 
beauty Uke Prague. It was 
formed not by the gentle cul- 
tured hand which made 
Dresden or Venice but was 
wrenched from the unprom- 
ising landscape by sheer 
hard work and determina- 
tion". Early on, it was 
shaped by an event which 


did not happen - unlike Lon- 
don. Paris, Cologne, it was 
not conquered by Rome, and 
that absence of cultured 
veneer has been apparent 
ever since. Berlin is brash, 
vulgar, a parvenu 19th cen- 
tury capital which bas never 
been at ease with itself. 

Julius Caesar thought the 
Germans too barbaric to be 
absorbed Into the empire. 
Through the early Middle 
Ages, the area around Berlin 
was a heathen wilderness, 
sandwiched between Chris- 
tian Brandenburg and Chris- 
tian Poland. Not till the 12th 
century, when it was a trad- 
ing town of minimal impor- 
tance, did Christianity tri- 
umph, and until the 15th 
century it remained a primi- 
tive outpost, stormed by rob- 
ber barons, beset by famine 
and plague. 

It was saved by the Hoben- 
zollem princes, alone among 
the r uling families of post- 
Refonnatioa Europe in prod- 
ucing “a succession of four 
healthy male heirs none of 
whom was mad or 
deranged". They were 
obsessed, however, with the 
military, and by the time of 
Frederick William I, the Sol- 
dier King, intellectuals were 
referred to at court as “dag 
food" and a court jester was 
appointed to succeeed Leib- 
niz at the Berlin Academy. 
Thus was laid the ground 
work for the brute, uncivil- 
ised force of Prussia, the 
“army with a state". 

Centuries of militaristic 
rule produced a population 
which by the lflth. century 
was among the most docile 
in Europe. Berliners, said 
Lenin, were incapable of sus- 
taining a revolution as they 
would never disobey the “da 
not walk on the grass" signs 
between them and the palace 



Curious Berfinero at the Brande nb urg gate hi 1989 after the fafl of the Walt the dhrfded city had bean the moat potent symbol of the cold war 
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gates. When Berlin became 
capital of a united Germany 
in 1871, sophisticated Ger- 
mans from Munich. Leipzig, 
Hamburg continued to 
despise it, yet for a brief 
shimmering moment after 
the first world war its lack 
of historical civilisation 
made it the great centre of 
modernity, “the undisputed 
capita] of 20th-century cul- 
ture". 

This is the Berlin of artis- 
tic legend - Brecht and 
Weill's Threepenny Opera, 
Isherwood's Goodbye to Ber- 
lin and the film Cabaret, the 
hard faces of prostitutes leer- 
ing out of paintings by 
Georg Grosz and Otto Dix. 
Richie sets thin tantalising 
“unfinished metropolis", the 
ever-changing city which 
lured artists to fix Its insta- 
bility for posterity, against 
the cruel background of 


1920s hyper-inflation and 
starvation. My wealthy 
grandparents married in 
Berlin at this time, and used 
to tell how the cost of the 
restaurant meal to celebrate 
their engagement doubled 
between ordering and eating 
it 

More than half this book is 
concerned with Berlin after 
1933, when the city became 
the adminis trative centre of 
the most murderous regime 
in 20th century history. 
Much of the material hoe is 
well-known; Richie's 
account, however, is distin- 
guished by a broader histori- 
cal context, by an attention 
to details which still shock, 
and by a concentration on 
the fete and reactions of 
everyday Berliners as their 
city collapsed, morally and 
physically, around them. 

More bombs fell on Berlin 


than on the. whole of 
England; by 1945, 70 per emit 
of the city lay in ruins. Then 
the most primitive Russian 
soldiers, chosen deliberately, 
marched in to liberate the 
city by a mass programme of 

pillaging and rape. 

For everyday civilians, the 
war in Berlin was more trau- 
- made than elsewhere in Ger- 
many - of my father's class 
of 30 schoolchildren, only 
two survived; among older 
women, Richie notes that 
the Russian Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier is univer- 
sally referred to as the Tomb 
of the Unknown Rapist But 
as Richie points out, this has 
left a complicated, still unre- 
solved legacy, after 1945 Ber- 
liners east and west so Iden- 
tified themselves as victims 
..of fee war feat they abs> 
lately refused to face the 
feet that their city was 


responsible for running the 
machine of terror that 
caused it 

Here Richie, whose family 
hac lived in Berlin since the 
13th century, is inexorable: 
she shows how ecstatically 
Berliners welcomed the 
Nazis in 1933, how .fee dty 
thrived on fee spoils of war 
- “fee soldiers In Bohemia 
sent home crates of beautiful 
crystal... those. in Norway 
shipped fur coats” - how dis- 
mal was the Berlin resis- 
tance, and how racial exter- 
mination across Europe was 
“planned, directed, sanc- 
tioned and recorded by fee 
thousands of bureaucrats 
and officials who sat in their 
offices in the centre of Ber- 
fin". 

After 1945, Berlin 
remained at the heart of 
world history, the divided 
city the most potent symbol 


of the cold war. Two lost 
generations grew up - in the 
down-and-out “alternative” 
culture of west Berlin, from 
1961 a walled. Island city, 
and In east Berlin, capital of 
the GDR. where one totali- 
tarian state evolved almost 
seamlessly into another. 

Richie is excellent on fee 
re w ri tin g of history here, as 
fee Stasi took over Gestapo 
networks while fee Soviets 
reopened camps such as 
Buchenwald. The GDR, prod- 
net of two . vicious regimes 
and stoked by the famous 
Berliner docility, became fee 
police state of police states - 
the Stasi was-the country's 
single Largest employer wife 
a quarter of the population 
belonging to it, of whom 
16,000 wore full-time spies. 

West Germany's eagerness 
to “buy" dissidents out of 
jail - at Christmas they were 


swapped for oranges -.pro- 
vided valuable hard cur- 
rency for fee bankrupt state 
and ensured no alternative 
movement, such as Poland's 
Solidarity, got off fee 
ground. “To this day”, says 
Richie, Berliners “have 
never initiated a successful 
revolution". It was mass 
demonstrations in Leipzig 
and Dresden, encouraged by 
developments in the Soviet 
Union, which brought the 
Wall down in 1989. 

Like Faust, Berlin has 
been given another chance. 
How it shapes up as capital 
of 2lst century Germany, 
“the first successful liberal 
democratic capitalist united f 
Germany", depends in -part 
on how it assimilates its his- 
tory. No one interested in 
Germany and its place in 
Europe can afford to ignore 
this mesmerising book. 


is 


Sad or sadist? 


A re you the kind of 
person who reads 
an article about 
meningitis and is 
suddenly convinced that you 
have all the symptoms ? Do 
you automatically feel your 
glands when the person sit- 
ting next to you admits to 
feeling flu coming on? Or do 
you check your pulse when 
you are told the average 
beats per minute of a 
healthy heart? 

if the answer is yes, you 
may want to proceed with 
caution: Dr. Peter C. Why- 
brow's thoroughly accessible 
and edifying book on mood 
disorders, focusing particu- 
larly on mania and melan- 
cholia. might leave you feel- 
ing a bit depressed. 

If. however, you do get 
depressed, don't panic; 
according to Whybrow. 
depression (in moderation) is 
the sign of a healthy body. 
Depression. Uke stress, is a 
warning signal that your 
body is not in harmony with 
its environment and is 
undergoing the necessary 
self-modifications to return 
it to its natural equilibrium 
or “homeostasis". The 
human body's excellent 
capacity to regulate itself 
and adapt to an ever-chang- 
ing environment is what has 
guaranteed man’s success as 
a species. Mood swings are 
just another way the human 
body fine-tunes itseU In the 
evolutionary process of 
optimising its potential. 

Whybrow uses a quote 

from C.S. Lewis as an epi- 
graph for his first chapter to 
help demonstrate the biologi- 
cal purpose of emotion. “No 
one ever told me grief felt so 
like fear.” The reason grief 
feels so like fear Is feat our 
preservation as a species is 
dependent upon the presence 
of those we love - our fami- 


lies and friends; so fee grief 
we feel at the death of a fam- 
ily member, for instance, 
stems from our primordial 
fear of species extinction. 
Grief and fear are the biolog- 
ical side-effects of our own 
built-in mechanism for 
encouraging social stability 
by making instability pain- 
ful and uncomfortable. 

Whybrow's main concern, 
however, is for those cases 
in which that pain and dis- 
comfort are so extreme as to 
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DISORDER 
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THE CRIMES OF 
LOVE 

by Marquis de Sade 
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be intolerable. Whybrow 
does not attempt to offer a 
neat answer to the cause of 
“mental illness?: instead, he 
highlights all the simulta- 
neous factors that contribute 
to an individual's suscepti- 
bility or “vulnerability" to 
mood disorder in the hopes 
of dispelling some of the 
myth and stigma surround- 
ing the disease. Whybrow 

rejects reductive arguments 

in favour of a more encom- 
passing explanation in 

which everything from genes 

to upbringing - nature and 
nurture - even personal 
responsibility, are contribut- 
ing factors. 

This plurality of causes 
stands in direct opposition to 
fee antiquated notion that 
mental illness is fee result of 
moral turpitude: although 
this interpretation is not sci- 
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entifically viable and cruelly 
punitive to those who find 
themselves so categorised, 
one might still be tempted to 
use it as an excuse for the 
Marquis de Sade's notori- 
ously wicked behaviour - a 
man so famous for his moral 
turpitude he left an indelible 
impression on the English 
language. 

The Crimes of Love stands 
alone as a kind of “book 
apart" from the rest of 
Sade’s work. The five stories 
found in this edition are 
taken from a larger collec- 
tion of the same title, writ- 
ten while Sade was in prison 
(he was incarcerated for a 
period of 12 years on the 
behest of his mother-in-law,) 
and originally published in 
1500. 

They are essentially cau- 
tionary tales and, like the 
Brothers Grimm, Sade does 
not spare the gory details in 
trying to diwnaHp hi* read- 
ers from vice and encourag- 
ing them on the path 
towards virtue. Sade justifies 
this approach at the end of 
the first story by writing 
that, “we shall not regret the 
trouble we have taken in 
transmitting to posterity an 
event which, shocking 
though it is. could then 
serve for fee good of man- 
kind". In her introduction. 
Margaret Crasland suggests 
that fee perversely puritani- 
cal sensibility apparent in 
these stories is evidence of 
Sade's attempt to clear his 
name and earn a reputation 
as a moralist - following in 
the footsteps of the philo- 
sopher whom he greatly 
admired. 

The Crimes of Love is an 
atypical selection of work 
from a man whose example 
we cite as the prototype of 
sexual cruelty. Perhaps 
driven by remorse for hav- 
ing once “flagellated work- 
ing-class women". Sade now 
becomes a champion (how- 
ever tarnished) of fee female 
cause, giving women fee 
dominant roles in his fiction 
and always avenging their 
lost hononr - rape and 
incest are crimes punishable 
by death. What is fee moral 
of these delightful stories? 
Perhaps it's that even a 
sadist can feel sad. 


Christine 

Pountaey 


I n Bruce Chatwin's 
novel about the nature 
of creativity, Utz, an 
obsessive collector of 
porcelain, delivers a brief 
history of its production in 
Europe. We learn that the 
word comes from the Portu- 
guese for a little sow, par- 
cello, that the production of 
porcelain in late- 17th cen- 
tury Europe was as mysteri- 
ous and talismanic as fee 
production of gold - and 
that indeed Johann BOttger, 
the man who eventually 
found the secret, was an 
alchemist who, despite being 
held captive by an avari- 
cious Saxon potentate, man- 
aged to keep a monkey in his 
room and eat off a silver 
plate. 

Having now read Janet 
Gleeson's longer version of 
the same subject, it appears 
it may be one of fee rare 
occasions where Chatwin 
actually underplayed his 
material The arcanum was 
the name given to the secret 
formula for creating both 
porcelain and gold in late- 
17th century Europe. The 
Chinese had been producing 


Crossed swords 
over porcelain 


porcelain since fee 6th cei- 
tury and Gleeson's book tells 
of the European efforts to 
catch up. 

The story begins - rather 
breathlessly - with BOttger 
fleeing through the Dresden 
night having escaped the 
imprisonment of Augustus 
fee Strong, King of Poland 
and Elector of Saxony. BOtt- 
ger was a marked man 
because of a stunt he had 
pulled some years earlier in 
which he did, apparently, 
transmute silver into gold. 

While BOttger. a talented 
chemist, was not a complete 
charlatan, he did make 
Augustus a series of prom- 
ises he could not hope to ful- 
fil in terms of when and how 
much gold he would pro- 
duce. Although mostly work- 
ing under pain of death, he 
managed to keep fee cha- 


rade going for years until he 
was fortuitously switched to 
fee search for porcelain and 
made his amazing break- 
through. 

Gleeson includes plenty of 


THE ARCANUM: THE 
EXTRAORDINARY 
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INVENTION OF 
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detail on types of day and 
temperature of furnaces, but 
mostly she concentrates on a 
very sorry human saga. Bfitt- 
garis physical and emotional 
health was shattered by both 
his efforts and his incarcera- 
tion. Although eventually 
given his freedom, and 
indeed made a Baron at the 


age of 32, he was already a 
broken man and he died five 
years later, in 1719, an alco- 
holic, nearly blind, prone to 
bouts of insanity and agonis- 
ingly poisoned by his long 
term exposure to mercury 
and arsenic. 

The story so far is hardly a 
heart warming one. but after 
BO tiger's death it becomes 
grotesque. BOttger could at 
least be seen as some kind of 
flawed genius, but most of 
his colleagues were simply 
corrupt, and Augustus a hid- 
eously fickle tyrant 

That BOttger had in fact 
succeeded in turning base 
metal into gold - Augustus's 
porcelain factory at Meissen 
became hugely profitable - 
further fuelled the already 
rampant duplicity and 
excess of the court Out of 
this poisonous atmosphere 


came endless betrayal and 
monumental self-aggrandise- 
ment. The King at one point 
commissioned an equestrian 
statue, nine meters high 
made entirely of porcelain 
that was only stopped whan 
Frederick the Great inter- 
vened to unceremoniously 
load fee treasures of Meissen 
onto ox carts to ship them 
back to Berlin. 

Gleeson's exposure of fee 
venality and exploitation at 
the heart of the desire for 
the discovery, production 
and then use of porcelain 
ultimately casts a blemish 
on the beauty of fee often 
absurd artefacts themselves. 
As for the fabled arcanum, 
the formula so secret that it 
necessitated the imprison- 
ment and destruction of its 
discoverer, it had been 
leaked to Augustus’s com- 
petitors almost as soon as it 
was discovered: within a 
couple of decades the 
crossed initials of Sevres had 
replaced the crossed swords 
of Meissen as the world's 
most exclusive mark. 
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O ne weekend in 
I960. Esmond 
Rothermere sum- 
moned Peter 
Younghusband, fee Daily 
Mail's Africa correspondent 
from fee Congo to his coun- 
try estate in England. He 
wanted him to tell stories 
about fee continent to his 
grandchildren. 

On the first evening, , the 
press lord offered Younghus- 
band a dry Martini. When 

Younghusband attempted to 

refuse it in favour of another 
drink, “be took my hand and 
he closed my fingers around 
the glass, and he said, 
‘You’ll have a Martini."' the 
journalist recalls in SJ.Tay- 
lor’s book. 

Taylor explains that 
unless Younghusband had 
done so, Rothermere would 
not have felt comfortable 
around him: the notion that 
he might look kindly on 
someone who refused to fel- 
low his own preferences did 
not occur to him. 

The mix of gentility and 
and self-centredness was 
characteristic of one of the 
20th century's least effectual 
press barons, a man consis- 
tently outsmarted by Max 
Beaverbrook. proprietor of 
the rival Daily Express. He 
emerges as having the eccen- 
tricity of a media mogul but 
not the cunning. 


Newspaper baron 
extra ordinary 


< 


Indeed, so colourless a 
man was he that he gradu- 
ally fades into the back- 
ground. Instead, fee Mail's 
mid-century procession of 
eccentric editors and flam- 
boyant foreign correspon- 
dents take centre stage, 
together with his profes- 
sional and personal rivals. 

Rothermere, who took 
charge of the family com- 
pany Daily Mali & General 
Trust in 1837, and presided 
helplessly over falling circu- 
lation figures and fee rise of 
the print unions, achieved 
one thing. He kept the news- 
papers alive to hand over to 
his son Vere, who tinned out 
to have fee hard-edged pro- 
prietorial quality he lacked. 

One of the difficulties of 
this book is that the most 
compelling commercial 
event starts to emerge as It 
ends. The partnership 
between David English and 
Vere Harmsworth that 
turned the Mail Into the 
dominant mid-market tab- 
loid, crushing the Express 
over 20 years, is founded in 
the final chapters. 


Vere was a clear-sighted 
and determined risk-taker. 
“Of course, if I turn it into a 
tabloid and I fall, I shall 
have to leave the country... 
rm going to do it,” Vere told 
a colleague on the eve of the 

Mail's great experiment in 


THERELUCTANT 
PRESS LORD: 
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ROTHERMERE AND 
THE DAILY MAIL 
by S*J. Taylor 

Wkdenfeld £ Nkolsan £25, 240 
pages 


1971. By comparison, his 
father lacked steadiness of 
purpose, appointing a series 
of editors who took the Dally 
Mall first in one direction 
and then another. 

What saves this account 
from bring a sad chronicle of 
failure are partly the 
exploits of the Mail’s corre- 
spondents, as recalled in lov- 
ing oral history from the bar 
of The Harrow, its former 
Fleet Street pub. “Christ, I 
love this business," 


exclaimed English as be read 
his latest scoop in print, and 
it is easy for the reader to 
understand why. 

The book opens with the 
memories of Ralph Izzard. 
"former chain-smoker, for- 
mer alcoholic, former wom- 
aniser and celebrity stunt- 
man for fee Dally Mail" who 
climbed up Everest to Inter- 
cept fee 1953 British expedi- 
tion. and was the journalist 
who “discovered" the Hima- 
layan Abominable Snow- 
man. This world is now 
largely lost, although the 
book confirms in passing the 
accuracy of Evelyn Waugh's 
Scoop as a portrait of mid- 
century, mid-market UK for- 
eign correspondents. It was 
ended by falling circulations 
and rising costs, and by 
Englis h's decision to focus 
the Mail on stories that 
engaged women more than 
tales of male derring-do. 

The most intriguing mate- 
rial of all concerns the per- 
sonal lives of Rothermere 
and bis second wife Ann 
Charteris, who later left him 
for the novelist Ian Fleming. 


Ann appears as a voracious 
and amoral figure, whose 
sado-masochistic relation- 
ship with Fleming led to her 
becoming pregnant by him 
during her marriage to Roth- 
ermere. 

Indeed, while sexual inter- 
course may have begun in 
1963 for most of the nation, 
it was in full swing at Asso- 
ciated Newspapers several 
decades earlier. “You have 
made bruises ou my arms 
and shoulders. AD thin dam- 
age will have to be paid for 
some time," wrote Ian Flem- 
ing to Ro therm ere’s wife. 

The damage to the Mail by 
fee time Rothermere handed 
over had been considerable. 
Yet he preserved the title, 
seeing off a takeover threat 
from Cecil King’s Daily Mir- 
ror, and placing one condi- 
tion too many on the practi- 
cally-agreed merger of 
interests with the Express. 
The rest is history. 
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ARTS 



W ith any 

modem art 
continuing 
in what is 
perceived to 
be an ancient tradition, the 
easy assumption is that it 
must be decadent, and not 
all that interesting. Cer- 
tainly my own expectations 
were channelled in that 
direction after talking to 
people who had visited the 
20th-century section of 
China: 5000 Years at the 
Guggenheim Soho in New 
York. 

The prejudice could not 
have been more mistaken. 

As a succession of individual 
pieces, the ancient art might 
have the edge in terms of 
particular quality - which, 
with the treasure of five mil- 
lennia to choose from, is 
hardly surprising: but it is 
the work of the 20th century, 
with its creative tensions, 
conflicts and new begin- 
nings. that is in its way the 
more fascinating. 

Its several sections follow 
the story of the century - 
from the decline and fall of 
the last imperial dynasty, 
the Qing, through the war- 
lord turmoil of the 1920s, the 
emergence of the Chines e 
communist party in the 
1930s and the war with 
Japan, to the People's 
Republic, Mao’s Great Leap 
Forward and the the Cul- 
tural Revolution, and the 
comparative but uncertain 
liberalisation of recent 
years. 

The most intriguing sec- 
tion is that given to the 
socialist realisms of Commu- 
nist China after 1960, with, 
art the propagandising tool 
of the state. To our western 
sensibilities, this is work 
that is all to easy to deride, 
with those torchlight 
parades of happy hero-work- 
ers fCai Liang 1959), or 
groups of cheerful tourists in 
Tiananmen Square (Sun 7.ivi 
1964). and everywhere the 
smiling presence of Chair- 
man Mao. 

Yet behind the bland plati- 
tudes of propaganda, we find 
irony, paradox and contra- 
diction. In those vast oil 
paintings, and even more in 
the large, extraordinary 
works on paper, realist prin- 
ciples of figure painting, sup- 
posedly based on western 
academic drawing* were 
applied. At that time" in the 
west, this academic tradition 
was on the point of being 
discarded as old-fashioned, ‘Four Generations’, 1962 by Liu WenxL Hanging scroi, ink and colour on paper 
restrictive and irrelevant. 

But In China, it was taken as. 
the acme of modernism, to 
counter the stultifying 
effects of China's own tradi- 
tion, and bring in the brave 


Survival of the 


Zen instinct 


William Packer follows the progress of Chinese art in the 20th century 

and rather splendid into the more astonishing, not just as 
bargain. The peasants sit a piece of description but for 
enthralled by the village sto- 


new world- 

Such work ends up by 
being everything at once. 


ry-teller (Fang Zengxian), 
like Millais' young Raleigh. 
And the eight beautiful 
“Female Martyrs" (Wang 
Shenglie 1969) fight their bit- 
ter rear-guard action, firing 
at an unseen enemy before 
wading to their deaths, is an 
image quite as compelling as 
any epic Victorian narrative 
by Lady Butler. But. looked 
at for what it is, in the draw- 
ing and the paint, it is even 


its economy and certainty. 
Seen dispassionately, it is a 
celebration of brush and line 
in the direct tradition of the 
old Zen masters of calligra- 
phy. 

The landscape painting of 
this period, in wash and fine, 
is affected in just this way, 
with the old Chinese manner 
proscribed officially yet 
instinct in. every brush- 
stroke. Barges work their 
way up the looming bank of 


the Yellow River (Shi Lu), a 
near-abstract bird's-eye view 
and as delicate and beantifid 
an image as any 17th-cen- 
tury landscape scroll. 

In the later 1970s, after the 
death of Mao, there comes 
an open return to formal 
freedom, and still it is the 
tension between the present 
and the past that is more 
interesting than the direct 
adoption of obvious western 
styles, photo- realism or 
socio-political commentary. 
It is the calligraphic 


abstract-expressionism of 
Zbao Wpji (1972) that mar- 
ries an innate Chinese sen- 
sibility to long experience of 
Europe, that is the more per- 
suasive. 

The neo-traditionalism of 
the last two decades is the 
most interesting of all, for 
what it says of the unavoid- 
able, all-perm eating quality 
of any true tradition, and the 
pointlessness of trying to 
escape it. Here, in Shi Lu’s 
classic landscape scroll of 
Mount Hua, or the exquisite 


drawings by plum-blossom 
of Sbu Chuazuri (1965), in the 
huge hanging forest-and- 
m contain triptych by Xiao 
Haidmn, or the giant, heral- 
dic calligraphy of Wang 
Don g l in g (1967), we find art 
set within a tradition, yet 
entirely of its time. 

Which, with the work of 
the older traditionalists of 
.the Shanghai School of the 
later 19th century, was 
where we came in. There is 
Xugu’s village beneath the 
forest and the mountains. 


drawn with such soft and 
deceptive simplicity - “An 
endless day in the Tranquil 
Mountains". Would that it 
were so. 


'China: 5000 Years - a cen- 
tury in crisis': Guggenheim 
Museum SoHo. New York 
until May 24. Sponsored by 
Lufthansa, Nokia, Ford. 
Coca-Cola. The Starr Foun- 
dation, the W.U5. Spencer 
Foundation with support 
from the Esquel Group and 
Mrs May Ian. 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

New angle 
on politics 

T elevision has trou- gramme did nothing else it 
ble dealing with pol- would be worth its 50 min- 
ifies. traditionally utes for providing a graphic 
one of the main top- and unforgettable illustra- 
ics of journalism. Matters tion of how the snake came 
are manageable if the poli- to get its name, 
tics are foreign, part of his- Today's Night To Remem- 
tory. or if the main interest ber is that rare thing, a pen- 
is a political personality. But uinely bright and new idea 
if the concern is the sort of in television. Made by Rob 
politics traditionally dealt White and Don Jordan for 
with by leader columns, then 1TN, it takes apart the foot- 
television has problems, age □! election night, and 
Broadcasters are required by edits it with all the ad van - 
parliament not to behave tages of hindsight. The 
like newspapers, but to be result is an* engrossing 
even handed. So pro- chronicle which contains not 
grammes have to adopt a for- only the extraordinary high- 
aula which will stay within lights of that bizarre night 
the rules: a round-table dis- (the late James Goldsmith, a 
cussion with all major par loser, shrieking like a bar- 
ties represented (as in The row boy at David Mel I or. 
Midnight Hour), or a stem another loser. In Putney; 
one-to-one Interrogation, bal- Michael Portillo trying to 
anced by similar interroga- sustain a mysterious smile 
tions of representatives of and failing) but also wonder 
otber parties in following fill revelations, 
weeks yOn The Spot). You can imagine how 

These are all very well. John Major must have felt 
but they tend to be rather when Martin Bell trounced 
arid set-piece events, lacking Neil Hamilton, yet it is still a 
the very elements which can bit of a shock to hear Major's 
make politics so interesting, secretary talking about “the 
Even pub discussions can be couple from hell”. It is hard 
more lively aud passionate not to feel sympathy, even 
than politics on television, for a group as discredited as 
Hearing William Hague trot the Tories, when you hear 
out his standard biographi- about the search in the mid- 
cal answers on the first of die of the night for William 
the Kirsty Young Interviews Hague, as for same young 
on Channel 5 last week was captain after ail the senior 
deeply underwhelming. officers have been wiped out. 

Channel 4. however, has And perhaps there has 
gone quite a way towards already been wide reporting 
conquering the difficulties, of what Tony Blair said to 
notably in tbe excellent Neil Kinnock when, engulfed 
series A Week In Polities in cheering supporter, they 
which succeeded by being dapped one another on the 
simultaneously knowledge- back as dawn broke over the 
able and irreverent, a pro- Thames rOkay wise guy, 
cess hugely helped by the what do we do now?") but it 
fact that tbe late Vincent was news to me. and oddly 
Hanna was one of the pre- endearing. 

senters. His untimely death 

was a dreadful loss. How- fl 1 his is a most fasci- 
ever, his talented co-pre- I nating programme 

senter Andrew Rawnsley can I about politics, 

be found tomorrow present- -L. though it is not 

ing Now We Are One : Blairs wbat you would call a politi- 
Year, and today there is Now cal programme. The second 
Wfe Are One: A Night To part tomorrow, Blair's Year. 
Remember, followed by Rory comes much closer to being 
Bremner: From Blair To political. Rawnsley reviews 
Here. the events and policies 

Before any of that there is which have created most stir 
the first in a three part during New Labour's first 
series called The Money year in office, beginning 
Changers - The Struggle For with the death of Diana, 
The Euro at 8.10 this evening Princess of Wales and Benue 
on BBC2, a programme Ecclestone's Elm donation, 
which adopts many of tbe and moving on via Geoffrey 
practices of The Death Of Robinson's offshore trust, 
Yugoslavia and The 50 Years tbe millennium dome. Cool 
War - blending archive foot- Britannia and hospital 
age with extensive inter- waiting lists, to Europe, lone 
views of those who were parent benefits and the Irish 
involved at the time and sur- peace talks. This being tele- 
vived - which is scarcely vision, it would be more 
surprising given that the than his job is worth for 
same independent company, Rawnsley to say what he 
Brian Lapping Associates, really thinks, of course. Yet 
has been responsible for all by getting those within the 
of them. The surprise is that cabinet and tbe party to 
producer/director Stephen comment upon one another, 
Clark has managed to bring producer Jane Bonham 
a real sense of excitement to Carter and director Peter 
such normally brain deaden- Minns have managed to cre- 
ing subjects as the Bundes- ate a highly political docu- 
bank, US gold reserves and ment. Let's hope it is the 
tbe snake. Indeed, if this pro- first of many. 
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A n Italian film of tbe 
late 1970s, The Tree 
of Wooden Clogs, 
with its exquisitely 
muted colours, gently Inexo- 
rable pace, and close-ups of 
faces both beautiful and 
weathered, did much to has- 
ten the colonisation of 
Chi antishire. Britons discov- 
ered rural Italy, the lyrical 
passage of the seasons, the 
toil on the earth at one with 
nature. I remember one cli- 
mactic sequence that 
showed the slaughter, hang- 
ing, bleeding, dissecting and 
curing of the family pig- The 
ravished Brits were and are 
still enthralled by pictur- 
esque peasantry - provided 
it is foreign. The same 
Chi antis hire commuters are 

those G uardian and Indepen- 
dent readers who, to a new- 
ish man, roost sneered at the 
London countryside march. 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 


Food for the soul 


and whose proximity with 
British nature comes no 
closer than buying organic 
vegetables in their local 

supermarket. 

The paradox recurred over 
Easter when an unusually 
moving Food Programme 
(no. that is not a laxative 
joke) emphasised the com- 
munity, fellowship and sea- 
sonal awareness of a farm- 
house meal; how bread and 
wine, by extension food in 
general, “is symbolic of 
everything else”. The com- 
pany included those who 
killed and prepared then- 
food like the Italian peas- 


ants, who spoke of a “food 
culture" which the urban 
chattering classes adore if It 
comes with a French accent 
These were not weekenders. 
They had learnt the hard 
way. An ex-orchestral player 
had become a successful 
cheese-maker. A “hunter- 
gatherer with a spiritual 
touch" admitted, 

ton g ue-in- cheek , to smoking 
meat over shavings from 
chopped -up church chairs. 
The programme exuded 
serenity, not smugness. 
Someone claimed to feel the 
imminence of God. Eating 
and drinking and religion all 
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fulfil spiritual needs, they 
insisted. The programme 
made you believe it and 
realise why the taking of 
food and drink are at the 
heart of many religions. 

On Good Friday Woman's 
Hour had dealt ostensibly 
with food and religion. I 
can’t remember anyone 
using the word “spiritual" at 
alL This was WH on bad old 
woman's mag form: cheap, 
cheerful, chirpy. Domestic, 
farrvTMal , even But 

spiritual, hardly. 

T he new Radio 4 
schedules puzzle by 
containing so much 
of the old merely 
rejuggled for the least conve- 
nience of the most listeners. 
No wonder the predominant 
word from the public in 
Feedback (oddly moved to 
less prominent times; is the 
BBC afraid of something?) 
was “dull". What Is alarming 
is the televisualisation of 
radio. The crassest example 
of the bodily moving from 
the visual into an aural 
medium is the antiques quiz 
Hidden Treasures, if ever a 
subject depended for its 
point and pleasure on ogling 
the artefacts described - 
sometimes mysteriously 
oncategorisable articles 
whose description became 
part of the game - it £s this; 
especially as I heard an at 
least two occasions clunkd 
and muffled shrieks, as If a 
priceless olyet had slipped 
from the nerveless fingers of 
Bunny or Lars (those are 
their real names). It being 
radio, we shall never know. 
Amazing to relate, the arts 

«*» 


slots are not too bad. Ran- 
dom listening threw up 
reviews of Puccini's Trittico 
(Saturday Review) and Mah- 
ler on CD (Front Row). As 
presenters of both pro- 
grammes (Tom Sutcliffe, 
Mark Lawson) are associated 
with BBC2's alleged arts 
flagship. Late Review, whose 
disgraceful musical illiteracy 
eliminates any mention of 
London as world capital of 
classical music performance 
or the almost suicidal boom 
in classical recordings (they 
managed a much fknfared 
notice of a Madonna, album 
recently), this was a sur- 
prise. Perhaps the most 
agreeable moment to Iuwy- 
haters came in Monday's 
enquiry into what makes a 
commercial theatrical suc- 
cess. A producer called 
Thelma Holt airily charted 
tbe success of wbat she 
called “my Doll's House”. 
“We got It right," she said in 
tones of self-congratulation. 
Audiences so easily might 
have stayed away without 
her (rather vaguely defined) 
ministrations. She thus man- 
aged to patronise both tbe 
idiot public and that theatri- 
cal lame duck Ibsen, who 
presumably owes his success 
to the likes of Holt. 

If tbe first of The Candi- 
date was a trifle bland, it 
was because Jonathan 
Dimbleby interviewed a self- 
evidently suitable (hypothet- 
ical) applicant for a hot-spot 
job. The post was running 
the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, and the can- 
didate was John Tusa, cur- 
rently supremo of London's 
Barbican Arts Centre. Sensi- 
ble, informed, no-nonsense 
but sensitive, he should be 
snapped up. But it's not the 
first time we have saJd that 
of Tusa. He is stm remem- 
bered as the best director 
general the BBC never 
had.. . 


Concert/David Murray 

Youth and music 


J ohn Eliot Gardiner 
conducted the National 
Youth Orchestra at the 
London Barbican on 
Tuesday, and they 
made a brave sound. Except 
that "brave" isn’t quite 
right: we all know that there 
is safety in numbers, and the 
NYO was tbe most numerous 
orchestra 1 have ever seen 
on that stage. 

Apart from all the extra 
brass needed for JanSCek's 
Sinfonietta. Gardiner 
enlisted unheard-of forces 
for Mahler's Das Lied von 
der Erder. four harps. 10 or a 
dozen horns, septuple wood- 
winds! - with strings and 
brass to match. He used the 
full complements only in mi- 
tts. of course; but the result 
was to expand the scale of 
orchestral dynamics and 
density from a normal-sixe 
ppp whisper to monster- 
weight jQJk. 

His pragmatic purpose was 
evidently to have as many 
young players participate as 
possible. Not really a matter 
of “Buggin's turn"; there are 
simply too many 16- to 18- 
year-olds who are too bril- 
liantly proficient to ignore. 

As always, one admired 
the ast onishing security of 
the NYO's youthful brass in 
JanfiCek (older players may 


envy them), the artful musi- 
cianship of their solo wood- 
winds, the uncanny maturity 
of tbe cellos - what is it 
about that instrument, that 
it should strike deep chords 
so early? - and was 
reminded yet again of the 
adage that “tbe English 
make excellent second vio- 
lins". In Mahler, at least, the 
NYO's firsts sounded very 
well trained and rehearsed, 
and tamely unassertive. 

E verybody shone in 
the Jan&Cek, even if 
the final return of 
the opening fanfares 
missed the feeling of satisfy- 
ing inevitability. It was char- 
acterful and consistently 
exciting, pressed urgently on 
by Gardiner, who doesn't go 
in for many meaningful hesi- 
tations. 

Nor did he in Das Lied 
von der Erde. though his 
basic tempi were orthodox 
enough. He may sometimes 
have taxed the breath of 
bis soloists, the tenor 
Keith Lewis and the mezzo 
Anne Sofie von Otter, but he 


was acutely sensitive to 
their expressive nuances. 
Did they know, when they 
agreed to sing, that their 
back-up group would be so 
gigantic? 

In the event, they coped 
remarkably well. Lewis sang 
with lucid, impersonal musi- 
cal insight, while von Otter 
grew from a rather too con- 
sciously Inflected "Einsame 
im Herbst” to a nobly plain, 
eloquent “Abschied", 
straight from the heart. 

Just occasionally, some 
vast orchestral surge swal- 
lowed one of them up - but 
even with the less over- 
whelming band that Mahler 
prescribed, it is a rare tenor 
who can make himself heard 
all through the Trinklied". 
and almost any mezzo gets 
trampled In the youths-on- 
horseback episode of “Von 
der Schdnheit". 

Otherwise both singers 
here penetrated the hubbub 
with art; and the solo flute, 
oboe and cor anglais would 
have done credit to any 
grown-up orchestra. The 
NYO is a national treasure. 
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president’s 

movies 


Pundits can’t hurt him. Women can’t 
hurt him. Even Hollywood can’t hurt 
Bill Clinton, writes Nigel Andrews 


I n America right now presi- 
dent Clinton is leading a 
charmed life. Whatever Is 

the virtual opposite of 
tightrope-walking, he is 
doing it He keeps stepping off 
riiffc into thin air and finding 
support and buoyancy. His popu- 
larity rating is the stuff of politi- 
cal honeymoons not breakups or 
divorces. And however many 
jokes the cartoonists and chat- 
show hosts throw at him, they 
fall like paper darts. 

“It's official. Bill Clinton has 
now overtaken OJ. Simpson as 
the luckiest man in America," 
quipped CBS's David Letterman 
in the wake of the Paula Jones 
case dismissal, while another 
one-liner put the Lewinsky-linked 
president’s sabre-rattling against 
Saddam Hussein in caustic con- 
text "Bill Clinton will go after 
anything in a beret” 

But the pundits can't hurt htm. 
The women, it seems, can't hurt 
him. African clerics preaching 
sermons an adultery can’t hurt 
him. Above all, Hollywood can’t 
hurt hhn- 

The latest movie in what is fast 
becoming a Clinton! te subgenre - 
starting with Wag The Dog and 
soon to continue with Warren 
Beatty's comedy about a political 
dodger-and-weaver Bulworth - is 
the best publicity a beleaguered 
president could get Primary 
Colors, set in the hectic months 
of party no mina tion campaign- 
ing, presents the thinly disguised 
governor of a "southern state” as 
an idealist flawed but not undone 
by ambition and philandering. 

John Travolta plays the story’s 
Jack Stanton overtly as Bill Clin- 
ton. The hair is grey and quiffed. 
The voice is a light, high 
Southern. Even the body lan- 
guage - the smile and the stand- 


hack -but-frl andly handshake with 
left hand clasping elbow or fore- 
arm in folksy affir mation - Is 

down to a T. 

Meanwhile Emma Thompson is 
a dead ringer for Hillary Clinton, 
complete with American accent, 
and Billy Bob Thornton could be 
migtakpn on a dark night, as he 
is meant to be, for campaign 
guru James CarvUle. 

That Primary Colors is not just 
a send-in-the-clones satire but 
also a good flhn is a bonus, not to 
to say a miracle. Scripted by 
Elaine May and directed by her 
old-time comedy partner Mike 
Nichols (of Who's Afraid Of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? and Silkwood), it 
totally transforms its source text; 
that overlong roman a clef by 
"Anonymous", the author now 
known every wh e r e except in the 
movie's credit titles as Joe Klein, 
Newsweek political reporter. 

W here the book 
laboured its life/ 
art analogues 
and swung none- 
too-convincingly 
between cracker-barrel cynicism 
and sentimental idealism, the 
film is a fleet-footed satire on 
electioneering that turns, almost 
imperceptibly, into a kind of trag- 
edy. Its main characters are not 
really the Clintons at alL They 
are the two people whose lives 
are turned and turned again on 
the moral wheel of compromises 
and of means-versus-ends poli- 
ticking. They are the young black 
campaign aide Henry (played by 
another Brit, Adrian Lester) and 
the veteran media troubleshooter 
Libby , (a brilliant Kathy Bates). 

Through them we see the CUn- 
tons/Stantons as almost-golden 
people who undergo - who 
finally volunteer to undergo - the 


A thinly dbguised governor of a ’southern state' as an ideaflst flawed but not undone by ambMon and phaanderintp John Thnofta flanked by Emma Thompson in ‘Primary Cetera' 


tarnishing process of election pol- 
itics. In this world all moral abso- 
lutes suddenly become relatives, 
.l ank Stanton's womanising "past 
may not be innocent, but it is 
more innocent (the film suggests) 
than the way his dirty-trickster 
enemies use it And when Stan- 
ton himself threatens to deploy 
the same smear tactics on a late- 
running rival, an honourable 
Southern ex-governor played by 
Larry Dallas Hagman (another 
acting revelation), the whole 
movie shifts into fifth gear both 
as debate and as drama. 

If Wag The Dog was less than 
the Clinton saga deserved - a 
short-fizz burlesque, whose comic 
effervescence went flat after the 
first laughter of recognition - 
P rim ar y Colors may be more than 
it deserves. Seven years of White 


House Clintonism have shown 
htm hulking down on as many 
principles as he bas stood up for, 
from health care to gay rights. 
And weeping in fellow feeling for 
the deserving poor or handi- 
capped - which the film's hero 
does in the first scene - is more 
Messianic than anything the real 
Clinton has shown us in office. 

But Primary Colors grows 
beyond Its models in almost 
every way. It may be the most 
serious comedy on politics in this 
decade. It never settles fear gilded 
half-truths even about America's 
Golden Age of pre-Dallas ideal- 
ism. "Maybe it was bullshit with 
Kennedy too,” admits someone, 
"but the difference Is that people 
believed it." Primary Colors is 
about fact and fiction. Fact that 
politicians cheat arid tell lies to 


get elected. Fiction: that there 
was once an age when they 
didn’t. AH that matters, the film 
finall y suggests. Is that a man’s 
honourable deeds start when his. 
Presidency does. 

This underlying seriousness is 
what was missing in Wag The 
Dog. We not only never saw the 
(re-)electianeering hero, we never 
heard what he was about or was 
supposed to be about The film's 
presidential absence - we would 
just see the back of a head, the 
pumping of a hand - was 
designed as a great tease, a 
designer lacuna. But instead it 
trivialised the whole film. It gave 
out the easiest, glibbest message 
of all. that American politics is 
about selling "nothing”, just like 
selling soapsuds or airtime. 

The one question mark over 


Mike Nichols’s film is Travolta’s 
own performance, which at times 
seems more Wag The Dog than 
Primary Colors. He is overcon- 
sdentious about "doing Clinton." 
His delivery of the speeches is so 
preoccupied with the high Clin- 
ton tessitura and the folksy crack 
In the voice that he sometimes 
forgets to make the words mean 
something: 

But then, the winning ace of 
tihifi film is that the would-be 
president and wannabe first lady 
are catalysts not protagonists. 
Our interest and emotions are 
increasingly engaged by . the 
bewildered witness/helper roles — 
those played by Lester and Bates 
- where we sense the tragicomic 
complexity of their loyalty. This 
is made up partly of vicarious 
ambition, partly of personal love. 


partly or even mostly of political 
idealism. 

When the Kathy Bates charac- 
ter has an emotional breakdown . 
near the end, it is believable dra- 
matically and at the same time 
almost unbelievable. Here - foam 
Hollywood - Is a film where 
characters are so passionate 
about ideas and moral issues that 
they actually cry about them. 
Perhaps America or Hollywood 
has begun to learn that there is a 
limit to the fascination' of 
National Enquirer gossip. And 
that an age once existed, and can 
exist again. In which people 
debate what really matters in pol- 
itics. and where to draw the line 
- if It can be drawn - between 
the thing s a public man does in 
private and the thing s he does in 
and for his office. 




A rock 
around 
the Ring 

Andrew Clark talks to composer 
Christopher Rouse 


H e has the saber 
look of a 
preacher, the 
hearty laugh of a 
Yankee sheriff, the mea- 
sured speech of a judge. If 
you didn’t know It, you 
would never guess that 
Christopher Rouse was an 
expert on rock music. He 
also happens to be a com- 
poser or orchestral music. 
Rouse has combined the two 
throughout his working life, 
and the outcome is Der gem- 
tete Alberich (Alberich 
Saved), a percussion con- 
certo named after the trou- 
blesome Nibelung dwarf in 
Wagner's Ring. Evelyn Glen- 
nie gives the European 
premiere with the London 
Symphony Orchestra at the 


’It seemed 
natural to let 
Alberich 
enjoy a stint 
as a rock 
drummer on 
his way to 
world 

domination’ 


Barbican on Tuesday. 

As professor of composi- 
tion at the Eastman School 
In Rochester. Rouse knows 
how to write music of Wag- 
nerian proportions. His 
works receive a lot of perfor- 
mances in the US, because 
they combine the energy or 
minimalism with the atmo- 
sphere of mainstream sym- 
phonic dnuna. But as the 
man responsible for the first 
accredited degree course on 
rock music. Rouse was 
equally well equipped to 
Include a 90-second rock out- 
burst in Der gerettete ABkt- 
teh- 

A grandfetherly 49. Rouse 
admits to being influenced 
by Ken Russell's film Uszto- 
mania, in which Wagner is 
reincarnated as a mixture of 
Hitler, the Frankenstein 

1. 


monster and a rock star. 
"Somehow it seemed natural 
for me to let Alberich enjoy 
a brief stint as a rock drum- 
mer on his way to world 
domination. Der gerettete 
Alberich is meant to be a fon 
piece, not a searching work 
about the state of human- 
ity." 

That makes a stark con- 
trast to Rouse's other recent 
output After a succession of 
fast, aggressive works, his 
music suddenly turned slow 
and reflective in the late 
1980s. The difference was 
most marked between Gor- 
gon (1984), a loud, violent 
unchanging presto, and the 
First Symphony (1986), a sin- 
gle-movement adagio. Per- 
haps the narcissistic anger 
of youth had burned itself 
out. Another explanation 
could be that Rouse had set- 
tled down to married life. 
More significantly, a succes- 
sion of friends died - among 
them Leonard Bernstein, 
whom Rouse memorialised 
In his Trombone Concerto 
(1991). He says the slower 
pieces were "not about any- 
one specifically, but about 
the annihilation of the 
human spirit, and the disil- 
lusionment, torment and 
despair that so many of us 
seem to carry around as pan 
of our daily lives." 

That sounds heavy -going - 
except that Rouse is not the 
gloomy type. And let’s not 
forget that, behind the suit 
and spectacles, he is an 
unreformed rock’n’roller. 
who believes the achieve- 
ments of Jefferson Airplane, 
the Beatles and other giants 
of the 1960s and early 1970s 
have never been suipassed. 
Pointing to Beethoven's use 
of folk tunes. Ives's dalliance 
with ragtime and the way 
Ravel and Milhaud adapted 
Jazz, he sees no reason why 
today's composers should 
not take account of popular 
styles. 

Rouse says his music 
rarely makes overt refer- 
ences to rock, “rake Gorgon: 
it has the attitude of heavy 
metal - it’s in-your-face, it 
won’t stop, in Juggernaut, 
there are references to Led 



A library for the 
next millennium 

The controversial red brick ziggurat in St Pancras 
is winning more fans, reports Antony Thomcroft 


Unraformed rock'n’raOer: Christopher Rouse, who writes music of Wagnerian proportions CMoka su* 


Zeppelin and Canned Heat - 
rhythmic derices they were 
fond of. which have influ- 
enced me over the years." 

He readily admits, how- 
ever. that the style cannot 
be properly notated. “A typi- 
cal ’choofca, kachoo-tachoo- 
kachoo-choo-choo' - there’s 
no way of patting that on 
paper with accents. If you 
play It the way it's written, 
it sounds stilted. You need 
people who have a sense of 
how to play between the 
notated articulations. I usu- 
ally write in rock style’ 
above it Whatever I write, 
some conductors won’t get 
it With others, like David 
Zinm a n and Michael Tflson 
Thomas. I don’t have to 
write anything. They'll just 
say ’Hey . . . hey . . [clicks 
fingers in boogie style]." 

Pointing to the stylistic 
chasm between Elliott 
Carter. John Cage and Mich- 
ael Torke, Rouse dismisses 
the notion, often voiced in 
Europe, that modem Ameri- 
can music is a recognisable 
genre. Bat he acknowledges 
that Americanisms do exist, 
stemming from exposure to 
black musical traditions - 
"certain types of syncopa- 
tion that seem to be in our 
blood, which may be harder 


for people in Europe to 
assimilate. Do you know Wil- 
liam Sch uman's music? He 
draws on the rhythms of 
scat-singing [vocal imita- 
tions of jazz instruments], 
which he'll throw into the 
woodwind section of the 
orchestra. He started off in 
jazz, but ended up transmog- 
rifying U into his sympho- 
nies. Milton Babbitt's lan- 
guage is completely 
mathematised. but if you lis- 
ten to something like All Set, 
there’s a funky quality 
which a European using the 
same serial techniques just 
couldn’t have." 

Apart from its 90-second 
rock interlude, there is noth- 
ing funky about Der gerettete 
Alberich. Inspired by Rouse's 
fascination with what hap- 
pens to Alberich at the mid 
of The Ring, it begins with 
the final music of GOtterd&m- 
menmg and ends with the 
low E flat in the double 
basses with which Das 
Rhemgotd begins, “it’s sort 
of filling in that circle. 
There’s no programmatic 
basis in terms of a specific 
series of actions that Alber- 
ich engages in. 1 just wanted 
to present the notion that 
Alberich hasn't been toasted 
along with everyone else at 

i. 


the end of The Ring. He’s 
still alive and can cause 
more trouble, which of 
course he does." 

For Rouse, Der gerettete 
Alberich is the first in a 
series of important commis- 
sions. Ffe has just completed 
a piece for voice and orches- 
tra. to he premiered next 
January by Dawn Upshaw, 
and Is now writing concertos 
for the pianist Emanuel Ax 
and guitarist Sharon Isbin. 

Rouse acknowledges that 
his music is as much about 
blending modernism with 
Romanticism, as about 
b r i ngin g together rock and 
dassicaL With the wry smile 
of a composer-academic, he 
says he loves the 19th- and 
early-20th century reper- 
toire. "I sometimes refer to it 
consciously, sometimes less 
consciously. I suppose I’d 
have to say my music is 
about reconciling the 
extremes of diatonic and 
chromatic within the same 
piece - the pendulum swing- 
ing between the poles in an 
integrated but not shocking 
way. That to me is one of the 
more important searches a 
composer can undertake 
today - sometimes jokingly 
referred to as the grand uni- 
flying theory of harmony." 


S lowly the British 
Library, the moat 
expensive public 
building in the UK 
this century with a final 
price tag of £5llm. is open- 
ing its doors. Last November 
the ma in reading room was 
ready for its quibbling schol- 
ars, and 150 a day are sign- 
ing up for tickets. In March 
the rare book reading room 
was opened, and in August 
the manuscripts will become 
available for Inspection. 

Already almost (bn books 
have been moved into the 
red brick riggurat In St Pan- 
eras, although another 8m 
have still to he transported, 
along with 2m maps, 8m 
stamps and 40m periodicals. 
Six hundred of the eventual 
1200 reading places are there 
for the taking. Late in the 
year a Royal will mark the 
official opening. 

But for Dr Brian-Lang, its 
chief executive, the British 
Library really opens next 
Tuesday. Then the exhibi- 
tion galleries, the bookshop 
and the restaurant, used so 
for mainly by students and 
writers, will be making a 
play for the wider public. 

The exhibition galleries 
are an important addition to 
London’s cultural life, pro- 
viding the first major space 
devoted to literature. There 
are three - the Pearson Gal- 
lery of Living Wards, Spon- 
sored, with £600,000. by the 
media company (which owns 
the Financial Times); a gal- 
lery, helped with Elm from 
John Rrtblat, to display the 
treasures of the British 
Museum, including Magna 
Carta, Jane Austen's manu- 
scripts, and the lindisferne 
Gospels: and a more didactic 
space, which win be given 
over to the history of com- 
munication. 

The Pearson Gallery’s first 
show will mainly concen- 
trate on children’s books and 
the art ctf the book. Like all 
other areas in the library, it 
will he free. But Brian Long 
is fighting a hard battle to 
avoid charg in g , at least for 
users of the reading roams. 
The British Library's grant 
for 1998-99 has been cut from 
a promised £8&25m to -sum, 
and the new buflding is cost- 
ing mare than budgeted to 
run. 

As a result, Lang has been 
forced to save £Sm through 
cutting down on acquisi- 


Hons, especially of learned 
journals and of books In for- 
eign languages. The conser- 
vation programme has been 
reduced and the number of 
senior managers redneed. 

By next April there could 
well be a charge for users of 
the reading rooms to make 
good the £2m plus reduction 
in government funding. But 
culture secretary Chris 
Smith would have to 
approve such a radical step. 
For after the years of delay 
and spiralling costs, now 
that it has opened the Brit- 
ish Library has started to 
win Earn. Even the Prince of 
Wales, who had likened the 
building to an HQ for the 

The galleries 
have 

provided - 
London’s first 
major space 
devoted to 
literature 

secret police, wanned to it in 
a recent visit. 

It is spacious and techno- 
logically impressive, even if 
the most striking right - the 
spines of all the ancient vol- 
umes from the King’s 
Library of the British 
Museum forming a glam spi- 
ralling tower in the heart of 
the building - maVoc learn- 
ing seem like a work of con- 
ceptual art There is also the 
monumental Paolozzi sculp- 
ture of Newton on the vast 
piazza - which desperately 
needs more art and outdoor 
activities to bring, it alive - 
and an erotic Kitai tapestry 
inside. 

The library is also winning 
favour with its customers, 
and there has been a 20 per 
cent increase in demand far 
its on site services. The 
boast that the new library 
would provide 80 per cent of 
requested books within 30 
minutes has still to be ful- 
filled but most now come 
within an hour as against 
the two to three hour delay 
in the old BM Reading 
Room. 

But if the British library 
is now working fiairly 
smoothly — the only real 
problem has been unex- 

% X 


pected delays in the cloak- 
room - Lang faces unex- 
pected setbacks in the area 
where the library has in the 
past been so successful - 
selling Its knowledge to the 
wider world. It earns £37m 
from providing infor mation, 
mainly to business, but the 
strength of sterling and cut- 
backs in unive rsity funding 
has seen growth stall in thia 
area. 

Of course there are those 
who say that the library is 
the biggest white elephant of 
all time - that the age of the 
book is over. The British 
Library can scarcely ignore 
electronic publishing. Its cat- 
alogue, with 10m entries, is 
already on the web and is 
visited by 37,000 book-lovers 
each day. It is talking to 
three companies about pro- 
viding a digital library ser- 
vice. It cannot provide the 
vast sums of money needed 
bat it can offer knowledge 
and its reputation on a joint 
project 

A few books, those out of 
copyright have already been 
put on the system, most 
notably Beowulf. La»c can- 
didly admits that anyone 
keen to study the Anglo 
Saxon manuscript cannot 
beat the Internet version - it 
comes up so much more 
clearly. And having it elec- 
tronically available 
greatly increased the num- 
ber of people who want to . 
see the real thing . 

Now that the British 
Library has become yester- 
day’s story, and largely 
ignored by the wwOfa. Tj mg 
can plan his next expansion- 
ary move. The library is 
proving very popular with 
companies and institutions 
for conferences, and, hi time, 
might bring in Elm a year 
from lets. But the best 
party areas - the staff can- 
teen and the roof - overtook 
cue of London's ciassfo eye. 

a plot of land which, 
in more expansionary times, 
was designated for library 
use but which now lies 
empty. 

Lanff would love to 
develop it, along with a com- 
mercial interest, transform- 
ing the space into some kind 
of mixed media centre. The 
Treasury, shocked rigid at 
the way the library expan- 
ded from a £30m to a £S0Qm 
project, may need some con- 
vincing- 
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SPORT 


Tennis 


A game 
set to 
net even 
greater 
gains 

John Barrett marks the tribulations 
and triumphs of 30 years of open 
tennis and assesses the future 


G ame, set and match 
to Davidson, 6-2 6-3 
4-6 8-6," Intoned the 
umpire as Britain's 
national coach, the 
cheery Australian left-hander 
Owen Davidson, jogged towards 
the net Smiling, he shook the 
outstretched hand of John Clif- 
ton, one of the young men he hart 
been training since taking up his 
appointment at the All England 
Club the previous October. 

Thus was open tennis 
launched. For all of us who com- 
peted In the British Hard Court 
Championships of 1968 at the 
West Hants Club in Bourne- 
mouth, it was an unforgettable 
experience. We all felt that we 
were part of something bigger 
than ourselves . . . and Rod 
Laver's game was certainly big- 
ger than min e in our second- 
round match. 

Other former amateur cham- 
pions such as Ken Rosewall, Pan- 
cho Gonzales, Roy Emerson, Fred 
StolJe and Andres Gimeno - for 
so long inhabitants of the twi- 
light world of professional tennis 
— were back in the sunlight. The 
glare was too bright however, far 
Gonzales and Emerson who woe 
both blinded by the sparkling 
skills of the 24-year-old British 
Nol, Mark Cox. 

Missing from the world’s first 
open tournament were , the 
“Handsome Eight”, the players . 
contracted to Lamar Runt's 
World Championship Tennis 
organisation. It had. been the 
appearance of WCT in 1967, fol- 
lowing the announcement by the 
British LTA that they would 
back an open Wimbledon in 1968 
even if it meant expulsion from 
the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation (the “Lawn” was not 
dropped until 1977), that had con- 
vinced the doubters that open 
tennis was unavoidable. 

By signing John Newcombe 
and Tony Roche of Australia, 
plus the Americans Butch Buch- 
holz and Dennis Ralston as well 
as Cliff Drysdale of South Africa, 
Britain’s Roger Taylor, Pierre 
Barthes of France and Nikki Fihc 
of Yugoslavia, WCT had 
skimmed the cream off the top of 
the amateur milk. A hastily sum- 
moned special general meeting of 
the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation, held in Paris in April 
1968, had voted to introduce open 
tennis forthwith. 

The Anal in Bournemouth, won 
by 33-year-old Rosewall In four 
sets a gains t Laver, was a fore- 
taste of what was to come in 
Paris. Yet none ctf us was pre- 
pared for the conditions we found 
in the French capital. France was 
in the grip of a national strike. 
There were piles of uncollected 
garbage on the city streets and 
both air and rail transport were 
in chaos. The only way to get to 
Paris was by road. 

On the eve of the tournament I 
had arranged to meet a group of 
players who were due to arrive 
by from Beauvais. Without 
warning I found myself in the 
middle of a tear-gas attack as the 
police tried to control a huge 
crowd of rioting students. It 
was a terrifying experience. 

The coach never arrived. Nor 


did the players. They were 
among the 31 walkovers in the 
first round of the men's gin gitm 
and the 28 no-shows in the wom- 
en’s draw. 

Paris *68 was a metaphor for 
the troubled state of the game. 
Over the next few years the 
power struggle for control inten- 
sified. At first, as the diehards 
dung to outdated beliefs, individ- 
ual nations divided competitors 
Into five categories. These were 
players, registered players and 
amateurs - all of whom acknowl- 
edged the authority of their 
national associations - plus 
teaching professionals and con- 
tract professionals who were inel- 
igible to play in Davis Cup 
matches. 

Without a commissioner to run 
the professional sport the various 
factions it comprised strove to 
increase their influence. In 197D, 
the ILTF launched the Grand 
Prix. This circuit combined 20 of 
the year’s tournaments into a 

Paris "68 was 
a frightening 
metaphor for 
the troubled 
state of the 
game 

season-long points race leading to 
The Masters, a play-off for the 
paints leaders. The brainchild of 
former champion-tumed-pro- 
motex, Jack Kramer, the Grand 
Prix’ti undisguised aim was to 
kill off WCT, which was demand- 
ing “corporation fees" for the 
appearance of its contracted play- 
ers at traditional events. 

War bad been declared. In 1971, 
WCT hit back by launching a 
rival $lm circuit which ended 
with a brilliant World Champion- 
ship of Tennis final (the. title 
always irritated the ILTF), staged 
in Dallas. It was a masterpiece of 
presentation. Elements of show- 
biz were combined with sport as 
Charlton Heston and Jack Jones 
rubbed shoulders with referee 
Tony Trabert and many other 
celebrities. The 8,200 fans who 
packed the municipal audito- 
rium, and the mfni nns who sat in 
front of their TV sets at home to 
see Rosewall beating Laver in 
four spectacular sets, all felt they 
had had their money’s worth. As 
Rosewall received his trophy 
from the astronaut Neil Arm- 
strong, we were all conscious 
that this was a giant leap for 
professional tennis. 

The ILTF’s response was to ban 
all contract professionals from 
official events in 1972. As Alan 
Heyman, president of the ILTF at 
the time, said: "... the national 
associations have spent vast 
sums on developing young tennis 
players over the years and are 
now being asked for even larger 
sums for the privilege of having 
those same players compete in 
open tournaments." 

In this climate of antagonism it 

was Inevitable that the players 
would see the need to organise. 
The appearance in 1972 of the 



Association of Tennis Profession- 
als was no surprise. One year 
later, the women, led by Billie 
Jean King, followed with a Wom- 
en's International Tennis Associ- 
ation, the forerunner of the WTA. 

Already in 1970 the women had 
taken their first tentative steps 
towards an independent circuit 
Insulted by the derisory level of 
women's prize-money being 
offered by Kramer at his Los 
Angeles tournament, nim* lead- 
ing women signed taken $1 con- 
tracts with Gladys Heldman, the 
publisher erf World Tennis maga- 
zine. to launch the Virginia Slims 
tour. It was the most significant 
sponsorship in women’s sports. 

Twenty six years later, when 
Vir ginia S lims ended its s u pp o r t , 
they could look back on the great 
rivalries built by their circuit - 
Court versus King. King v Evert. 
Evert against Navratilova, 
Navratilova v Graf, Graf versos 
Seles - and justly claim: "You've 
come a long way, baby." 

The commitment of the men to 
their fledgling association was 
tested dramatically in 1973 when 
Nikki Pilic was suspended by the 
Yugoslav federation for allegedly 
missing a Davis Cup tie. Pending 
the outcome of an Injunction in 
the British High Court that 
would have allowed Pilic to play 


at WinjhSet^nx. the ATP, led now 
by KriffinerJadvised the ILTF that 
its members were prepared to 
boycott the game's most 
respected tournament 
The injunction foiled and, to 
■everyHHfi’s (astonishment, 79 men 
walked ost The balance of power 
was ttiumged irrevocably. Never 
again mould the players be sub- 
ject !to tire control of their 
natianaO. associations. The final 
decl a r a tkfo of independence 
came in 1990. During a dramatic 

Virginia Slims 
was 1 the most 
significant 
sponsorship 
in women's 
sports 

meeliag in the parkin g lot at the 
TJS Open, Hamilton Jordan, the 
ATtP’s .executive director, 
anmnuBced that ATP had 
rested from the Men's Interna- 
tional Professional Tennis Coun- 
cil mod was forming the ATP 
To«r in' partnership with the 
temraement directors. That 
meant: ^he end of any ITF 


involvement in men's profes- 
sional tennis outside the Grand 
Slams and the Davis Cup. 

In the years that followed, the 
professional game grew vigor- 
ously. Commercial organisations 
saw the attraction or associating 
their companies with an exciting 
sport that had a bright, clean 
image, was played by men and 
women throughout the developed 
world, and was attracting 
increasing interest from the lead- 
ing television networks. 

As the management companies 
signed up the main top players 
and negotiated ever bigger cloth- 
ing, shoe and racket contracts, 
they began to see the sense in 
buying pasting tournaments an d 
creating new ones. Typical of the 
latter was the Pepsi Grand Slam 
Challenge, a four-man special 
event played in Florida during 
the mid-1970s. Launched by Don- 
ald Dell erf ProServ, it enjoyed a 
short period of success until the 
sponsor's objectives changed. 

While tournament tennis flour- 
ished, the Davis Cup was lan- 
guishing. Something drastic was 
required. In 1972. the challenge 
round was abolished and one 
year later the ILTF at last 
allowed contract players to com- 
pete. That year's 5-0 victory of 
Australia over the United States, 


allowed Laver and Newcombe to 
remind the rest of the world what 
they had been missing. 

By 1981 numbers had grown so 
rapidly the tig) 16 nations had to 
be placed in a non -zonal competi- 
tion - the forerunner of today’s 
World Group - and to find a 
sponsor to fund the annual prize- 
money of Sim. The Japanese 
industrial giant NEC took on that 
role and has continued since. 

Between 1981 and 1994 NEC 
also supported the Federation 
Cup (for women players), which 
was then played in one week of 
the year at an approved venue. 
Growing numbers suggested a 
change was necessary. In 1995 
the competition, renamed the Fed 
Cup and with new sponsors in 
KB, the Czech banking group, 
adopted the Davis Cup pattern 
with eight nations in a World 
Group and a system of promotion 
and relegation for the rest. 

Today the lTF's two flagships 
go from strength to strength. The 
Davis Cup has grown from 74 
nations in 1988 to 131 this year. 
In percentage terms, the compa- 
rable figures for the Fed Cup ore 
even more impressive - up from 
36 ten years ago to 99 today. 

Meanwhile, the cornerstones of 
the sport, the lour Grand Slam 
championships, have become 


ever more dominant. The French 
and Australian Opens, unci* the 
poor relations, have worked hard 
to elevate their status. Today 
they stand as equals alongside 
Wimbledon and the US Open. AU 
four have shown a commcndahie 
faith in the future by investing 
heavily In building programmes. 
Between them they have commit- 
ted some 5550m in the post five 
years to new facilities. The public 
has responded. Lost year ground 
records were broken at all four 
Sites. With more than 1.7m spec- 
tators going through the turn- 
stiles. 

Thanks largely to increased 
Income from television, revenues 
have also Increased dramatically 
- to the direct benefit of the 
game in Britain where Wimble- 
don's entire surplus !£3Gm last 
year) goes to the LTA. 

The players have dune well, 
too- In 1968, Laver took home 
£2,000 as the Wimbledon cham- 
pion while Billie Jean King col- 
lected only £750. List year Pete 
Sampras's prize was £4)0.000 and 
Martina Hingis won £37S.5 *im. 
Although the women have gradu- 
ally closed the prize-money gap. 
the US Open is still the only one 
offer equal pay. Worldwide, 
though, both groups have pros- 
pered. This year, the men will 
play for $63 .5m in prizi-numcy 
and the women will share MOm 

What does the fill lire hnld'.' 

The game 
was harmed 
by a failure to 
regulate 
racket 
technology 

Conscious of the need to make ib. 
package more marketable to tele 
vision and more easily under- 
stood by lliu public, the ATP 
Tour has proposed a new formula 
for 2000 and beyond. Seven l0-da> 
super-events, five including 
women, would sit alongside the 
four Grand Slams as the heart of 
a new competition which would 
be the basis of deciding each 
year's world No 1. Like motor 
racing's Grand Prix. all players 
would start in January with a 
blank sheet and accumulate 
points leading to a Masters event 
for the top eight in November. 
This would certainly be a more 
marketable product than the 
present unwieldy ATP Tour with 
its 77 events in three categor.es. 

But will the women accept 
these plans? With four ITF mem- 
bers on the WTA Tour Board, the 
women are still allied with the 
establishment. They have a new 
chief executive in US lawyer Bart 
McGuire, who senses the chance 
to capitalise on the exciting 
young teenagers suddenly emerg- 
ing - such as world champion 
Martina Hingis of Switzerland, 
the American sisters Venus and 
Serena Williams, Anna Kourni- 
kova of Russia and Miijana Lucie 
of Croatia. 

The women believe too close an 
association with the men might 
dilute their own product. Yet a 
strong Independent women's tuur 
requires a new global sponsor to 
replace Corel, whose association 
with the sport ends this year. 
With on asking price of $25m for 
a five-year package, such a com- 
pany will not be easy to find. 

At many levels tennis has 
made impressive strides in 3a 
years. At the profession.-!] level u 
minor sport has become a 
multi-million dollar industry. 
Thanks to ITF Initiatives more 
people in more countries arc 
playing the game than ever 
before, junior programmes multi- 
ply, veterans' tenuis is bursting 
at the seams, and there is even a 
vast new competitive structure 
for wheelchair players. 

Yet the tournament game has 
suffered as a spectacle because 
the ITF Tailed to regulate racket 
technology in the 1970s. Power 
has swamped skill to such a 
degree that all men's matches - 
and even some women's - have 
become one-dimensional slugging 
contests. 

If only tennis had had the good 
sense to retain wooden rackets - 
as cricket and baseball did with 
bats - the character or the game 
wouid have been preserved and 
skill would have been rewarded. 
Now, I am afraid, it is too Into. 
The stable door Is flapping and 
the horse is out of sight. 


nnla One has been 
rred in the early 
; ks of the season by 
tries that McLaren 
{ racing team’s new 
is removing serious 
i from the champton- 
ja, to the Whitbread 
World Race, a similar 
jgn simmering about 
Sains provided by a 
w sail of debatable 

the controversy has 
icd under the carpet, 
•ome as no surprise to 
have followed the 
for two decades that 
unking on the subject 
om Grant Dalton, the 
iompetitor who has 
e sea miles in the 
atest offshore compe- 
any other yachtsman. 
Alton’s great charms 
esty. Other skippers 

jfuscate, tr imming to 
sponsorship or dlplo* 
Dolts'* always gives a 
*w although without 
ness which can some- 


Whitbread Race 


Sailing into a sudden storm 

Competitors have questioned the legitimacy of a new ‘wonder sail'. Keith Wheatley reports 


timw be a problem when a New 
Zealander gets straight to the. 
point 

He has made a few en e mi e s 
around the dockside with his 
criticisms or the “Code Zero" 
wonder sails which gave Paul 
Cayard's boat, EF Language, a 
surprise boost in the first leg 
and a psychological advantage 
which the overall race leader has 
not since surrendered. 

TOe p”!* are basically spinna- 
kers that can be flown almost as 
conventional taeadsalls, giving 
the relatively small Whit bread 
60 sloops enormous extra pace 
upwind. Unfortunately for dock- 
ride peace, Dalton believes them 
to be a'Tale-hostw" which race 
officials have chosen to overlook. 


“The sail is wrong," Dalton 
arid in characteristically blunt 
comments. “It should not be 
allowed in this race. It’s against 
the spirit of the design rule and 
it has influenced the results so 
far." 

Other skippers (including trim- 
self) failed to develop it because. 
Dalton argues, it was inherent in 
the way the rule was written 
that a tigbt-luff upwind spinna- 
ker was not allowed. “It doesn’t 
say anywhere that you can’t me 
Jet propulsion on the boats but 
obviously you cant” he said. 

On antral in Cfipe Town, at 
the end of the first leg, where 
Cayard had used the controvert 
rial sail, Dalton and other skip- 
pers tried to block it The Whit- 


V. 


broad Biace Office ruled the sail 
lofcefeeaL “It’s history," Dalton 
said. “Tfou won’t ever hear me 
crWWaag tiie race management 
becttBe‘99 per cent of the time 
they 4e a great job. But I bet you 
reeto you want that those 
sails are out of the next race in 
fomr stars’ time." 

Bis sanguine attitude is all the 
mere creditable, since Merit Cop 
has sane from being pre-race 
fttiwitt to a boat that is having 
to tight for . a place on the 


e Dalton has gone with 
tike Kidd and built the new sails 
betfsapproves of, in the months 
tmatiately before the race he 
chase a narrower hull form and 
ilffldw mast than would be ideal 


,V. 


for the Code Zero. He says that 
haring chosen the skinnier of 
two boats he bad available, be 
and his Crew “are wringing 
speed out of the boat as hard as 
we can. We have to improve 
basically, although Pm not sure 
what areas we can improve. 
When the dice rolls", he said, “it 
might roll our way." 

M erit Cup has gone 
down a notch on the 
leader board, from 
second to third, 
arriving at Fort Lauderdale, in 
Florida, after the sixth leg, but 
Dalton lblly intends to have a 
spot on the podium when this 
Whitbread finishes at Southamp- 
ton. "It’s a cliche to say this is 


the hardest race so far," Dalton 
said. 

“You hear it every time and 
after five Whi threads. It’s still 
true. Now if you're leading and 
yon make a mistake, you get 
passed by six boats. It used to be 
the case that only a couple could 
catch you.” 

Grant Dalton has a better per- 
spective on the Whitbread Race 
than almost any other sailor. 
Twenty years ago Merit Cap's 
Skipper was a young Kiwi gofer 
on the Dutch yacht, Flyer, cap- 
tained with great intensity by 
millionaire amateur Connie von 

RietscboLen. 

“It’s definitely true that he 
brought professionalism Into 
sailing for the First time," recal- 


led Dalton. “His campaign cost 
around S3.5m and all the crew 
got a S3, 000 win-bonus at the fin- 
ish which was a serious amount 
of money for a young kid 
straight from Auckland." 

He has no particular nostalgia 
for those days, accepting the 
changes that big money and 
sponsorship have brought. He 
makes a comfortable, if precari- 
ous, living from putting together 
these campaigns in a highly 
organised way that keeps the big 
corporations coming back. 

“I treat it entirely as a busi- 
ness. 'fihe race is a day at the 
office and it is true that the won- 
derment has gone." he said prag- 
matically. “The sponsors expect 
total performance and they're 
entitled to. for the money they’re 
putting in. 

“Yon don't think about the 
lovely starlit nights or the sun- 
beams dancing off the waves. 
You don't give a damn," said 
Dalton. “You're more interested 
in the speed and where the other 
boats are. There’s no more being 
at one with nature." 
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How to Spend It 



Fashion 


High-tech sparks 
Italy's latest 
Renaissance 

Latex, celluloid, photo-printing. They're all at the (computer) 
cutting edge of an innovative collaboration, writes Avril Groom 

U 


util the past 
year or so, 
little had 
changed in 
Italian atti- 
tudes to fashion for half a 
mill ennium. The rich fabrics 
and elaborate decoration of 
Renaissance portraits were 
made by the forerunners of 
northern Italy’s famous silk 
manufacturers and artisan 
embroiderers. The natural 
vanity of a nation which 
invented the most flaunting 
item of apparel, the codpiece 
or bragetto. is apparent in 
today's designer-clad crowds 
enjoying the evening passeg- 
giata in any Italian town. 

At the cutting edge of Ital- 
ian fashion there has been a 
sea-change - the clothes 
arriving in the shops for 
summer, and even more 
obviously in those recently 
shown for autumn, reveal 
the results of an innovative 
collaboration between 
designers and fabric manu- 
facturers. On to the heritage 
of decorative handwork are 
grafted the newest develop- 
ments in fabric technology, 
which produces a melange of 
new tech and old craft quite 
unlike commercial Milan 
tailoring but which some- 
how manages still to be 
uniquely Italian. 

Embroidery and beading 
are now interpreted in unfa- 
miliar materials, including 
celluloid, silicone and 
mohair, or worked in 
abstract shapes rather than 
in the traditional floral 
motifs. Artisan hand-paint- 
ing appears on reflective 
stretch fabric, while hand- 
made couture finishes are 
combined with the latest in 
techno-stretch felted wool 
Luxury cashmere or pash- 
mina is metallised or layered 
with shimmery net in techno 
polyamide (nylon to those 
who prefer to call a spade a 
spade), while lasers give a 
mare precise edge to cut-outs 
than the surest-handed tailor 
cuuld manage. 

It .ill gives decorative 
details a modem twist that 
no other country has so far 
picked up on. 

The catalyst for both man- 
ufacturers and designers, in 
their own ways, has been 
East Asia. Concentrating on 
top-quality natural yarns 
such as cashmere, silk and 
linen meant Italian manufac- 
turers were losing ground In 
innovation to Japan, where 
fabrics are researched in the 
chemistry laboratory. The 
sheeny, textured and stretch 
results have fired the imagi- 
nation of the wider world 
and left the $50bn Italian 
fashion trade no alternative 
but to catch up. 

Kor Italian textile compa- 
nies, w’hicb benefited from 
huge investment in the 1970s 
while those in other coun- 
tries dithered, buying high- 
tech plant has been less of a 
problem, and local designers’ 
demands have provided the 
stimulus for exciting new 
products. 

Those designers have 
hoard the alarm bells rung 
by the economic stresses in 
Asia, where label -hungry 
consumers account for up to 

half the soles of some. To 

keep afloat in a shrinking 
market, they need to jolt the 
customer into desiring some- 
thing a little different from a 
new. softly tailored beige 
suit. 

Innovative Italian design- 
ers such as Miuccia Prada. 
and those based in Italy but 
with wider experience - 
such as Tom Ford at Gucd, 
Jil Sander and Narciso Rod- 
riguez - were already play- 
ing with minimal shapes in 
luxurious but technologi- 
cally advanced fabrics. 
Working with the fabric 
mills to push this concept 
one stage further, while 
allowing scope for the Italian 
love of ornament in updated 
techno-deco form, has 
resulted in the new Milan 
look. 

At first sight it is discon- 
certingly unfamiliar. At the 
autumn shows buyers bad 
doubts about its commercial 
appeal, wondering it in their 
eagerness to seduce a less 
free-spending clientele, the 
designers had gone too far. 



Zipper jacket in high-tech, canva s w oa va cotton, £730; danfcn aktrt, £250, by J8 Sander 

bom Browns, South Motion Street, W1, Harrads, SW1, Runnels, Manchester, and PoKyanna, Barnsley 


Joan Burstein, owner of 
Browns in London and the 
doyenne of British high-fash- 
ion buyers, said at first that 
"the long lines and techno 
fabrics look so experimental 
that people might find it 
hard to relate to". Later, 
however, she changed her 
view. “Once you accept that 
it is a genuine change, you 
adjust. By the time the 
clothes reach the shops the 
magazines will have fami- 
liarised the customer with it. 
When she feels how light 
and luxurious the fabrics are 

Cashmere is 
metallised or 
layered with 
shimmery net 
in techno 
polyamide 

she will be convinced.” 

Prada ’s swing in three sea- 
sons from antique-inspired 
to super-modernist has been 
a paradigm. Last summer 
she replicated vintage 
embroidery and ribbon on 
silk and chiffon. This sum- 
mer chiffon is replaced by 
latex combined, techno-folk 
style, with hessian but also, 
more wearably, as a fine 
overlocked edging with geo- 
metric glass beads, adding 
modernity to silk satin or 
linen. 

Next winter sees a techno 
takeover which Prada 
describes as “seduction with 
new research, with decora- 
tion as the motor”. Light 
felted wool is bonded with 
satin and soaked so the two 
layers shrink differently giv- 
ing the effect of subtle, ran- 
dom quilting. Safin and chif- 
fon have a peachy finish. 
Decoration is futuristic - 
magnets hidden in the fabric 


to replace buttons, a trellis 
of pressed creases in place of 
checks, glistening patches of 
heat-treated silicone or 
strips of photographic cellu- 
loid instead of beading; turn- 
ing the medium of fashion's 
dissemination into some- 
thing to wear. 

It will help that the leap 
forward in fabric technology 
does not necessarily mean 
higher prices - in some 
cases, the reverse, as hand- 
craft is replaced by machine. 

It comes as a shock to find 
Donatella Versace discussing 
economy measures when her 
company was for so long the 
epitome of gaudy consump- 
tion. Italy's second largest 
designer empire now has 10 
variously priced labels, and 
she is well aware that even 
the prestige main line has 
market-imposed limits. 

Gianni Versace was a 
great fabric innovator and 
his sister brings the same 
approach to decoration. 
“This could have been done 
by hand.” she says, indicat- 
ing a starfall of tiny dia- 
mante beading on a night- 
black net evening gown, 
"but heat-stamping gives a 
softer, more modern look 
and is much less expensive". 

For spring, she laser-cuts a 
shredded, frayed trim and 
uses it for precision slashes. 
Far autumn, there is a com- 
puter-enhanced photo-print 
of a giant, faceted diamond 
poking fun at her own glitzy 
reputation - on luxurious 
silk satin. She has reposi- 
tioned the secondary Istante 
line to be 30 per cent cheaper 
than hitherto, with a win- 
ning combination of techno 
fabrics and traditional deco- 
ration such as hand-made 
appliqued silk flowers. 

New machines, costing 
£250.000 apiece, can replicate 
hand work so skilfully that 
it is hard to see the differ- 
ence — except when it comes 



Conetted IgM wool, with laser-cut shredded trim, strapless dress, 
£1,680, tram Versace, Old Bond Street, W1 


to the price, which is much 
more moderate. 

MasMara, part of the giant 
Maramotti group, can repro- 
duce hand-made top-stitch- 
ing and smooth fine cash- 
mere-mix wool that used to 
be done with teasels. It uses 
both for its autumn collec- 
tion of geometrically cut tab- 
ards and long-line skirts 
with seams outlined by top- 
stitching, which will be 
accessibly priced. 


Coat &» hbavy silk twffl with computer-enhanced photo-print aid 
magnet fasteners, £1,295, from Prada, SJoane Street, SW1 


Italian handcraft underpins 
the new look and gives it an 
Identity. But many of the 
craft practitioners are age- 
ing; 

Revitalising and moderni- 
sing such skills is mw ambi- 
tion of designers Dolce e 
Gabbana who champion the 
Italian style of vintage mov- 
ies such as Stromboli and the 
tradi tions of Domenico Dol- 
ce’s Sicilian childhood. 

They work closely with 
mills at the cutting edge of 
fabric technology. On a cur- 
vaceous, often corsetted, sil- 
houette they impose the lat- 
est stretch and sheer fabrics 
that further emphasise the 
curves. They have also man- 
aged to make plastic as cov- 
etable as cashmer e or satin. 
No longer an economy fab- 
ric, its high price-tag reflects 
the advanced research 

involved, which can only be 

sustained by leading labels - 
fhmigti, by Italian standards, 
Dolce e Gab ban a T s $223m 
turnover makes it a relative 

miurm w- 

“We want to use highly 
skilled Italian crafts in a 
modem context,” says Ste- 
fano Gabbana. "so we ask 
high-tech manufacturers and 
traditional Como o ra f lg mgn 
to work together." For 
spring, this means a newly 
developed elastane-sllk put 
under a shimmery, gauzy 
layer that, unbelievably, is 
plastic and is scattered with 
delicate, hand-made, three- 
dimensional butterflies. For 
autumn, technology ties 
with art Heavy embroidery 
and silk fringing are worked 
without puckering on to 
stretch techno-silk. Mirror- 
bright stretch plasticised 
fabric Is heatprinted with a 
tracery of Renaissance bro- 
cade, or hand-painted with 
mimosa or wisteria. 

Gabbana says it is “an 
alternative to embroidery, 
but it took more research 


Latex camisole with decorative stitching, £395, stretch s3k and 
coUon Bklrt with geometric beading, from a selection, from Prada 


Moschino mixes techno 
and tradition. For summer, 
it uses new stitching tech- 
niques to add heavy silk 
fri ng i ng smoothly to stretch 
georgette. For autumn, it 
puts hand-look top-stitching 
an stretch felted wool side 
by side with a trim of fine 
rouleaux still hand-made, 
and a modem version of vin- 
tage hammered satin. 

Despite technology, rever- 
ence for the traditions of 



1, 


because we had to be sure 
the painting was durable". 
Plastic is notoriously uncom- 
fortable to wear so the fab- 
rics have been bonded with 
silk satin, and often have a 
built-in corset The result is 
as tine a work of handcraft 
as any beaded gown, and the 
dearest will top $10,000. 

Like most designers, Dolce 
e Gabbana are wary of 
revealing the names of their 
fabric collaborators, lest oth- 
ers muscle in on their "care- 
fully researched technology. 
Their choice is huge - more 

The leap in 
fabric 
technology 
need not 
mean higher 
prices 

than 300 textile mills lie in 
the Btefifl Valley, where soft 
alpine stream water origi- 
nally attracted a wool-treat 
lug industry. 

The mills welcome the 
input of creative designers 
unhampered by a knowledge 
of the industry’s limitations, 
who ask for the moon and 
who, after some time and 
research, may well get it 
“The designers help us grow 
by encouraging us to stretch 
our limits and by using our 
products on a large scale," 
says the head of one cash- 
mere concern. 

Sometimes, both sides hap- 
pily reveal such a link- Con- 
suelo Castiglioni is the 
highly rated Italian -Swiss 
designer who is putting her 
Marai label, made by her 
husband's family leather and 
fur company, on to the fash- 
ion map with a colourful, 
Bohemia de luxe look. She 
makes no secret of using fab- . 



c 


rics from, among others. 
Loro Plana, one of Italy’s top 
cashmere producers. “It's a 
very traditional firm but 1 
wanted to use that quality in 
a modern way," she says. 

The results of this collabo- 
ration are highly desirable: 
very light, slightly folkloric 
materials, such as a fine 
felted cashmere mbr which 
bears as much resemblance 
to felt as cashmere does to 
COConut TwnHrnp M ohair is 
spun into gauze, fur-edged or 
beaded with frosted silver, or 
embroidered on soft tweed. 

"We invent combinations 
of natural and high-tech 
yams." she says. "I love fab- 
rics developed for modem 
softness but which look old." 
For summer, this includes 
hands pun- looking silk and 
hnen mixes that are butter- 
smooth to the touch, wrap 
embroidered in raffia. The 
lightness, she em phac isw, is 
the main quality of the new 
natural -synthetic mixes. 

Jil Sander, who designs in 
Hamburg but shows and 
manufactures in Italy, loves 
"luxurious lightness" and 
has achieved it for summer 
in fluttery silks with knits 
spun from rayon and silk; 
for winter, in more technical 
mixes already developed for 
her menswear. Organza, cot- 
ton and cashmere have a 
techno padding as airy as 
candyfloss, while alpaca has 
a plastic glaze. 

Not given to ornamenta- 
tion, she uses instead fragile 
weaves with a geometric 
tracery that lets a contrast 
hning show through. It is as 
modernist as Prada's collec- 
tion and, like Prada’s, is dec- 
orative without being showy. 
Both confirm that Italian 
collections are adjusting 
quickly towards a cocooned, 
defensive millennial mood. 
These are clothes you feel 
rather than see, the expres- 
sion of private luxury. 
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Propane gas portable patio heater (far left}, £599, and aluminium fisherman's ad-weather 
light, £69.95, both from The Tratfitional Garden Supply Company. Teak steamer chair (left), 
from La Mason Scotts. The little girl is wearing a brushed cotton stmt, £35, and Namibia 
hat, £24^50, from Le Prince Jardinier. Hand-made teak chaise-longue (above) £450, from 
Port of Cafl. Easy-to-put-up dining canopy - 10ft by 10ft by 7.5ft - in white and green (top), 
£7495, from The Traditional Garden Supply Company 


Mail order route to a rustic idyll 


G ardening, as Karl 
Marx failed to 
observe, is the new 
opiate of the people. 
It may once have 
been a char ming , stress-free 
hobby, something to keep the 
retired set out of trouble in their 
twilight years, but these days it 
is as ambitions an arena for 
establishing status as any 

designer handhag - 

Just watch the scorn reserved 
for those wha have an unfortu- 
nate penchant 'for pom pom cfcry- . 
sanths, whose plant tags 
are . . . dear me . . . plastic instead 
of copper, whose swimming pool 
Is a prominent feature instead of 
being screened by hedges, who 
hasn't heard, as Lord Charteris 
might have said, that it is “vul- 
gar, vulgar, vulgar” to have flo- 
ral nylon covers on plastic furni- 
ture. 

Gardening books almost rival 
cookery ones for their soft pom, 
drool appeal so that even those 
who scarcely do serious battle 
with a trowel become quite 
worked up over the prospect of 
horticultural pleasure ahead. 


Lucia van der Post leafs through some status-raising garden catalogues 


Who, far instance, a few years 
back would have guessed that 
Gardens Illustrated would ever 
become a cult magazine, sought 
after by those who scarcely own 
a patio let alone a lawn? 

Given the undoubted incr eas- 
ing sophistication of the garden- 
ing classes it is odd that on the 
mail order front there has been 
so little on offer apart from the 
seed catalogues and Busy Lizzies 
by the ton. Such an enticing gap 
in the market was obviously ask- 
ing to be filled and recently there 
has been a small Surry of ambi- 
tious entrepreneurs rushing to 
do just that. 

George Cooper was one of the 
first to see that there was room 
for somebody to sell the sort of 
things that strictly horticultural 
companies hadn't thought of. To 
this - end, he launched The 
English Garden Collection. He 
wanted to do for the British gar- 
den what retailers such as Habi- 
tat or Jerry’s Home Stores had 
done for the British home - that 
is, treat it as a source of 


year-round pleasure and lavish it 
with tasteful accessories, all of 
which he would obligingly sell 

So those with patios or proper 
gardens could sit on a proper 
teak chair, or drink their char- 
donnay out cf some sturdy Span- 
ish glass while sprawling on a 
steamer chair. At night, they 
could light their patio with a 
Cooper light (his own design), 
and if the sun really does come 
out there are chic and tasteful 
canvas umbrellas to provide 
cover. For the serious gardener 
there are tools - hoes, rakes, 
spades and secateurs, that sort of 
thing - but it is with accessories 
that he really hopes to entice a 
new breed of shopper, somebody 
who is tantalised by the notion of 
the garden as an extra room and 
will spend a great deal trying to 
make it all “just so”. 

Nigel Swabey, the man who 
founded the Innovations cata- 
logue and then sold it before buy- 
ing Scotts of Stow, a mail order 
operation selling traditional 
kitchen wares to “older, tradi- 


tional customers”, has recently 
decided to expand his mail order 
empire. With La Maison Scotts 
(available from April 17) he 
hopes to reach younger buyers 
with a range of (very slightly) 
cooler, hipper products for the 
other rooms of the house. But by 
buying (and then expanding) The 
Traditional Garden Supply Com- 
pany, he is aiming at the grow- 
ing band of knowing and sophis- 
ticated garden-lovers. 

P am Bath, who runs the 
catalogue operation for 
him, says they believe 
there is a huge market 
for the things that are available 
in little individual simps all over 
the country but can only be 
tracked down by people with 
time on their hands. "We’re 
there for those, like myself, who 
never seem to get a minute to go 
shopping. I’d love to browse 
round The Conran Shop and 
Ikea, track down the little bou- 
tiques in the King’s Road and the 
Fulham Road but I don’t get time 


so Td browse through something 
like one of our catalogues 
instead.” 

The new, expanded Traditional 
Garden Supply Company cata- 
logue (available from May 2) will 
specifically home in on things for 
the outdoors - whether small 
urban patio or grand country 
garden. Along with brightly-col- 
oured French Jolie gardening 
boots and all manner of practical 
compost bins and garden sheds, 
it also veers off into less essen- 
tial, more decorative areas. 

Very niche market indeed is 
the impeccably plain teak garden 
furniture (and by now we don’t 
need telling that when it comes 
to furnishing the garden only 
teak, wrought-iron or antique 
will do) designed by Minimi 
O’Connell, whose Walton Street 
shop. Port of Call, is a fine 
source of quality furniture and 
accessaries from China, Vietnam 
and other eastern countries. She 
has produced some classic pieces 
- chairs, chaise-longues and 
tables - that would look admira- 


bly at home in English gardens. 

A new company to me is Le 
Prince Jardinier, a wonderfully 
nostalgic evocation of tools and 
props from the days when hired 
hands did the real work while la 
chateleine busied herself with the 
dead-heading of roses and inspec- 
tions of the herbaceous borders. 

Now that chatelaines have to 
do more of the real work them- 
selves. Prince Louis Albert de 
Broglie, from the enchanting 
grounds of his Chateau de la 
Bonrdaistere. has started recreat- 
ing artisan-made gardening tools 
and accessories from another 
age. Apart from the classic tools 
- the grafting knife and univer- 
sal dibble of wood, brass and 
stainless steel - there is also a 
range of splendid thick cotton 
clothing so authentic that every- 
body can play at being a 19th 
century French gardener. 

Great cotton smocks with 
wood buttons are modelled on 
the ones that French gardeners 
used to wear. Waistcoats come in 
jute or felt And, to complete the 


air of taking part in a pastoral 
idyll, everything comes packed 
in jute bags. Just as buying the 
cookery book makes one feel a 
little nearer to Marco Pierre 
White, so buying these tools will 
somehow make one feel a more 
refined, grander sort of gardener. 

For a catalogue, either tele- 
phone or fax the numbers given 
below but, for those wanting to 
see the merchandise. Nina Camp- 
bell, 9 Walton Street. London 
SW3. always has a selection, as 
does Harrods of Knightsbridge, 
London SWT. and Jenny Blanc 
Designs, 59 High Street, Tedding- 
ton. Middlesex TWll 8 AZ. 

■ The English Garden Collec- 
tion, Cowley Bridge Road, Exeter. 
EX4 5HQ. Teh 0S70 6060 304. 

rn Scotts of Stow. Teh 0990 
449111. La Maison Scotts. Teh 
0S70 6004444. 

U The Traditional Garden Sup- 
ply Company. Teh 0S70 600 3366. 

■ Port of Gall, 13 Walton Street, 
London SW3. Teh 0171-5S9 4836. 

■ Le Prince Jardinier, Chateau 
de la Bourdaisi&re. 37270 Mon- 
tlouis- sur-Loire. Teh (33) 02 4730 
89 34: Fax: (33) 02 47 45 03 32. 


he was wearii^ the 
same suit as the last 
time I saw her, a 
flowing tunic jacket 
er a pencil skirt in lime 
jea 

rhere was nothing wrong 
th the sweetheart neck- 
e, the tailored shoulders, 
i floral silk scarf fastened 
her right shoulder, or a 
mline revealing a gazelle- 
e pair of legs, but donning 
a second time was rather 
niss for a woman whose 
11 room-sized wardrobe 
ce boasted L 20 G gowns, 
jmpting a US congress- 
in to remark; “Compared 
Imelda. Marie Antoinette 
s a hag lady.” 

I’ashion has been an insep- 
ible companion of Imelda 
mualdez Marcos through- 
t her many incarnations, 
m the humble beginnings 
a provincial beauty queen 
ie Rose of Tacloban) to 
* heady couple of decades 

an international icon and 
e of a rich dictator, 
today, sitting regally 
aeath Pisarro and Michel* 
*elo reproductions in her 
jh-kitsch-to-Gauguin 

irtment in Manila, the for- 

r first lady expresses sur- 
se that the Financial 
aes is here to talk fashion 
3 not politics. After all, 

» jg running for president 
au're not going to wnte 
>ut the shoes again, are 
i?” she sniffs. “That’s 
habere." 

tat Marcos loves ta lking 
1 it is not difficult to steer 
■ on to fashion. Looking 
id hog an simply as a mark 
respect, sbe explains. As a 
witchingly beautiful 
mg girl in the iropover- 
ed western province of 
rte, she frequently found 
■self among local dix- 
ies greeting visiting VIPs. 
>r days before, I would fix 
and iron my clothes, 
□e my shoes and arrange 
hair. Then they would 
ive with uncombed hair, 
ed dresses and unpol- 
ed fihfuam They just didn't 
■e. We thought: ‘These 
iple have no respect for 


Fine feathered bird of Philippines 

Justin Marozzi takes a peak inside the idiosyncratic wardrobe of Imelda Marcos 


us’. I told myself, if God 
blesses me with being a VIP, 
you can be sure IT dress up 
for the poor who need a sym- 
bol and a given standard to 
look up to." 

Once in Malacafiang Pal- 
ace, the presidential home, 
with her husband Ferdinand, 
she wasted little time in 
doing just that, plunging gid- 
dily into the world of haute 
couture, and travelling the 
globe in sumptuous cre- 
ations by Christian Dior, 
Valentino and Balenciaga. 
Shoes, ami there were many, 
fWTtvo from Bally and Ferra- 
pwn while handbags from 
Gucci, Chanel and Louis 
Vcritton were favourites: 

Sim was a bird of exquisite 
plumage. Even the famously 
elegant Queen Sirikit of 
Thailand was bowled over 
by her magnificence. “Yon 
are like a Greek goddess,” 
she simpered. But the look 
Marcos was best known for 
was the classic Philippine 
terno or ballgown, intricately 
worked, sometimes flowing, 
sometimes tightly fitted, 
always with butterfly 
sleeves rising dramatically 
off the shoulders, part Star 
Trek, part flamenco dancer. 
This she wore out of a sense 
of patriotic duty, 

“We Ffflpinos h»d an iden- 
tity crisis from our colonial 
past of more than 400 years. 
We didn’t know whether we 
were Spanish, Americans, 
Ja panes e or English - 1 loved 
to wear the term because it 
gave the Phflippmes and me 
identity- You can dress up In 
western clothes and look 
presentable, all wefl and 
good, but who are y , 

But what is the essence of 
the Imelda Marcos look? is 
there a particular 
flourish that informs her 
approach to fashion? Per- 
hSslt is unwise to ask such 
questions. For a woman like 



bndda Marcos: The best design Is as dose to natm as can be ... I was moulded In nature 1 


r- 


* 


Marcos, one of the world’s 
most intensely idiosyncratic 
creatures, fashion could 
never be merely a matter of 
hemlines, fabrics and butter- 
fly sleeves. That would be 
far too hanal- 
Who could doubt- that it 
was a metaphysical phenom- 
enon all along? “Fashion is 
the manifestation of the 


godly, the beautiful and the 
true in my spirit,” she puns. 
“In general, people see 
beauty as frivolity, but in 
the ideological sense beauty 
is discipline, harmony and 
art- God and love are made 
more real in what is beauti- 
ful. I am simply allergic to 


There is nothing meta- 


physical about the slinky 
pair of electric yellow shoes 
with transparent plastic 
heels, a bold juxtaposition to 
the lime green ensemble. I 
venture a compliment on 
their retro-chic. She says she 
does not know which 
designer created them - a 
forgetfulness excusable in a 
woman who once had so 


many pairs of shoes that the 
real tally has been lost in 
the mythology of the times - 
and takes them off to have a 
look. They are Stuart Weitz- 
man, a name which appears 
to mean as little to her as it 
does to me. 

“Clothes should be a coun- 
terpoint that will enhance 
your personality,” she 
enthuses. “The best design is 
as close to nature as can be. 
You see, I was moulded in 
nature. 1 came from the par- 
adisial island of Leyte facing 
the Pacific Ocean, where 
your vision was infinity. If 
you come from that sort of 
environment, it is easy to be 
in harmony with yourself 
and nature. 

“Have you ever seen a tree 
that has no harmony, no dis- 
cipline, no art?” 

A disciplined looking aca- 
cia tree forms the backdrop 

two days later for Marcos's 
presidential campaign visit 
to her mother’s home-town 
of Bali nag, 40km north of 
Manila. On stage, in front of 
a mesmerised crowd of sev- 
eral thousand supporters, 
she is a looming 5ft 8 in 
(Amazonian for a Fliipfna) 
vision of blancmange pink in 
a suit she herself designed 
based on a 1980s Valentino 
creation. 

It is the accessories - that 
reveal the heart of her 
approach to fashion. She is, 
above all, eclectic. Today, 
they range from a heart- 
shaped gold ring inset with a 
diamond Of vast Hrmprislnns 
to a rhinestone dachsund 
brooch. She is equally dans 
sa peau wearing a $1.50 Don- 
ald Duck brooch as she Is 
flashing the goldmesh brace- 
let that once belonged to 
Napoleon’s empress. Jose- 
phine. given to her by Ferd- 
inand. As if to prove the 
point, she is wearing $7 espa- 
drilles. 


Unless she is elected presi- 
dent on May 11, the days in 
Malacafiang Palace will 
remain a memory. But the 
commitment to giving the 
poor (Marcos calls them her 
“little people") something to 
look up to is admirably 
unwavering. “I am a phoenix 
emerging from the ashes of 
persecution, more beautiful, 
more godly and more 
enlightened." sbe declares. 

Her followers are no less 
enthusiastic in their sarto- 
rial response. One loyal 
group of devotees sports 
white T-shirts featuring a 
portrait of the great lady at 
her most alluring. “1 need 
you. I need your love and 
care," reads the legend. 

At 68, Marcos is still a stri- 
king and callipygous 
woman. And she is still in 
demand as an icon. She says 


Harvey Nichols in London 
has approached her to lend 
her face - or her feet - to 
launch Its new shoe section. 
The marketing slogan? 
“There’s always space in 
your wardrobe for a new 
pair of shoes." 

Naim 

Attallah 

In the article “And the brand 
plays on", published in How 
to Spend It magazine on 
April 4. it was said that the 
resignation of the former 
chief executive of the Asprey 
group. Naim Attallah. fol- 
lowed that company’s 1995 
results. Mr Attallah in fact 
announced in May 1995 that 
he planned to retire in 
December that year when he 
was 65. We are glad to make 
it clear that his departure 
was not connected with the 
group’s performance and 
apologise to Mr Attallah for 
any contrary impression 
given by the article. 


Kilgour French Stanbury 

Hand-made clothing 

Special make bespoke suits 

£850 

Spring Summer ready to wear suits 

£750 


Bespoke shirts 

£110 


Hand-made ties 
from £ 50 


Bespoke tailors 

8 SAVILE ROW, LONDON WIXIAF 
TEL OI 71-734 6905 

open Monday -Friday 9-J.30 Saturday 10-4 
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Gardening 


A fragrant stalwart 
of spring 

Our knowledge of daphne has come a long way in 60 years. 
Robin Lane Fox looks at the progress of this handsome family 


G ardening often 
seems a matter 
of slow prog- 
ress. At the 
level or the 
micro-climate, the recent 
Easter allowed almost no 
progress at all. The wind 
was cold, the rain heavy and 
many of us encountered the 
surprising sight of spring- 
flowering viburnums cov- 
ered in temporary snow. 

At the level of macro- 
planning, gardening is often 
thought to be even slower. 
Almost every new style of 
p lanting can be traced to an 
earlier history. There is no 
coherent style for the com- 
ing millennium, except for 
the old ones which, in my 
view, is a mercy, not a mark 
of stagnation. The real 
change occurs where the 
impatient and the grand 
designers often miss it: at 
the level of plants, not fea- 
tures or fashions. 

Over Easter, many daph- 
nes have been extremely 
good. The earlier ones have 
lingered on In recent cold 
weather and the later have 
flowered early after the mild 
winter. What was the gen- 
eral view 60 years ago. I 
wondered, of this handsome 
family which suggests so 


many of the small twists and 
turns, the basic embroidery 
of a personal garden? 

I have been looking back 
at the views of the great col- 
umnists of the 1930s, none 
more expert than the late 
Clarence Elliott who wrote 
for the Times and whose 
book. Rock Garden Plants, is 
well worth revisiting. 

But, writing in the 1930s, 
his judgments on daphnes 
surprised me. He has noth- 
ing to say about my favour- 
ite for ease and spring per- 
formance, Daphne napoli- 
tana. which is obliging, ever- 
green, about lSin In height 
and width and very free with 
its scented dusky pink Dow- 
ers. Elliott still believes the 
admirable Daphne odora is 
only safe in a greenhouse. 

Sixty years later, we grow 
the golden-leaved form all 
over the place and it is one 
of the basic notes in the 
symphony of any well-con- 
sidered planting. This year, 
it has been magnificent in 
the benign early spring and, 
of course, it does not need a 
greenhouse or even a south 
wall in order to be at its 
best I even toy with the idea 
of planting it in big groups, 
easily raised from cuttings, 
which would serve as a spec- 


tacularly irresponsible sort 
of ground cover. 

In the 1930s, my other 
evergreen mainstay. Daphne 
retusa, was still a recent 
arrival from China. Its mer- 
its were just being recog- 
nised, but nowadays it is one 
of the best very small ever- 
green shrubs for punctuat- 
ing a lower planting of 
alpines or carpeting plants, 
on a wall. It grows extremely 
slowly to an eventual height 
between lft and 2ft and is 
easy to grow in open, sunny 
soil. The lilac-pink flowers 
are deliciously scented and 
bave already started to open 
a month early. Later, in Sep- 
tember, we will probably 
have a second crop. 

The most brilliant flat- 
growing daphne is the 
well-known Cneoruxn, which 
was also provoking comment 
in the 1930s. Sometimes, it is 
unobliging, but it is now 
known to tolerate lime and 
the dark red Eximia varia- 
tion is widely available and 
usually vigorous. It Is worth 
noting that the great Clar- 
ence Elliott recommends 
planting a young Cneorum 
rather deeply so the stems 
are buried almost up to the 
lowest leaves. He also 
advises that plants grown in 








peat wiD not transfer so 
readily to a different solL 

Daphnes are famous for 
resenting disturbance at the 
roots, but he is quite clear 
that we should all wash 
away the peat from a young 
daphne’s roots before plant- 
ing it in a soil which Is dif- 
ferent. These two bits of 
advice have become lost 
nowadays, and may well 
help us to persuade this 
wonderful plant to make a 
happy transition to our gar- 
dens., 

So much has been written 
about old-fashioned gardens, 
vanishing garden plan t* 1 and 
a general sense of loss in 
British gardening, that it is 
wonderful to read Elliott on 
the less common daphnes 
and r ealise that after a world 
war, several slumps and 
huge interference with the 
countryside, we are actually 
growing and selling more 
daphnes than he knew and 
are able to buy varieties 
which he describes as con- 
fined to only one expert gar- 
dener. 

He was of the generation 
which freely excavated 
plants from European moun- 
tains a nd brought them back 
to live or die in British gar- 
dens. This excavation was 
one of the only sources of 
the lovely Daphne petraea 
which is confined in nature 
to limestone cliffs above 
Lake Garda in northern 
Italy. Subtle variations like 
Petraea grandlDora. or a 
very rare white, were simply 
unavailable in the trade. 

Nowadays, they can be 
bought from a few experts, 
especially the commercial 
centre of rare daphnes. 
Blackthorn Nursery, Kflmes- 
ton, Alresfbrd, Hampshire. 
The nursery does not supply 
by mail order, but it is a 
centre of pilgrimage for 
people to whom Hampshire 
is u phill and d aunting 
than high cliffs in Italy. 

One of my other favourites 
is the larger, evergreen Hun- 
garian Daphne arbnscula. 
Blackthorn Nursery has 
some special varieties 
of a plant which I have 
always treated with the 
greatest care. However, Ell- 
iott describes how he was 


Motoring 

G-man’s favourite sets 
its sights on Europe 

Stuart Marshall on the return to UK showrooms of a luxury marque 

N ext year an all- G-men and gangsters in the were powerful, long-suffer- operates to prevent over 
new Lincoln LS 1920s and US presidents ing and bad soft suspension speeding, 
luxury sports have been faithful to the that coped well with dirt The Cadillac Seville has 
saloon will lock marque for more than half a roads and save a good ride, front-wheel drive but the 


N ext year an all- 
new Lincoln LS 
luxury sports 
saloon will lock 
horns in Europe with premi- 
um-priced marques such os 
Audi, BMW. Mercedes-Benz 
and Jaguar. The only sur- 
prise is that it has taken 
Ford Motor Company - Lin- 
coln is its prestige badge - 
so long to get in on the act. 

Cadillac. a world- 
renowned luxury brand 
owned by General Motors, 
has sold in small numbers in 
Europe for years. Its latest 
Seville saloon (this column. 
February 21) will be in Brit- 
ish showrooms with 
right-hand drive in a week 
or two. priced to undercut 
most of its obvious Europe- 
an-made rivals and, of 
course, the Lexus LS4U0. 

Lincolns were the 

favoured transport of both 


G-men and gangsters in the 
1920s and US presidents 
have been faithful to the 
marque for more than half a 
century- They were last sold 
in Britain before the second 
world war. In the late 19:10s 
the 4.4-litre VI2 engined Lin- 
coln Zephyr, a fast back 
saloon with a front end 
remarkably like that of a 
Ford V« of Dial time, was 
fast, luxurious and. by com- 
parison with any similar 
European product, extremely 
cheap. 

Lincolns with coach-built 
bodies were favoured by 
popes, presidents and 
crowned heads. King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth 
used n Lincoln Vl2 convert- 
ible as their official car on a 
state visit in 1909. 

American cars were every- 
day transport in British colo- 
nics pre-war because they 


were powerful, long-suffer- 
ing and had soft suspension 
that coped well with dirt 
roads and gave a good ride. 
After the war American cars 
simply became too gross and 
this market was lost. The 
colonies were lost too. 

The Lincoln LS that made 
its debut at New York auto 
show last week and will 
reach Europe next year is 
intended to be sold world- 
wide but reflects European 
premium-price car design 
philosophy. Engines will be 
all -aluminium, multi-vaived 
V6s and VSs of between 3.0 
litres and 3.9 litres. Trans- 
missions will be a conven- 
tional 3-speed automatic and 
a dual-gate Selec (Shift. This 
is also an automatic but 
allows a driver to hold a 
selected gear right up to the 
red line on the rev counter, 
at which point a fuel cut-off 


operates to prevent over- 
speeding. 

The Cadillac Seville has 
front-wheel drive but the 
Lincoln LS is rear-wheel 
driven. Like the Cadillac, it 
has all-independent suspen- 
sion, a traction control sys- 
tem which also stabilises the 
car on slippery comers and 
anti-lock disc brakes. No 
European buyer would look 
at a premium-priced car 
without these features. 

' The Lincoln's leather and 
wood-veneered interior has a 
European ambience and the 
overall styling looks mid- 
Atlantic in an agreeable 
kind of way. It is much 
too early to talk about 
pricing. But the Lincoln 
must be cheaper than Ford's 
poshest Jaguar brand. Prices 
may, I suspect, start not 
much above those of the 
Scorpio which was recently 




Daphne napoBtana (above and left): obSging and very free with Its dusky pink flowers 


given a forkful of this lovely 
shrub by a gardener at Eton 
who treated it with Etonian 
self-confidence and dug it up 
as if it had been a common 
privet 

Elliott imitated the Eton- 
ian manner and found that 
bis lump of excavated arbus- 
cula flourished as never 
before. Perhaps we should, 
all be more high-handed 
with plants of supposedly 
awkward temperament 

I suspect that my other 
easy favourite. Daphne col- 


lina, earned no mention- in 
the 1930s because It was 
slightly too bushy to qualify 
as an alpine plant In gar- 
dens. it is usually easy and I. 
recommend it unreservedly. 
We now know that not 
everything in the daphne 
family is awkward. At this 
micro-level, progress is being 
made and this progress in 
turn allows us to paint and 
plan a different picture 
round different plants. 

The most notoriously awk- 
ward of all daphnes is 


Genkwa which, in the 1930s, 
was not believed to flourish 
in the open. Nowadays, three 
suppliers list it Several gar- 
deners now claim to have 
established plants of this 
upright, deciduous form 
with wreaths of pretty lilac 
flowers. 

It continues to elude me, 
and I note with appropriate 
irony that in the 1930s. Ell- 
iott had seen a superb hedge 
of precisely this variety in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
dens in New York, which I 


CLsdan Picture limy 

visited and described last 
week. 

I need hardly say that, 00- 
years on, I had no idea that 
this extraordinary treasure 
had existed within wanting 
distance of my transatlantic 
route. 

People knew more about.it 
then; perhaps you will have- 
the good fortune to relocate 
it on a visit of your own and 
verify that it flowers as an 
entire hedge in summer 
weather which is hot enough 
to ripen its wood. 









In (ha UK next yean (he Lincoln LS wfll compete with brands such as Audi, BMW and Jaguar 
as wefl as Lexus and the Cadillac SevBto 








knocked on the head. 

Initially, the Lincoln will 
be aimed at premium car- 
buyers in Britain and Ger- 
many but it will also be sold 
in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
This proves two things. 


First, the luxury company 
cor is still alive and well in 
Britain despite the chancel- 
lor's best efforts. And sec- 
ond. Ford has belatedly real- 
ised that relatively 
expensive cars with the 
same name badge as a junior 


sales rep's hatchback do not 
sell well In status-conscious 
markets like Britain. 

It has not been Ford's 
problem alone. British sales 
of such worthy executive 
cars as the Renault Safrane 
and Vauxhall Omega failed 


T he cars have gone 
but the tools and 
spare parts remain. 
Gearboxes of 
unknown provenance sit 
like rusting sculptures in 
the garden. The potting shed 
Is full of engines and tyres. 
The pantry is stacked with 
yellowing motor manuals. 
The cupboard under the 
stairs is a jumble of hub 
caps, dynamos, radiators 
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Last rites for a lifetime at the wheel 

Kieran Cooke watches the products of his late father's obsession go under the hammer 


and steering wheels. 

My father, who died a 
year ago, started work as a 
mechanic with Triumph in 
Coventry in the 1920s. Cars 
became a lifelong obsession. 
He was part of a generation 
which believed throwing 
anything away was sinful. 
He even walked after the 
postman, picking up elastic 
hands. 

Automobiles were col- 
lected, very rarely dis- 
carded. On one visit home, I 
counted 14 cars - whole, 
half-finished and gutted - 
squeezed into garages and 
littered about the garden. 

When my mother moved 
to a smaller house, most had 
to go. First, there was the 
1937 Frazer Nash cabriolet. 


made by BMW in Germany 
but imported into Britain in 
the pre-war years under the 
famous British sports car 
name. A similar car, full of 
leather and polished wood- 
work. was. in the 1950s, our 
first family car. 

I remember the smell of 
those seats and the gentle 
“plop, plop" of the engine. 
Years later, my father found 
a replacement car in a colo- 
nel's orchard in Salis- 
bury and, at the time of 
his death, was half way 
through restoring it. The 
bulbous wings had been 
sandblasted and painted rac- 
ing green. The headlamps, 
as big as searchlights, were 
mounted. 

“There's not many of 


them left,” said the man 
from the classic car maga- 
zine. “It’s a real gem; a 
motor for the enthusiast." 
There are few vintage car 
enthusiasts with swollen 
bank accounts. Most are 
poor, robbing the house- 
keeping to satisfy what can 
be a veiy expensive bobby. 

To put the Frazer Nash on 
the road would have cost up 
to £30,000. The bin for the 
hood alone, a maze of rods. 
Joints and canvas, could be 
as much as £8.000. Then 
there would be hours of 
patient work, pins days 
spent looking for elusive 
parts. The car, magnificent 
though it would undoubt- 
edly be, had to be sold: 
eventually, a modest sum 


was negotiated with a 
Frazer Nash aficionado. 

Next, the 2V» litre Riley of 
early 1950s vintage was put 
on the block. 1 learned to 

After a long 
Sunday lunch 
my father 
would bed 
down in the 
VW caravette 

drive in that car. Turning 
corners was like hauling 
lead; I bave never become 
used to power steering. 

My father developed a 


penchant for VW Beetles. He 
admired their simplicity and 
sense. At one stage be accu- 
mulated right of them. Foot 
were used for spares, the 
rest rebuilt but never sold. 

There was also a VW car- 
avette. found semi-derelict 
half-way up a mountain in 
Italy, brought back and 
rebuilt, complete with 
home-crafted internal fit- 
flogs. After a long Sunday 
lunch, my father would 
often bed down for a steep 
in the back of it. Left 
unloved and unattended for 
a year, the VWs had started 
to decline. All were sold at a 
knock-down price. 

I had a 1934 Austin Seven, 
bought for £15 from a vicar 
in Suffolk more than 3Q 


years ago. Ever since, it had 
rested quietly in a hen 
house at the bottom of the 
garden. Mice regularly made 
their homes in its seats. One 
year, a thrush nested under 
the dashboard. Now the 
Austin had no home to go 
to: it was sold for £1,000. 

Remnants of other cars 
which raced across the years 
are still about, along with a 
collection of tools accumu- 
lated over more than SO 
years. There is the steering 
wheel from a Jaguar XK150, 
an ex-Le Mans pace car with 
acceleration that made my 
eyeballs quiver. It met its 
end at a country cross roads 
one icy night 

When the family fortunes 
were favourable, my father 


to match manufacturers' 
expectations though they did 
well enough in their home 
markets. Several years ago 
Fiat pulled out of the seg- 
ment altogether and stopped 
importing its largest car, the 
Croma. 


bought a black and silver 
S-type Bentley. It purred Its 
way across the Alps and 
round Spain. It squeezed its 
way down Irish boreens. 
The Bentley's boot was as 
big as a snooker table. My 
mother drove it through , a 
hedge. It was sold. A num- 
ber plate is all that re- 
mains. 

My father was 111 at ease 
with modern motors. He 
could not understand micro- 
chips and a world in which 
neighbourhood garages had 
been supplanted by car sur- 
geries. A gearbox on a 19S5 
Lagxrada or the camshaft of 
a Riley Pathfinder were 
straightforward. But the 
light switch an a modern 
Ford would mystify him 

At his funeral, my seven- 
year-old whispered some- 
thing to the priest There 
was a dunk as the model 
ear hit the top of the coffin. 
No better way for an old 
mechanic to go. 


C 
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PROPERTY 



T he idea that rho- 
dodendron gar- 
dens are full 0 f 
dull gloomy ever- 
greens should be 
dispelled. If you select care, 
folly, you can and rhododen- 
drons that flower from 
November to August What 
other genus can offer that? 

Even when not in flower, 
many have incredibly beat* 
tiful felted leaves, or new 
foliage of shining bronze or 
aromatic, almost herb-Uke 
leaves. The autumn colour of 
the deciduous varieties can 
be as stunning as any maple. 

Ido not grow rhododen- 
drons, nor breed them and I 
have never seen them grow- 
ing fo their native hahitar 
but for the past seven years I 
have been living and breath- 
mg them at Exbury Gardens 
in the New Forest, in 
southern England. 

Exbury Gardens has long 
been known for its massive 
collection of rhododendrons 
and for the hybridising car- 
ried out by its creator, the 
late Lionel de Rothschild. He 
began to make the garden in 
1919 and rapidly became a 
key figure in the Rhododen- 
dron Society, in essence an 
exclusive dining club for 
gentleman gardeners; its rai- 
son d’etre was to be a forum 
for showing off the new rho- 
dodendrons that were being 
raised from, seed collected in 
China and the Himalaya. 

Of equal, if not greater 
concern, however, was the 
raising of hybrids - and here 
de Rothschild came into his 
own. Members of the society 
propagated a multitude of 
plants which spread - first 
as gifts and later through 
the nursery trade - to gar- 
dens throughout the temper- 
ate world. From Exbury, 
Lady Chamberlain, General 
Sir John da Cane. Naomi 
and Mariloo are to be found 
in rhododendron gardens 
throughout Britain. Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand and 
North America. 

Times have changed. The 
fashion for “serious" collec- 
tors of rhododendrons today 
is the species. It is an enor- 
mous genus (and includes 
azaleas), well over 600 spe- 
cies in all; their taxonomy 
and naming is constantly 
subject to refinement and 
review by botanists working 
at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens. Edinburgh- 
The diversity of form is 
stunning, ran ging from slen- 
der tropical Vireya rhodo- 
dendrons from south-east 




Rhododendron Choremia in fuS Sowar at Exbury Gardens 


Rich vaults of 
plant life 

Keeping track of a collection of rhododendrons 
has kept Beverley Lear well occupied 


Asia to species such as Rho- 
dodendron arboreum, hardy 
in the British Isles and 
which at Exbury can be 
found as trees of 20ft or 
more, to the dwarf alpine 
rhododendrons from the 
high Himalaya - which, In 
the smallest garden, may be 
grown as rockery plants or 
even in tubs if the essential 
add soil is lacking. 

Having been commis- 
sioned to catalogue and ver- 
ify the names of about 20,000 
rhododendrons at Exbury, it 
was not the identification of 
the original species that we 
found difficult. The problem 
lies in the fact that the 
recording of the features 
which distinguish one 
hybrid from another has 
been a poorly developed art. 
Taking our cue from the bot- 
anists, we have developed a 
recording system that details 


both botanical and horticul- 
tural features. 

Amazingly obvious thing s 
like the colour of the flower 
would not be of great impor- 
tance to botanists nor would 
they have very much infor- 
mation about the way a 
plant grows, the way it holds 
its branches, the colour of its 
new leaves, or the time of 
flowering. These and many 
other features are now 
recorded for many of the 
Exbury hybrids, enabling us 
to match present-day plants 
to their long-lost identities. 

Just like people, some rho- 
dodendrons are unmistak- 
ably of a certain time and 
place. (Indeed, one has been 
named after me - ami really 

pink and flamb oyant?) ] can 
often spot an Exbury hybrid 
at a metaphorical mile; cer- 
tain aesthetic qualities dis- 
tinguish Exbury’s offerings 


from those of other contem- 
porary gardens such as Bod- 
nant. in north Wales, and 
Caerhays Castle in Cornwall. 

What it comes down to is 
that the rhododendrons in 
our gardens reflect a social 
history - who knew whom 
and swapped with whom. 

Nowadays, the rhododen- 
drons for sale in garden cen- 
tres are more likely to be 
hybrids than species, many 
of them specially bred for 
smaller gardens and given 
names such as Golden 
Torch. Snow White, Happy 
Occasion or - no doubt - 
variations on the Diana 
theme. 

And while I am deeply flat- 
tered that some poor unsus- 
pecting plant has been called 
Beverley Lear, I appreciate 
that the name is not going to 
be a great sales pitch. When 
Lionel de Rothschild named 


his best hybrids after his 
family and friends, their 
saleability was not upper- 
most in his mind. 

Fortuitously, Lionel's 
interest in rhododendron 
breeding has been continued 
by his sans and grandsons. 
Exbury hybrids, whatever 
they are named, will con- 
tinue to provide horticul- 
tural delights for gardeners 
around the world. But per- 
haps more important, 
Exbury and other gardens 
made by Lionel’s circle of 
friends In the 1920s and 
1930s are also increasingly 
regarded as a biodiversity 
resource with the potential 
to restock with original spe- 
cies the now depleted natu- 
ral environments from 
whence they came. 

Thank goodness these rich 
men gardened with such 
enthusiasm, and kept 
records of bankers’ quality 
into the bargain. 

■ The Rhododendron Story: 
200 Years of Plant Hunting 
and Garden Cultivation 
(edited by Cynthia Poston, 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
£ 15 paperback) is a fascinat- 
ing collection of essays giving 
a resumt of the history of 
rhododendrons from many 
perspectives. The litres of 
plant hunters, nurserymen, 
botanists and garden-makers 
provide a social history of 
rhododendron cultivation. An 
accessible, interesting and 
uvU-informed read. B.L. 

■ Exbury Cardens on the 
east bank of the Beaulieu 
Finer in the New Forest is 
Open from March 1 to Novem- 
ber J. Its 200 acres of land- 
scaped scented woodland gar- 
dens contain rhododendrons, 
azaleas, magnolias and 
camellias. Entry £3.30. Tel: 
01703391203. 

■ Leonardslee Cardens. 
Lower Beeding. Nr Horsham. 
West Sussex, is run by Robin 
Loder. whose great-grand • 
father. Sir Edmund Loder, 
acquired it from his in-laws 
m 1889. Among the rhododen- 
drons bred at Leonardslee is 
Rhododendron Loderi. fra- 
grant and ‘magnificent" in a 
large garden. Open from 
April 1 to October 31. its 240 
acres also contain rhododen- 
drons. magnolias, azaleas 
and camellias. May (when 
the garden stays open until 
8pm ) is the peak month for 
these: in the autumn other 
trees are at their best. Entry 
£3.50 (£4.50 in May). Tel: 
01403891212. 


On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

A helping hand 
with leaseholds 


A ny residents' asso- 
ciation of a block 
of flats may benefit 
from joining the 
Federation of Private Resi- 
dents’ Associations, a non- 
profit-making. voluntary 
body, founded in the early 
19705 when many flats were 
changing from standard lets 
to leasehold. 

It exists solely to help 
RAs. The size of the block is 
not an issue. Whether it is a 
large, purpose-built block, 
or a London house conver- 
sion with the usual small 
number of flats, the FPRA 
is waiting to help. 

By now. with more than 
1.000 members (meaning 
more than 1.000 buildings) 
mainly in London and 
south-east England, it has 
seen all the problems. The 
most frequent queries are 
about service charges and 
managing agents, followed 
by leasehold, and insurance 
commission (a nice little 
earner for landlords). 

The FPRA also knows the 
human qualities essential to 
make an RA work. “People 
must be prepared to put in 
time and take responsibil- 
ity.” says secretary Anna 
O’Connor, a solicitor. Bui 
often, she finds, "people 
complain about the landlord 
until they get the block. 
Then they complain about 
each other." 

The FPRA offers its mem- 
bers advice at no extra 
charge and can call in 
expert consultants, again 
acting for free. “We don't do 
the work for members." 
says O’Connor, “but we will 
point them in the right 
direction.” 

It also publishes an Infor- 
mation Pack (£10) and a 
Guide to R unnin g a Block 
of Leasehold Flats (also 
£ 10 ). plus a quarterly news- 
letter. 

Chairman Muriel Guest- 
Smith, who is retired from 
the Inland Revenue, has 
plenty of first-hand experi- 
ence. She was “a prime 
mover", she says, in buying 



A significant work of British design history: Stnringham Hall 


the freehold of her block in 
lyys. and since then has 
been responsible for its 
day-to-day management. 

The FPRA is at 62 iiays- 
water Road. London \V2 3PS 
lOin-JCC 1581). The- annual 
subscription for blocks th.it 
min their freehold is £25. 
For unenfranchised lease- 
hold blocks (which nerd 
more work i there is an 
entrance fee of £25. plus 
annual subscriptions rang- 
ing lrom £25 to £175 for 
larger blocks. 

Alsu helpful fur lease- 
holders are The Cost of 
Buying Your Freehold or 
Extending Your Lease by 
Timothy Curran (£25 from 
Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment. 0171-821 8820). which 
collects the decisions and 
computations of the Lease- 
hold Valuation Tribunals 
(l.VTsi from 1994 until Sep- 
tember 1997. and five free 
booklets from the Depart- 
ment of the Environment. 
Transport and the Regions 
(0970 1226236). 

Stately progress 

In East Anglia, two stately 
homes have come to mar- 
ket one nearly twice the 
price of the other. The more 
expensive is Little Haugh 
Hall, near Bury St Edmunds 
in Suffolk, listed grade II*. 

It dates mostly from the 
early 18th century and has 
excellent plasterwork and 
panelling. In the domed ceil- 


ing of the stairwell. Francis 
Hnyman painted “Fame 
crowning Science" in 
1729-30, which cost £25 and 
six shillings, according to 
the account book now in 
the Rodli-inn Library. 

Today, the house with 63 
arres. outbuildings, waited 
gardens and parkland, is 
available for offers over 
£1.4m through Strutt & Par- 
ker (01473-214S1H. 

Shi-nnghtim Hall in north 
Norfolk is a restrained clas- 
sical house of 1812-17 by 
Humphry Repton. who des- 
igned it and the surround- 
ing park. He writes about 
Sheringhnm in liis famous 
Red Book, and called it his 
“must favourite work". 

The property now belongs 
tu the National Trust, 
which opens the park with 
its impressive mature trees 
all year round. In May and 
June the rhododendrons 
and azaleas will lie spectac- 
ular. 

The house is for sale on a 
long lease, with up to 80 
years to run and a ground 
rent of £270. but there is no 
chance to enfranchise, as it 
is NT property. 11 offers 13 
bedrooms as well as the out- 
buildings and .six acres of 
garden, including a one-acre 
walled garden. 

The price to live in a sig- 
nificant work of British 
design hi star}' is £795.000 
through Bedfords 
(01328-730500) or FPDSarills 
(01603-229229). 
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' -A tdd^ue <fportuntty r to purchased luxurious be^Kike ' - 
Victorian 7-10 bedroom det a rhe dbouseon 03 Acres of land 
‘lUspccpenywflibe 
re f u rbished, extended 
and sOarcd to suit tbe - 
Purchaser's requirements 
to indude a range of luxury 
indoor and outdoor feaHxfcs. 

OFFERS IN EXCESS OF £2.5 MILLION 

(Subject 7 b Planning Approval and Contract) 

A Development Bf AD Enquiries 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


OWN A PIECE OF 
SOTOG1LANDE FROM 
£90,000 TO £900,000. 

Sotogrande, in southern Spain, is the finest resort in 
Europe. It has four golf courses, tennis, sailing and beach 
dubs, riding, polo, shops, bars and restaurants. 

The spectacular marina, built over several islands 
and peninsulas, has apartments from £90,00 O’? Villas, 
overlooking the golf courses and the Mediterranean, 
start at £280,000. Both have superb views, both offer great 
value and give you the chance to enjoy the warm climate 
and the special life and style of Sotogrande 


THE LITE ANP STYLE OF SOTOGKANDE 

Tel: 0181 940 9406 

Fax: 0181 332 6135 E-mail: RBraggeCompuserve.com 

•So^ed tarwiwngrritrvVAT r»* wAxlrd 
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John Clegg&CT 


THE HIGHBROOK WOODLANDS 

Nr Haywards Heath, West Sussex 

492 Acres in 15 Lots 

Principally broadleaved woods. 

Sporting rights included. 


FOR SALE BY 


Tel: 01844 215800 Fax: 01S44TI5>2 
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A holiday wGage in Sctzih Devon 

WUMcna lie worry qfual eemersSip 

4>i. 2. 3 Bed mages 
ti Choose 4 w bpffjarftrUjus 
4i Prim fan ci 6^50 fcDy itfinded 
«Umt post ad MtaoiiBt 
Uagftr*afcaT 
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VIRGINIA PARK • VIRGINIA WATER • SURREY 


LUXURY • SECURITY • LIFESTYLE 
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The Grange is a magnificent NEW igurcment building in 
our secure gated development at Virginia Park, a feature of 
which are the extensive on-sitc leisure facilities. It 
epitomises aB ibe care and outstanding crafbnanship 
that Octagon invests in everything we do. 
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NEW PENTHOUSE PLATS 
WITH CAR PARKING 
AND ROOF TERRACES 

Located in 
BLOOMSBURY 
and 

CLERKENWELL 

Prices between 
£310.000 and£450.000 

Sole Selling Agems 

Tel: 01712501012 


W) .OXiHV 


L on don^ No. I Sp c d a fa t 
Search Company 

LET US SEARCH FOR YOU 

Tcfc +44 JO) 171 83B 1066 
-hfc+44(0)17! 838 1077 
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HomeSeardi (London) Ltd 
Kntgbubridge SVB 


3ME QUEST will (M you 
u» London homo you wont 
Whore you nanl II. 0171 58 1 4B1B. 


CAITHNESS ROAD 
London W14 
£525.000 

Rrcrmly refurbished house 
In prime street JiUM. off 
Brook Green. 

4/5 bedrooms, 
double reception room, 
bathroom, shower room. 
kUcheu/brenkia&t room and 
27 Toot garden. Freehold. 

Brook Green Sales 
0171 B02 0026 
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Exceptional split-level penthouses with 
large roof gardens overlooking Broadgate 

from £225,000 1. £450,000 


also 2 bed apartments from £175,000 


Just 300 yards from Liverpool Street Station * Restoration of fine of Neo-Dutch 
warehouse • Excellent specification includes fully applianced kitchens, solid 
Maple floors and gas central heating 


A development by 


SOLE AGENTS 



A Bright New Way of Living 

A Barabar at the Countrywide Group 


0171 363 8888 


New apartments 
for sale at 

St Katharine’s Dock 


THE CITY QUAY 


S _ i* ' ffl ’ V 
* S- “-v: 


141 I 1( 
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• Genuinely spacious south and west-feeing apartments 
all with large balconies and mama views. 

• Penthouses all include substantial terracing. 

• Apartments Pnishec to a high level of specification 
including Bulthaup Kitchens with AEG appliances, 
solid timber veneer doors and S'6‘ ceiling heights. 

• Private landscaped gardens ovedooking the marina. 

• Secure underground parking. 

• 24 hour security and set wthin a comprehensively 
managed private estate. 

• 99? year leases. 

• St Kathanne's Dock is an established marina 
community witnin walking distance of The Gty and 
within easy access of Canary Wharf and Gty 
Airport, 



I, 2 and 3 bedroom apartments, 
some available for immediate occupation. 

Prices from £250,000. Visit or call the sales office 

on 0171 481 9898 or fax on 0171 481 0364. 

iFPDsavilis 


0171 488 9586 



’§ most clesir 
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Definitive location 


Classical architecture 





Crafted interiors 


Evocative atmospheric 


ST JOH N’S 

WESTMINSTER 

APARTMENTS OF UNRESERVED. LUXURY 
1 bedroom apa r tmet tf sfrom £23 0y 000 2 bedroom apartments from £395y000 

3 bedroom apartments from £()3 Oy 000 penthouses from £1,500,000 


FPDsavills 


MARKETING SUITE 
0171 630 8866 


ALLYMORE 


hi tp:// wwm.lwllymorr.co.uk 


SET BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, THE TATE GALLERY AND THE RlVER THAMES 



IV6 in tomorrow 

world today! 

at London’s fastest selling riverside development! 
266 APARTMENTS SOLD - FINAL PHASE NOW AVAILABLE 
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VIEW THIS WEEKEND • LONDON’S MOST EXCITING AND 
FUTURISTIC RIVERSIDE DEVELOPMENT • DESIGNED TO 
MEET THE LIVING NEEDS OF THE 21ST CENTURY 


EXTENSIVE LANDSCAPED GARDENS • 4.00CSQFT LEISURE COMPLEX 
CONCIERGE • GARAGE PARKING • HIGH SPECIFICATION • FULLY FITTED 


IAR6E RIVERSIDE LUXURY 2 BED APARTMENTS 
WITH BALCONIES FROM ONLY £200.008 


ALLYMORE 


FPDsavills 


Open 7 days. 

Monday to Friday 10am-6pm, 
Saturday & Sunday llam-Spm 
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The market 
spins towards 
deadlock 

As the house-hunting season moves into full 
stride, Anne Spademan looks at why there 
appears to be a shortage of good homes for sale 

S 


hortage is the word 
most commonly 
heard on estate 
agents' Ups today. 
Although supply in 
London and the English 
home counties improved 
slightly this year, demand 
continues to be strong. As 
the spring market opens, 
buyer numbers are at their 
height, but properties for 
sale are still thin on the 
ground. 

The market has spun itself 
into a vicious circle, 
whereby owners keen to 
move win not pot their own 
home on the market because 
they cannot find anywhere 
to buy. It would seem the 
only nay to break the dead- 
lock is to organise a national 
Sell-Your-Home- Week end, in 
which all those would-be 
sellers go to the market at 
the same time. 

The picture does vary 
across the country. Supply 
appears to be lowest in those 
regions beyond the south- 
east commuter belt In the 
latest monthly report from 
the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, estate 
agents in Birmingham. Lin- 
coln. Sheffield and much of 
south-west England predict 
that prices will rise this 
summer as buyers compete 
for the lew properties avail- 
able. James Green of Stags 
in Somerset says his register 
of properties is "at its lowest 
level ever". 

Farther north, the market 
is more balanced, with 
demand only outstripping 
supply in the best residential 
areas. Given that central 
London experienced its first 
shortages of prime porperty 
in 1993. it would appear to 
confirm that the traditional 
market ripple now flows far 


more slowly across the UK 

In the prime country mar- 
ket in the of England, 

what were once considered 
shortages are fast becoming 
the norm. There have been 
no large increases in num- 
bers of properties for sale 
since the market cami» out of 
recession in 1993. 

Humberts' country house 
department says its list of 
instructions is one-third 
size of the list five years ago. 
Although Hamptons Interna- 
tional has seen its number of 
instructions rise in the home 
counties this spring, that is 
in comparison 'with last 
year's all-time low. 


‘Shortages - 
or a 

perception of 
a shortage - 
of quality 
property 
will be 
the norm' 


What is more, those prop- 
erties which do c ome on to 
the market sell very quickly. 
Humberts' average is two 
months from marketing to 
exchange of contract, com- 
pared with six months in 
1993. Black Horse Agencies 
says one in three properties 
in the whole of the UK sells 
in less than three weeks. 
This means agents might 
end up selling the same 
number of properties in a 
year, but they have far fewer 
on their books at any one 
time, which increases the 
perception of shortages. 


At the same time, the 
number of potential buyers 
keeps on ri sing everywhere 
outside London. BidweHs in 
Cambridge registered 300 
buyers in February - double 
the numbers in the February 
erf the last two years - and 
those months were them- 
selves very buoyant 

Agents such as Knight 
Frank report ever-increasing 
competition for the very best 
houses. “There has been 
such a surge of wealth in the 
UK over a number of years 
that there is an ahnormal 
number of people in the mar- 
ket," says Patrick Ramsay, 
head of country houses. T 
feel there is a massive wall 
of money in country and 
around the world, which is 
searching for a borne." 

At that top end, the supply 
is finite. With very little land 
and very little win to build 
new mansions, all the avail- 
able money is channelled 
into the limited supply of 
good period homes wi thin 
striking distance of I -nnrinn 
and Heathrow airport. 

The inevitable result is 
that prices far the very best 
houses continue to rise, lead- 
ing to spectacular sales. 
Stour House, on the Suffolk 
border, sold for considerably 
more than jts film asking 
price earlier this year. 

Such headline sales 
encourage owners of less 
attractive properties to 
believe wrongly that the 
value of their own home has 
doubled. What little increase 
in supply there has been this 
spring has often been at 
prices buyers are unwilling 
to pay. This is one of the 
more surprising aspects of 
today’s market Despite the 
lack of supply and the high 
amounts of equity, buyers 



are more cautious about pay- 
ing high prices for anything 
but the very best houses. 

Agents across the country 
point out that houses with 
flaws will not sell unless 
priced “realistically" - the 


estate agents' terminology 
for cheaply. TTiis is a clear 
sign that today's shortages 
are not a result of rising 
numbers of UK households 
putting pressure on the sup- 
ply of homes. If they were. 


that pressure would be felt 
at all levels of the market. 

Buyers are particularly 
cautious in London. It may 
be they feel that after last 
year’s huge price rises the 
market has reached its peak. 


There is increasing evi- 
dence to suggest this is true. 
In the north London market 
around Hampstead. Glen tree 
Estates says prices peaked 
last August, but have 
dropped back a fraction. 


"Currently, prices are higher 
than at any time apart from 
the period from spring 
through to summer last 
year," says Glentree's Trevor 
Abrahmsohn. 

Hamptons International’s 
quarterly market report on 
the first three months of 
1998 also shows some price 
falls. Two- bed room flats 
have dropped 1.2 per cent, 
while large family houses 
continue to rise In value. 

Buyers' caution has been 
underlined by valuations, 
which are increasingly com- 
ing in below offer prices. 
When this happens, buyers 
will usually pull out of the 
sale - and they may take 
their own house off the mar- 
ket, too, until they con find a 
suitable replacement. The 
result, says Robin Paterson 
of Hamptons, is that fall- 
through rates have gone up 
to around 35 per cent. 

The number of houses 
being sold in the UK has 
remained relatively low 
throughout the 1990s. 
Monthly transaction figures 
from the government show 
sales running at around i.-im 
a year, compared with a 
peak of 2 . 1 m at the end of 
the 1980s and aw average of 
around 1.7m during the 
198US. 

Yolantle Barnes, of FPD- 
Savills* research depart ment. 
expects low transaction lev- 
els to continue. One reason, 
she believes, is the age of Lho 
home -owning population. 
Younger buyers, who tradi- 
tionally moved most uften, 
are buying later and renting 
for longer. The baby -boom- 
ers are also at the age where 
school and family life make 
muving very difficult. 

Barnes sets the widening 
gap between the best and the 
rest is indicative of more 
than just an increase in 
wealth. She believes house- 
builders in general have 
failed to produce Lhe kind of 
properties people want. 

"What we are beginning to 
see is the impact of the huge 
mis-match between people's 
aspirations and the inade- 
quacy of the housing stock." 
she says. "Many builders are 
still putting up the same 
tired old boxes." 

She predicts that the 
south-east pattern of heavy 
competition for the best 
properties and less Interest 
in the rest, will spread 
across the country'. “Short- 
ages - or a perception of a 
shortage - of quality prop- 
erty will be the norm." 
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The apartments a! Exchange Place have been designed for today's hectic Ktesiyle with a blue chip 
specification for the moa cS seeming purchaser. Set within a landscaped piazza, the apartments are being 
built above a selection of shops, restaurants and offices providing 8 village oaas on the City borders. 
Exchange Place is within 50 metres of Farringdon Underground station {District Line). 


FPDsavills 


0 17 1 253 0609 


Crown^^^Df 


fix nuii 


sales office: 7-9 eable Court* clebkenwell 


PRICES FROM £ 1 9 □ . □ O □ 


Anchor Terrace 


nkslcie SE1 


Phase Two of rhis unique and 
new exclusive residential 
development within walking 
distance of foe Chy. 

The Anchor Terrace is a 
Grade H listed conversion in 
the heart of vibrant Bankside, 
dose to the Globe Theatre, 
Tate Gallery and a wide range 
of shops, restraints and ban. 

Railway and underground 
stations are easily accessible. 

2 beds from £180*000 


01 SC AS ALLEN 

Tei 0171 407 2790 


SALES 
BARBICAN. Larger type studo on 5th 
floor, modemisad £97,500- Abo saxSo 
Me £85,000. 2 beds bath mob. 
£197.500. Dtriri Wme* OVH 2534414. 
L E T T I N C S 

BARBICAN. Superb 1/2 bed fully 
refuife. £3S0pw. Abo stutflo £i75pw. 
Dane! Waftwy 0171 253 4414. 

CITY EC1. new 2 bed 2 both new 
him £375pw. Abo 2/3 bed £425pn. 
DantellAWney 01 71 253 4414. 
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FRENCH PROPERTY 
EXHIBITION 

^ STH. 9TH,..l»ra 


8TH. 9TH, I0TH MAY 19 

SC Wl W mi . ShwS 


Cote d’Azur 

Finding the Perfect Borne 
Truly exceptional service* flat with Careful Listening. 
Expcrimced consultant in lo cating and negotiating 
die purchase of exclusive properties. 

Contact Derrick McKeown 

• Xlfritm Consulting 




TWFax +33 (0V4 93 49 07 14 
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PtarTned Five Star Hote4-^ . ( v- 


Cannes ~ Seafront 

u.|n H lfi mt ipaitiaiw t of HP- 
aoom> Mag mm 

tjBggam, 1 "* m f 

a/c. gaiagu otc 


Ttfc 0483995896 / 0609961053 
Pue 04S3 686B73 


FOR SALE. 

COle d’Azur Cannes France 
■ Les Eslerets tfo Lac houses J 

to be bulk in beautiful 
countryside 
Tel +44 171 4097822 
, Tel +33 1 47 55 77 30 

www.comrc.coni 


South Beach’s Hottest 
New Condo Hotel & 
income Opportunity! 

1 Bedroom ftv«13 9^96 

FURNISHED! 

Hotel Mg. Cawfll rent it for yoal 

jjj THE MERCURY 

im Coffins Arc, — 

Phone; +305-534-9996 

fci Ki Ifi* gnr nAngfflXV 
BnaftmareurySnatatfiat 


St Tropez - France 


FF3mHDou 
Ed the bean of the village - 
unique T a flr flat converted by 
architect for own use, very high 
standard, conservatory. 40nr paao. 
4 bedrooms, sitting room, kitchen, 
lit *4 131 336 3438 Fta=44 131 312 8868 
o-nafl: DWglbftirtiii in 1 1 inn 


Costa Brava 

HUde plot on pert-davalaped ecaca 
ti vat Rapes. appnasaMr ’« *re. 

fl MopmPb b Hand hem Plays D*Aio. 
nflh pfaming permission tor 
[of 140m*. 


Price: £21,500 
Tel: 01279 730943 


b|Bb^ 


1: 

Landscaped Gardens, ^ . . Pnces v from £198.000 . 

Marketing suite open I Oam * 6p\n' r > \ 

0171 512 9393 


DORDOGNE. Breuluty restored 300 yr dd 
l&mhouse m 40 acres. 5 bad, 3 bath. 

fa k*ttn rwm. Lfl ban S =»*" [X»l. 

£15.Q00na BBL Income. F*cn Bi40floa 

i; 01222 521346F 01222821342 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
old. new A shl properties. ^ 
column etc- Ack lor your FREE copy 
now lbl 0101 W7 1834 


imm'm 


HATO 


Also Moraira S Javaat 
Mak»ca& Menorca. 
Stwming properties 
in al areas. 
2B0k»fiSm. 

F=reefane/F»c 0800908984 



International 
Property Advertising 


more information. please cal): 
amaihtltia. megormaneft.com 


NEED TO LIVE 
IN STYLE NEAR 
THE CITY? 


low you can- if you’re quick! Only four magnificent wo bedroom wo bathroom 
apartments remain unreserved at femberton House just off Fleer Street, London EC4. 

• ConriefiE service • Lift to all floors • Security entry system • 999 year lease 

• Easy walk to Gty, Thames and Covent Garden • Competitive service charge 

^ FULL VALUE PAKT EXCHANGE AVAILABLE. 

Exceptional value from £274,995. 

BARR ATT Td 0171 583 2237 
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HOBART SLATER 


“Two Superior Freehold Properties in the Finest Locations' 


TREVOR SQUARE 
KN1GHTSBRIDGE. S W7 
Floor Arm 2£Q8tqJl (261 so ml 


A liar Bcgm? Tom Umc, pn^Mbx 
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to escape 
the haven 

Film and American television 
programme makers beat 
Richard Donkin to Bermuda 
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T hree grey shadows 
moved almost im- 
perceptibly across the 
sand, their shape dis- 
torted by the waves, 
but James Pearman had seen 
them. “Ten o'clock," he shouted, 
and I cast the fly towards 
them. 

They turned and swam away. 
There was one more chance. The 
fish took the fly. spat it out and 
that was that. I wondered If 
David Bowie was laughing 
behind his curtains. 

This was Bermuda and we 
were floating past Bowie's island 
hideaway. I supposed this was 
the sort of thing the paparazzi 
did all the time. Pearman's boat 
could have been built for invad- 
ing privacy, with its platform at 
the rear, but his gaze was fixed 
on the water as he punted it 
slowly along the bay. 

1 felt a certain (Ujd vu. Two 
years ago, after failing to catch a 
salmon in Norway, 1 discovered 
that Eric Clapton had landed 
one the same week on the same 
river. 

This time the quarry was bone- 
fish but the pop star hex was 
working its spell. So we tried a 
“merkin" fly. When that didn't 
work, we tried a "Mother of 
Epoxy" but the fish had gone. 
There were cow fish, parrot fish, 
mullet and mud bellies but no 
more bones. It Is not unusual to 
spend S225 (£135) for an after- 
noon's bonefishing in Bermuda 
and end up empty-handed. 

"One of those things," said 
Pearman, who, when he Is not 
bonefishing professionally, goes 
bonefishing anyway. His brother 
is a lawyer, part of the Bermuda 
business set who like to dress 
their upper halves in shirt, fie 


and blazer and the lower In pas- 
tel shorts and long dark socks. 

"I prefer to fish," said Pear- 
man. 

At one point as we punted 
along another stretch of beach, I 
could sea what looked like large, 
round, white eggs on the sea bot- 
tom, 3ft or 4ft beneath the boat. 
neve were dozens of them - golf 
balls. 

Someone with more money 
than sense must have created his 
own driving range above the 
cllffe. It was comforting to dis- 
cover this symbiosis between one 
expensive, pointless exercise and 
another. 

Golfers might possibly under- 
stand. Fishermen would certainly 
understand. It's not every day 
that you get the chance to pur- 
sue what must be. pound for 
pound, one of the world's most 
powerful fish. Hook an 81b bone- 
fish and yon immediately say 
goodbye to 200 yards of line, as 
the reel screams in protest So 
they say. 

Even so, it was worth getting 
away from Bermuda if only by a 
few yards. You can take so much 
of tour guides who insist on link- 
ing every square inch of soil with 
a flhn or TV programme. 

Is there anywhere left In the 
world that has not been a back- 
drop to a film or a soap opera? 
Not according to our guide, Cus- 
terfleld CrockweH or "Crock" to 
his friends, who appeared to 
number most of the Bermudian 
population. 

"This is where they one 
of the love scenes In the tv soap 
Young and the Restless. Hi, Joey,” 
he said, pointing to a stretch of 
sand, sea and rocks and waving 
to a passing car in one move- 
ment. 
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Mangrove Bay: In Bermuda, the dMng la good because the reefs era Rttored vflh wracks and the sea bottom with golf 1 
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Next bay along: "This is where 
Bob Hope made his Christmas 
special for the troops in 1988. 
Morning, Harold." 

He forgot to mention Shake- 
speare, whose play The Tempest 
was partly inspired by an 
account of the storm that drove 
the island’s first colonists on to 
its reel 

Instead, he took us to the 
aquarium where Bobble, a 
woman who knew about fish, 
showed us a large conger eel. 
"She’s called Eleanor. We used to 
have two of them, but one wae 
taken off to star in The Deep," 
she said, 

Bermuda deserves better than 
this. Isolated In the Atlantic, it 
remains one of the few outposts 
of the old British empire. Offi- 
cially a dependent territory, it 
has learned to look after itself. 
The US military base created 
under the war-time, lend-lease 


arrangement was abandoned 
when people in high places began 
to question its strategic worth - 
beyond that of a pleasant golfing 
hole for US admirals. 

The golf la still good but the 

'Hire cars are 
not an option. 
Go and fish 
where the 
fish are, 
is our view' 

admirals have to fly there these 
days. Because the US has many 
golf courses of its own, 
Americans have been visiting 
Bermuda in decreasing numbers. 
Another reason they stay away is 
there are no hire cars. In Ber- 


muda, you walk or take a bus 
or taxi or rent a scooter. 

Bermudians do not like cars. 
They only admitted them after 
the second would war and many 
believe it was the biggest mis- 
take they made. "Hire cars are 
not an option we'll he consider- 
ing,” said David DodweQ, minis- 
ter of tourism, who has launched 
a strategy to attract more visitors 
from Europe. "Go and fiah where 
the fish are, is our view,” he 
said. 

So you spend hnwrirmfs of dol- 
lars getting there, fork out $400 a 
night at Cambridge Beaches, the 
swankiest hotel on the Island, 
light your Davidoff, then rfhnh 
an a moped, bead far the beach 
and throw some more dollars 
into the sea or go bone fishing, 
which amounts to the same 
thing. 

The beaches are spectacular 
and the sea is as dear as it gets. 


Diving is popular because the 
reefs are littered with wrecks. 
including the Sea Venture, which 
provided the island with its first 
im willing colonists in 1609. 

The ship, had been heading for 
the new colony in Virginia, 
which was struggling to survive, 
when it foundered during a storm 
off Bermuda. By the time the 
ship's crew had built two new 
boats -and completed their trip, 
they began to wonder why they 
had bothered and many returned 
to colonise Bermuda. 

The original colony was a busi- 
ness venture but, although it had 
tobacco plantations, the Island 
never made a fortune from 
exports. Its most popular produce 
was onions. 

The history of Bermuda, with 
its stories of treachery, witch 
hangings and appalling behav- 
iour -towards slaves seems fairly 
typical of British colonial devel- 
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opment the world over. 

In St George's, the original cap- 
ital, which retains much of its 
colonial character, the stocks and 
a ducking stool have been rebuilt 
as tourist attractions. They alto 
serve as reminders that this 1 b 
not the most liberal of societies. 
Bermuda has laws to stop you 
shedding your shirt, laws against 
women being topless on the 
beaches, laws against parking 
Just about anywhere and draco- 
nian laws against litter. 

Laws so stifling, in fact, that I 
opted to spend much of my stay 
in this offshore haven, offshore, 
fishing. Not everyone’s cup of 
tea, but neither is Bermuda. 

■ Richard Donkin flew to Ber- 
muda with British Airways and 
stayed at the Newstead Hotel Fly 
fishing for bonefish can be 
arranged by James Pearman's. 
company Jump Dem Bones, tek 
+ 441 292 2190. 
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A speck in the South Pacific 


Nick Haslam misses the initiation ceremony in tiny Niue to honour the Sabbath 
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T ry the coconut 
crabs” said a dis- 
tinguished- 
looking man In 
his 60s. “They’re 
a speciality of the Island.” 
Around us. In the tropical 
heat of the afternoon. 100 
guests were busily devour- 
ing eight roast pigs and 
mounds of deUcades which 
were piled high on trestle 
tables. 

7 cut through the red, 
leathery skin of a crab and 
gingerly tasted the sweet 
grey contents within. My 
host beamed and said; “Well, 
it’s unusual to start with the 
stomach, most of us eat Only 
the legs." My fork froze in 
midair. Discreetly sliding the 
contents of my fork aside, I 
asked my host what he did 
for a living. 

“Oh, I serve the needs of 
the people,” he said vaguely 
and turned away to attend to 
the needs of another guest 
Only later did I discover that 
I had been talking to the 
prime minister of Niue’s 
2, 000-strong population. 

A tiny rocky outcrop in 


the South Pacific, Niue is 
one of the smallest states In 
the world. Hie country has 
its own elected government 
a radio and TV station, and 
is surrounded by some of the 
clearest and deepest sea 
water In the world. 

I had arrived late in the 
evening on a lumbering 
twin-engined aircraft from 
Tonga and checked in at a 
guest house perched above 
the cliffe. Within minutes I 
had been invited to three 
parties and an early morning 
fishing trip. 

At dawn the next day, a 
car’s bora sounded beneath 
my window and 1 found 
myself being driven through 
the fragrant cool air to the 
fishing wharf at Niue's capi- 
tal, AlafL 

Graham, a New Zealander 
who had married a local girl, 
stood at the wheel of the 
small la unch as we forged 
through an oily swell, pass- 
ing fishermen in tiny out- 
rigger canoes paddling out to 
sea. I buckled on the game- 
fishing harness and looked 
back to Niue where the sun 


was climbing, slowly, gilding 
the underside of towering 
clouds above the island. 

My reverie was cut short 
by the sudden scream of a 
reel. One of the rods on the 
stem arched over, fine hiss- 
ing through the eyelets. 
Hardly had I wrestled it into 

"We drank 
chilled 
coconut milk 
and ate the 
tuna raw in 
thin slices' 

the holster when the line 
went slack. I reeled in to find 
the brand new octopus lure 
had been neatly bisected by 
something large with very 
sharp teeth. Graham swore. 
“A bloody big wahoo did 
that," he said. 

I was not destined to make 
the acquaintance of the 
wahoo, a Spanish mackerel 
which weigh more t>mn 


30kg, but by the time we 
docked, I had landed a small 
barracuda and two yellow- 
finned tuna, weighing 5kg 
apiece. 

At Graham's house, we 
drank chilled coconut milk 
and ate the tuna raw in 
wafer thin slices prepared by 
his wife. Delicious with a 
squeeze of lemon. That after- 
noon I set off on a hired 
scooter to potter slowly 
along a deserted Tarmac 
road around Niue's 60km of 
coastline. 

I stopped in a village and 
asked an old man for a good 
place to swim. Following his 
directions I walked down a 
long rocky path and came 
into a deep cleft in the cliffs 
beyond which 1 could hear 
the growl of surf on the reef 

This was Matapa, which 
bad been the exclusive pre- 
serve of Niuean chiefs and 
their princesses. The water 
was extraordinarily dear 
and I dived deep and sur- 
faced to the sound of laugh- 
ter. A Niuean woman and 
her daughter came swim- 
ming around tha comer of 


the chasm and we 
exchanged greetings. I saw 
then that the girl was in fact 
a boy with waist-length 
black hair. Daron was 10 and 
following island custom his 
flowing locks would be cut 
for the first time at a cere- 
mony to mark his coming of 
age. 

As we walked back up the 
path he said the feast would 
take place in two days' time 
and that guests from all over 


the island would come, bear- 
ing gifts of money to be kept 
for his own dowry when be 
chose a bride. He was very 
blase about his imminent 
transition from child to man. 
“lam just looking forward to 
the food,” be said as we 
parted at the top of the cliff. 

Hie next day was Sunday 
and the sea was deserted. No 
one fis h ed on the Sabbath, 
everyone was in church. 
There were, 1 was told. 12 


different faiths competing 
for the souls of Niueans and 
from every village rose the 
sound of hymn singing. 
Islanders, clad in their Sun- 
day best and holding Bibles, 
meandered slowly along the 
roads and paths. But 1, fol- 
lowing a chance meeting at 
a bar the night before, found 
myself careering at a very 
un-Godly speed to the wind- 
ward side of Niue in the 
company of Steve, a New 


Zealander who had lived on 
the island for two years. We 
parked In a forest clearing 
and then set off on a narrow 
path which led finally to the 
coast. 

Huge rollers the colour of 
malachite, veined with 
spume, boomed on to the 
rocks with a force that could 
be felt through the soles of 
the feeL Clambering down to 
a pool surrounded by ferns 
in a steep-sided cavern 400 
metres back from the sea. we 
donned face masks and 

swam through fresh water 

just cool enough to be 
refreshing. Steve suddenly 

disappeared and i followed. 

diving under a submerged 
archway into another cavern 
lit only by the sun reflected 
from the limestone IS metres 
below. Hanging, it seemed in 
mid-air. I became aware or a 
regular rumbling: the huge 
slow pulse of the surf, break- 
ing on nearby cliffs. Finally, 
we swam out Into sunlight, 
and drove back to AJofi. 

My flight left late the fol- 
lowing evening and at mid- 
night I stood with three 
other passengers gazing up 
at the starry night skv over 
Niue's tiny airport. On time, 
the flight from Tonga droned 
in over the sea and I joined 
the small queue of people at 
the customs desk. 

“Leaving us already' 1 '' said 
a voice. Looking around, I 
recognised the woman from 
Matapa and hy her side a 
young boy who looked 
vaguely familiar. It was 
Daron with a short head of 
hair, cropped only hours 
before. "It feels strange." he 
said. “Bui (he food was 
great." 

As relatives from New Zea- 
land buret through the gates 
to embrace him. 1 said good- 
bye and following the stew- 
ard's torch walked out 
across the Tarmac to climb 
the folding steps into the air- 
craft. 

■ Xkk Haslam flew to ,X:uc 
courtesy of Royal Tanga Air- 
line and .Mr New Zealand 's 
Pacific network. which 
includes Fiji. Tahiti. Western 
Samoa, the Cook Islands and 
Hatcaii. Fares front All Ways 
Pacific (Tel: 0N94ST5757I. 
London Heathrotv to Austra- 
lia and/or A 'etc Zealand with 
unlimited Pacific stopovers 
start at £731. 

■ Further information about 
Niue can be obtained from 
the Tourism Council of the 
South Pacific. 375 Upper 
Richmond Road West. East 
Sheen. London SWN 7NX. 



Symbols of pomp 

Antony Thomcroft enthuses over a visit to Salamanca 
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I f Salamanca does not 
feature on many lists of 
the most beautiful cities 
in Europe it can blame 
its location. Stuck some- 
where in north western 
Spain, mid -way between 
Madrid and Portugal, it is on 
no easy tourist route. It 
demands a detour and 
repays the effort In spades. 

Its attractions are not hid- 
den away. As you approach 
Hip city across the vast Cas- 
t-i uian plain its towers and 
domes soar to meet you. 
proud symbols of past 
wealth and importance. Five 
hundred years ago. Sala- 
manca was one of the intel- 
lectual generators of Europe, 
home to Spain’s first univer- 
sity and the brightest, bold- 
est wip-n of the day. If you 
want to blame anyone for 
America, blame the Domini- 
cans of the monastery of St 
Esteban, They listened to 
Christopher Columbus and 
advised their masters, the 
Christian kings, to finance 
his journey. 

The monastery was not 
forgotten when the wealth 
poured back from the Indies. 
Its facade is embroidered, to 
a height of 60ft in the Plat- 
eresque style, an early 16th 
century stab at baroque, 
with every sandstone block 
covered with biblical scenes, 
qnagfts of saints, and Arabic 
tracery. 

Inside, the cloister blends 
Gothic and Renaissance; the 
church has a resplendent 
baroque altarpiece; and the 
prrfrawpp to the mausoleum 
of great theologians lists the 
intellectual achievements of 
the scholars of Salamanca, 

It is an overpowering, 
haughty, structure, but an 
architect's dream. Undoubt- 
edly, the wain attraction of 
Salamanca is that it was 
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mainly built between the 
15th and the 18tb centuries, 
and then left in peace. If you 
enjoy bittin g on a bench in a 
shaded square watching 
stones, weathered to bur- 
nished gold under bright 
sunlight, take shape as mon- 
asteries and convents, cathe- 
drals - there are two, and 
universities, two again - 
plus noble palaces and myr- 
iad churches, then you will 
fall in love with Salamanca. 

Sometimes the religiosity 
of if all seems oppressively 
monumental, but if yon get 
bored with pomp and ctr- 

Salamanca 
takes its 
history 
and its 
architecture 
casually 

cumstance, the Convent of 
i jig Duefias is at hand to 
reveal the more coulfimp l a- 
tive side of the spiritual life. 
Its cloistered garden is a 
finely set jewel and the 
carved cnTunms of the gal- 
lery above, which mix gar- 
goyles with angels, gro- 
tesques and saints, suggest 
that the nuns sometimes 
allowed their thoughts to 
roam to earthly m atters. 

Salamanca has grown so 
familiar with its religious 
buildings that such curios- 
ities as a Romanesque 12th 
century church, the first 
dedicated to St Thomas a 
Becket. within 20 years of 
his martyrdom, gets hardly a 
mention in the guide books. 
But there are noble man- 
sions, too; one, the 16th cen- 
tury Monterrey palace, is 


still a home of the Dukes of 
Alba, to say nothing of the 
university, with a Plater- 
esque facade which excels St 
Esteban. 

Of course, Salamanca is 
still a university town, so 
you share it with students 
rather than tourists. This 
means that the chief secular 
glory of the city, the Plaza 
Mayor, built in the early 
18th century far bull fights 
and processions, now hums 

to th*> rit ual COUTtship Of the 

young. This vast square is 
not overrestored and retains 
a familiar, used look. The 
arcades are decorated with 
busts of Spain's rulers with 
a catholic liberalism. On one 
pediment is Franco; on 
another King Carlos and 
Queen Sophia. 

The cafes that spill out 
into the wide open space 
only seem expensive by 
Spain's miraculously modest 
standards - you can still get 
a good three course meal 
with wine in the city for 
muter £5 - but after watch- 
ing the people of Salamanca 
going about their unhurried 
business, it can be a cool 
relief to dive into one of the 
hundreds of tapas bare that 
dot the city. 

A quick glance Into the 
tiny interior of most bars 
offers ' the choice .between 
garish student mod e rn ity or 
murky, cosy, antiquity. 
Prices are half those charged 
at the Plaza Mayor caffes and 
most dishes of tapas still 
cost less than £1. A local 
favourite is farinaio. a long 
sausage made of pork fat, 
breadcrumbs and spices, and 
fried in lard. One street, 
Calle Van Dyck, has 50 tapas 
tare - but it is across the 
boulevards in the new town 
and beyond the energy of 
most visitors. 


Salamanca is very hot In 
summer but in spring and 
autumn the city is blissful 
and very peaceful, except on 
Sundays when the local vil- 
lage people come into their 
big city for a paseo around 
the Plaza Mayor. You can 
turn corners in Salamanca 
and come across vistas as 
beautiful and unchanging as 
any in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and more powerful 
with the shock of the unex- 
pected. The city takes its his- 
tory and its architecture 
casually, and although some 
of the deserted medieval 
alleys can seem threatening 
at night, half way down 
a badly lit bar usually 
offers refuge from imagin ary 
fancies. 

It is a good idea to fly- 
drive to Salamanca, spend- 
ing one night in Madrid and 
then breaking the journey 
briefly at El E scoria], the 
gloomy monastery palace 
built in the mountains by 
Phillip n, and Avila, the 
walled medieval city. Both 
are on the way. Alterna- 
tively, fast coaches make the 
trip from Madrid in little 
over two hours. The Melia 
Horus is a new hotel, smart 
and friendly with an amaz- 
ing breakfast buffet, ■ but 
slightly out of town. If you 
are without a car, buses pass 
the hotel for the town centre 
every 15 minutes, and teres 
are under 50p. 

■ Antony Thomcroft trav- 
elled to Spain with Travel- 
scene ( 0181-427 8800) on Iberia 
Atones. He stayed one night 
at She Emperadar Hotel in 
Madrid and two nights at the 
Melia Horus Hotel in Sala- 
manca. Prices for a three- 
night package stm from £308 
a person, and include flights, 
car rental, and bed and 
breakfast accommodation. 
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TRAVEL 


The men IIP 
who did 
not 
march 
away 

Kieran Cooke is deeply moved 
by a journey through the first 
world war battlefields of Flanders 


T erry Middleton 
stands by the 
small white tomb- 
stone of Sapper 
John McCreesh, 
his grandfather and ooe of 
the hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers killed in the first 
world war. 

"I'm not sad to find my 
grandad lying here - just 
very proud. He did not have 
much of a chance in life but 
he died doing what he 
wanted to do and is buried 
alongside his pals.” 

A tour of first world war 
battlefields is a mixture of 
the deeply moving, the 
macabre and the surreal. We 
are in Flanders. Cemeteries 
mark the mud-filled carnage 
of 1914-18. From a distance, 
the tombstones are like sea- 
gulls on a newly ploughed 
field. 

The grim roll of battle 
dead * what Siegfried Sas- 
soon called “the endlessly 
endless names" - is swal- 
lowed up in the eerie mists 
of the Oat plains. 

The story of Sapper John 
McCreesh gives poignancy to 
it all. McCreesh was born in 
1877 near Crossmaglen in 
County Armagh. “He had 
only one eye. was puny and 
illiterate. His mother died 
and his father's new wife 
banished the young boy to 
the farm outhouse." 

In his teens. McCreesh ran 
away to England, eventually 
finding work as a miner in 
County Durham. When war 
broke out. he tried to enlist 
but was turned down 
because of his weak phy- 
sique and his age. Eventu- 
ally. he managed to join the 
Royal Engineers and was 
immediately put to work 
tunnelling under German 
lines. 

"It was a hell of a job." 
says Middleton. "The Ger- 
mans would be tunnelling as 
well and always listening 
out. so there couldn't be any 
noise. Sappers would lie on 
their backs for hour after 
hour, wnrking a pointed 
shovel at the day with their 
feet.” 

McCreesh dug tunnels for 
three years. As the war was 
drawing to a dose, he was 
killed by a German shell. 

The first world war has a 
peculiar fascination. .Some in 
our group, like Middleton. 


had their interest ignited by 
research into family history. 

Others, such as a colonel 
who lost an arm in Northern 
Ireland in the early 1970s. 
wondered how men went on 
fighting in such terrifying 
circumstances. A retired 
couple from Australia kept 
shaking their beads in disbe- 
lief. 

A casino operator from 
Atlantic City Gelt there was 
hope for the fixture after 
hearing a group of British 
schoolchildren reading 
poems at the Thtepval 
memorial on the Somme, 
where 73.000 are listed as 

Captain Paul 
Snook, our 
guide, 

avoided any 
lapse into 
jingoism 

missing in action. Many 
people return every year. 

"It’s a Long Way to Tipper- 
ary’’ and “Pack up Your 
Troubles’’ were played as we 
travelled from battlefield to 
monument to cemetery, but 
Captain Paul Snook, our 
guide and a military man to 
the tips of his highly 
polished shoes, avoided any 
lapse into jingoism. 

“These young men 
thought they were out for 
some glorious adventure - 
they were going to biff the 
Boche and fight the glorious 
fight Instead, they entered a 
world where men were 
slaughtered by machines." 

There are few veterans of 
the war left now. Snook took 
a party round last year. 
"They were on sticks and in 
wheelchairs, but when we 
took them to the battlefield 
they remembered. 

“One old boy was puzzled 
because he could not find 
the Singer sewing machine 
shop in a town he had been 
based in. back in 1917," said 
Snook. 

"And Will, a 98-year-old, 
recalled how he had been 
issued with a bicycle for car- 
rying messages: ‘Bloody use- 
less in all that mud but it 
came in handy for getting 
back to town fast to organise 



Sapper John McCreesh (seated left} was one of the hundreds of thousands of sold ars ItiBad In the first world war 


the three B’s - billet, bath 
and brothel.' * 

Everything on a battlefield 
tour is run with military pre- 
cision. Reveille is at 0700 
hours, cases loaded on the 
bus by 0815. Lunch is an 
hour, not a minute longer. 
After some initial grum- 
blings in the ranks, people 
fell in with arrangements. 
There is something comfort- 
able about structure. A great 
amount was packed into a 
three-day trip. 

Flanders is flat and forbid- 
ding. Standing in the ceme- 
tery at Tyne Cot. the largest 
Commonwealth graveyard in 
the world, it is hard to imag- 
ine any general contemplat- 
ing waging a battle over 
such muddy, hopeless ter- 
rain. Nearly 12.000 or those 
killed in the battle of Pas- 
schendaele are buried at 
Tyne Cot. plus another 


35,000 listed on its walls as 
missing in action. 

Picardy, scene of the battle 
of the Somme, is undulating, 
high-skied and hauntingly 
beautiful There, whole bat- 
talions were virtually wiped 

Early on a 
misty day we 
went to one 
of the 
German 
cemeteries 

out in a single day’s fighting. 
In hours, thousands of 
troops were scythed down. 

As we stood on the battle- 
field the sun shone as it had 
on that fateful morning in 
the summer of 1916. Birds 


chirped in a dear sky. "The 
skylarks were singing as 
they flew heayen wards.” 
said Sassoon. “And un- 
known to them thousands of 
our soldiers were on their 
way there, too." 

The first world war still 
holds its mysteries. Ger- 
many lost at least lm troops. 
Early on a misty morning 
we went to the German cem- 
etery at L an ge mar ck in Flan- 
ders, where more than 40,000 
are buried. Most were in 
their late teens. They had 
appeared out of the fog with 
linked arms, singing - 
pathetically easy fodder for 
the British guns. 

There are monuments to 
the thousands of Austral- 
ians, New Zealanders and 
Canadians who died in the 
war, often in the thick of the 
most savage of battles, but 
there are few who remember 


the other soldiers of empire 
who found themselves dying 
in foreign fields - the Sikhs, 
the Burmese, the West 
Indians, the Senegalese and 
the Chinese, who fought 
with the French. 

Ireland has never acknowl- 
edged the many thousands 
of its countrymen who died 
in France. But Terry Middle- 
ton honours his Irish grand- 
father. the skinny, one-eyed 
miner who battled so hard to 
go to France to fight and to 
die. 

■ Kieran Cooke travelled 
with Holts Tours, Golden Key 
Building, 15 Market St, 
Sandwich, Kent CTI3 9DA. 
Tel: 01304-612248. fax 
01304-614330. A three-day trip 
to Flanders costs from £289 
per person, indudmg three- 
star hotel accommodation, 
half-board, museum entrance 
fees and guiding costs. 
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TIME TO TURN 
TURTLE 

□ Guests at the Hidden 

Harbor motel in the Florida 

Keys may find themselves 
with an unexpected privilege: 
feeding sick turtles. 

The moteTs owner, Richie 

Moretti, retired young and 
wealthy from his business as 
a Volkswagen mechanic In 

Oriando, and bought the 

land as a mooring for his 
launch. 

He soon became aware of 
the fragile ecology of the 
Keys, the string of islands 
stretching south from the 
Everglades nearly to Cuba, 
and of foe mixed blessings 
of tourism. Sea turtles, to 
particular, were having 
trouble, sometimes needing 
flippers amputated after 
tangling with fishing lines. 

Worse, turtles around foe 
world have recently been 
appearing with grotesque 
tumours, which may prove 

fatal by leaving them unable 

to see or excrete, intrigued, 
Moretti kept the motel open, 
bought foe strip joint next 
door, and turned it into a 
turtle hospital - and himself 
into a turtle expert 

Research has shown that 
the tumours are infectious, 
and caused by a herpes-flke 
virus. Moretti suspects a link 
with warming of foa oceans, 
as well as with water 
pollution, if forties can be 
saved by surgery, they are. 
They are then kept in a tank 
imtfl reedy for release In the 

The hBdden Harbor Motel 
(+1 305 743 5376) is at 
Marathon, halfway down the 
Keys. Rooms from $65. 

COLUMBIA 

CELEBRATES 

□ Columbia Is Caltfbmia’s 
best-preserved town from 
foe days of the gold rush - 
and Bke many of Its 
neighbours, and the state 
itself, it is about to celebrate 
its 150th anniversary. 

CaRfomla’s first gold strike 
came in early 1848. 

Mexicans found gold to 
Columbia, north of Sonora, 

In 1850. By 1852, it had a 
population of 5,000. By 
1870. S90m in gold had 
been mined and foe town 
was deserted, until it was 
made a state historic park in - 
1948 and brought back to 
He. 

And so Californians wfll be 
celebrating their 
sesquicentennia] untfl 
September 2000, 150 years 
after statehood was 
achieved, (with gold as foe 
official state mineral), with 
almost 400 events on the 
calendar. 

Among them, Oakland 
Museum win host foe 
biggest ever exhfoltion on 
the Gold Rush; from 
September 19. it will move 
to LA and Sacramento. 

A gold rush race will 
commemorate foe arrival of 
prospectors from all over foe 
world, with tall ships calling 
at San Francisco, Long 
Beach and San Diego. There 
will be living history 
re-enactments at Sutter’s 
Fort in Sacramento, Auburn 


and Johnsvffie, and parades 
In Paradise co mm emorati ng 
the discovery of a $4lb 
nugget (Aprs 23*26). 

And in the Marshall Gold 
Discovery State Historic Park 
in Gotoma- named after 
James Marshall, whose 
strike there stated itaH 
more than 18 countries wffi 
compete in the world gold 
panning championships In. 
October. 

For those who want to 
prospect on foefr cB«n, 
Highway 49 runs along what 
was once goU territory, 
where towns wtth names like 
Rough and Ready, Panamint 
and CopperopoHs sprang up 
and faded away. They could 
invest $5 In Ghost Town 
Adas, (B ox 288, 435 N Roop 
St, SusanviHe CA 96130), 
listing abandoned dreams 
and tost mines by foe score. 
Details from the California 
Division of Tourism, Box - 
1499. Sacramento CA 
95812-1439. 

□ GETTY THERE; 
Reserving a parking spot at 
Los Angeles' new Getty 
Museum can take months. 
But if you’re staying in Long 
Beach, 35 miles away, a 
special Getty Express bus 
win take you there for foe 
(toy, for just $2 return. 
Details: +1 562 591 8753. 

□ GROOM ROOMS: Fancy 
marrying in England? The 
English Tourist Board (+44 
0181-563 3351) suggests 
some venues: Brighton 
Palace Pier, London Zoo, 
football and cricket ground 
Old Traftord (for match of 
the day), foe captain's cabto 
on foe 1860 HMS Warrior In 
Portsmouth, Roman baths at 
Bath, and - for foe bridal . 
train - the National Railway 
Museum in York. 

□ REAL CYPRUS: Instead 
of staying in a high-rise 
Cypriot hotel, you could try a 
traditional village home: 27 
of them, many of historical 
interest, are available to . 
visitors, with an mod cons 
and furnished kitchenettes. 
The Cyprus Tourism 
Organisation on 0171-734 
9822 will send you an 
Agrotourism Traditional 
Holiday Homes brochure. 

□ VIENNA FOR A TENOR: 
See Ptoddo Domingo in the 
leading role in Meyerbeer's 
Le Pmphete in Vienna, in . 
May and June, with JMB 
Travel (01905-425628): two 
nights to a three-star hotel 
near foe opera house from 
£619. 

□ NEW ENGLAND 
combines with Canada’s 
Atlantic coast on a two-week 
Travel pack coach tour, from 
£1,396: can 0990-747101. 

□ ORANG-UTAN 
orphanage is visited on a 
14-day wildlife tour/beech 
holiday with Magic of the 
Orient 01293-537700. 

□ RISE ABOVE Beaune, 
France, in a tethered balloon; 
FFr60. Call Air Escargot +33 
385 87 12 30. 

John Westbrooke 



Lessons in African history 

Christopher McCooey leams about the battles fought throughout KwaZulu-Natal 


The modem face of a land with e turbulent history 


The HuXJuun Ufin*Y 


T he green and pleas- 
ant bills of northern 
KwaZulu-Natal may 
look peaceful today 
but more blood has been 
spilt, more battles fought 
here than anywhere else in 
southern Africa. 

There are numerous muse- 
ums and memorials to the 
men and women who fought 
and died for what they 
believed. Visitors may still 
want to see white rhino and 
surf off Durban's beaches, 
but more people are being 
attracted to the area by its 
turbulent, bloody past 
KwaZulu-Natal is being 
promoted as “the crossroads 

of South African history" 
and "the land of battles”. 
There, the Prince Imperial of 
France was killed, thus end- 
ing the Napoleonic line; 
Mahatma Gandhi was a 
stretcher bearer for the Brit- 
ish; Winston Churchill was a 
war correspondent captured 
by the Boers; and Jan Smuts 
was schooled in the an of 
war. 

Natal was given its name 
by Vasco da Gama, the Por- 
tuguese navigator who dis- 
covered the natural harbour, 
which is now Durban, on 
Christinas day 1497. For the 
□ext three centuries, little 
exploration was done in the 
region and Natal was left to 
its native people who grew 
crops, reared cattle and 
hunted the abundant game. 

The 19th century saw 
sharp rfmng e S hake was the 
man credited with forging a 
disparate collection of tribes 


into the mighty Zulu nation . 
By the time he died, mur- 
dered by / hls half-brothers 
Dingane anil Mhlangana in 
1828. Shaka was already wor- 
ried about the incursions of 
the white men into his 
nation’s territory. Dingane 
became king of the Zulus 
and when the Boers, on their 
Cfreat Trek, came across the 
Drakensberg mountains to 
escape British rule, the 
scene was set far confronta- 
tion. 

At first Dingane made out 

Near Estcourt 
is a memorial 
to those 
lolled in the 
Bloukrans 
Massacre 

that be would allow the trek- 
kers to settle in Natal so 
long as they did not cross 
the Tugela River into Zulu 
land. A deputation of Boers, 
87 men and three youths 
including the 14-year-old son 
of the leader, Piet Relief, 
went to Dingane’s kraaL 
near present-day Iftundi, to 
negotiate terms in February 
i83a 

They were entertained and 
made welcome but Dingane 
then ordered that they be 
taken to a nearby hill. Kwa- 
Matiwane, and executed. 

More killings followed. 
Near Estcourt is a memorial 


to 41 men, 56 women and 185 
children who were killed In 
what came to be known as 
the Bloukrans Massacre or 
The Great Murder. 

Retribution and revenge 
came over the next few 
months and it culmina ted in 
the battle of Blood River, 
east of present-day Dundee. 
The Voortrekkers held a 
strong defensive position, a 
laager protected by a river 
and a deep gully. They also 
had superior fire power - 
rifles as opposed to assegai - 
and so the Zulus were 
beaten. An estimated 3.000 
died - with Voortrekker 
casualties put at three 
wounded. 

However Natalia, as the 
trekkers called their new 
country, did not last long: 
Already the British were 
establishing themselves an 
the coast In 1845, the Boers 
packed their belongings into 
ox carts once again and 
trekked farther into the inte- 
rior to establish the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal. 

Next to clash with the 
Zulus were the British. Who. 
once diamonds and gold 
were discovered, thought 
southern Africa needed a 
new infrastructure to exploit 
the economic potential. A 
confederation seemed the 
answer. The quick- 
est way to implement it 
would be to break the power 
of the Zulus, the strongest of 
the independent black 
groups whose existence 
encouraged resistance else- 
where. 


The British army crossed 
the Tugela. The plan was to 
march on the capital and 
teach the Zulus a lesson. At 
Isandlwana a force of 25,000 
Zulus attacked a column of 

67 officers and 1,707 men. Of 
those. 52 officers and ions 
men were killed. 

Next day, a British army 
outpost on the Tugela at 
Rorke’s Drift was attacked. 
There were 104 officers and 
men and 35 others in the 
side bay. The Zulu force con- 
sisted of 4.000 but, in spite of 

The shock of 
Isandlwana 
meant 

thousands of 
reinforcements 
were sent 

a t t ack i n g for 12 hours, they 
could not overrun the out- 
post Eleven Victoria Crosses 
were awarded, the most for a 
single engagement The 
shock of the Isandlwana 
defeat meant thousands of 
reinforcements were sent 
from Rn g fa nflL 

In July the sarm* year. 
1879. the Zulu army was 
defeated at Ulundi and 
Cetshwayo, the Zulu king , 
was exiled. 

Guns were next fired in 
anger in 1880 in the First 
War of Independence when 
the Zuid A frikaans che 
Republiek (Transvaal) broke 


away from British rule. The 
British soldiers who were 
mar ched from Durban were 
repulsed just north of New- 
castle, on the border 
between Natal and Trans- 
vaaL 

Following the battle of 
Majuba, which the Boers 
won, the Pretoria Conven- 
tion was signed in October 
188L It never proved wholly 
acceptable and led to a sec- 
ond attempt by the Boers to 
break free from British rule. 
The South African war was 
mostly fought in the region 
of Natal that borders the for- 
mer Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. The namw of 
the b attles still resonate - 
Talana, Elanriflfegg fe Lady- 
smith, Colenso, Vaalkrans. 
Sploenkop. Tugela Heights. 
When the guns fell silent 
and the smoke cleared, tbe 
dead were buried where they 
had fallen and the names 
written down an memorials 
that still stand as testimony 
to man’s propensity to settle 
disputes by force of arms. 

■ Bluebird Holidays organ- 
ises scheduled and charter 
flights to South Africa. A 
self-drive tour of KwaZulu 
Natal costs from £799 for nine 
rdahts indudmg flights, car 
rental and B&B. Tel: 0990- 
320011 for South Africa tour- 
ing and holiday brochure. 
Flight only information tel; 
0990-320000. An excellent Bat- 
tlefields Route Guide is 
available five from The Secre- 
tary. Private Bag 2004, Dun- 
dee 3000. RSA. Tel: +27 341 
22121 fax 341 23856. 
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TRAVEL 


T o the untrained 
eye. there was 
not a single ibex 
to be seen on the 
crags above Kan- 
dersteg in the Swiss Alps. 
Those with any sense would 
have high-tailed it to the 
least accessible rocks, for it 

was the first day of the brief 

hunting season. 

The hunters who came 
down to the little restaurant 
at Oberbergli said they had 
spotted some, but they were 
too young to shoot One of 
them propped his rifle with 
telescopic sight beneath a 
beam carved in Gothic script 
with the words: "God is also 
in the Alps. He protects the 
farmer and his beasts.” 

Beasts in this context 
meant cows. Another few 
days and they would be 
driven down from their sum- 
mer mountain pastures to 
the valley, horns adorned 
with flowers, necks heavy 
with bells which, depending 
on the animals’ value, can be 
as big as footballs. 

The sun beat down from a 
deep blue sky. glistening on 
the melting ice of distant 
glaciers. There could have 
been no better day on which 
to appreciate the slow, inexo- 
rable rhythm of Alpine life. 

The village of Kandersteg 
lies at 1,200 metres In Swit- 
zerland's Bernese Oberland. 
It is a modest sM resort, but 
a magnificent base for hik- 
ing. That morning, we had 
ridden the lift to Oeschinen 
at 1,682 metres. The machin- 
ery is new but the wooden, 
sideways-on chairs will be 50 
years old next year. Prom 
there, we continued upwards 
through forest until the Oes- 
chinensee came into view 
below to our right a lake of 
intense blue green and about 
60m deep, walled in by 
mountains. 

A tiny goldcrest, already 
moulting, landed on a 
branch no more than a foot 
away and gazed at us with- 
out fear. The only intrusion 
from the modem world was 
a thunderous bang, which 
sent us running for the pro- 
tection of an overhang. We 
thought it was an avalanche 
because it had snowed that 
week, but it turned out to be 
a jet’s sonic boom, its echo 
ricocheting between the val- 
ley walls. 

We were there to sample 
part of a walk organised by 
the Yorkshire-based tour 
Operator. InntraveL The Oes- 
cbinen route is an after- 
thought, suggested to cus- 
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The Bernese Obsrfand has relatively Mgh ra&ifeH and wafloers are advised to cany waterproofs; Hus is sound advice aavooH 

Hardy and hunted 
in the Swiss Alps 

Roger Bray climbs the walking paths of the Bernese Oberland 


tomers spending their last 
two nights at Kandersteg's 
Hotel Victoria. 

On the main itinerary, 
which crosses three passes 
and was devised with the 
help of the Victoria's owner. 
Casi Platzer. your lpggage is 
driven between hotels. The 
operator does not provide a 
guide, but paths are, for the 
most part, well marked, and 
walkers supplied with 
detailed notes. 

They are also warned that 
Bernese Oberland has rela- 
tively high rainfall and 
urged to take lightweight 
waterproofs. This is sound 
advice, fbr on the first leg of 
a 10-mile hike from Adel* 
boden to Lenk, the usually 
sweeping views from the 
HaJhnenmoos Pass were 
obscured by clinging veils of 
cloud. The temptation to lin- 


ger over lunch in the moun- 
ta intop restaurant was as 
severe as the weather. 

On the descent, water- 
proofs were less important 
than boots which provided a 
good grip. Mud and lush, wet 
grass were a treacherous 
combination. The more hesi- 
tant we became, the more 
likely we were to slip. Before 
long, rather than looking 
around, we were simply con- 
centrating on staying 
upright 

Once in Lenk. the Hotel 
Krone produced a- cheese 
fondue with enough kirsch 
in it to get you breath- 
alysed. 

The next day dawned in 
jubilant contrast We began 
the 1,000 metre dimh to the 
Truttlisberg Pass in high 
spirits. We walked up the 
Wallbaeh Gorge, with its 


. cooling waterfalls, to the 
little wooden Berghaus WaJ- 
3 egg. where we drank coffee 
on a terrace bright with 
petunias and geraniums. 

Whatever the season, 
nothing ran quite match a 
sunny morning in the Alps. 
Hie cobalt blue of willow 
gentian seemed more 
intense, and the wild rasp- 
berries which grew in such 
abundance seemed juicier. 
Hie botanist In our group 
became so consumed with 
enthusiasm he stroked a 
juniper lovingly. Its 
branches embracing a rock 
like a thick head of brushed 
hair. 

With the cloud dispersed, 
we could now see the peak 
Wilds trubeh which, loosely 
translated, rarans a tousled 
head of hair. In one direc- 
tion, the Eiger and the 


MOnch poked their own 
snowy heads over a ridge. In 
the other direction, eagles 
soared. Hus time there was 
nowhere to buy food at the 
top, so we picnicked on a 
grassy slope at 2£38 metres, 
and began the long descent 
in the increasing heat of 
afternoon. 

Our throats as dry as a 
threshing room floor, we 
finally came to Lauenen. the 
Hotel Alpenland and the 
long anticipated pleasure of 
a cold Half litre of draught 
beer. 

■ Inntravel ( 01653-628862 ) 
offers departures on this holi- 
day, which it calls “A Short 
Walk in the Bernese Ober- 
land''. from June 1 to October 
15. Prices for one week, half 
board, start at £465 if you 
drive there yourself, or £643 if 
you fly. 


’he Grand Hotel: 


The Daimler will 
do - at a pinch 

Alan Harrison has his feet warmed in Interlaken 


S uccess, as defined by 
hoteliers in Inter- 
laken. is that in your 
teens you stay at the 
youth hostel, but when you 
have “made it” you stay at 
the Victoria-Jungfrfu Grand 
Hotel and Spa. 

Well, by that definition. I 
have made it. 

It was more than a quarter 
of a century ago when 1 last 
visited Interlaken and its 
youth hostel - although my 
most vivid memory was of 
the snack bar on Interlaken 
Ost station, through finan- 
cial necessity my favourite 
restaurant. 

Times change and 27 years 
later, I am at the other end 
of the tourist spectrum see- 
ing what the town bos to 
offer the more affluent 
traveller. And it is a 
town where spending large 
amounts of money is treated 
as a science. Dozens of jewel- 
lers and luxury gift shops 
vie for your attention, with 
displays of gold, diamond 
rings and watches expensive 
enough to flutter the heart 
and flatten the most portly 
of wallets. 

My wife and I stayed at 
the Victoria-Jungfrau. which 
began life around 150 years 
ago as two hotels. The Victo- 
ria and The Jungfrau were 
built to cater Tor the growing 
numbers of tourists after the 
introduction of steamship 
services on Interlaken's 
Thun and Brienz lakes. 
Local businessman Eduard 
Ruchti built The Victoria In 
1B56 and acquired Hie Jung- 
frau in 1895. 

The Victoria was so named 
in the hope that Queen Vic- 
toria would visit. Alas, she 
did not. But it was possibly 
her loss. The hotel did. bow- 
ever, attract many well- 
known guests and the regis- 
ter for 1877 shows the 
Emperor of Brazil visited, 
followed a year later by 
Mark Twain. 


Our suite comprised a 
large sitting room/diner, a 
double bedroom on a mezza- 
nine floor and, up a second 
flight of stairs, a state-of-the- 
art bathroom and dressing 
area. There was, of course, 
the view of the Jungfrau and 
other mountains and. should 
you tiro of that, there were 
three televisions, including 
one built into the bathroom 
wall. 

Good hotels pay attention 
to detail and I particularly 
appreciated the healed bath- 
room floor that spared my 



feet the shock of cold tiles. 

The Victoria-Jungfrau also 
prorides a selection of pack- 
aged holidays which, again, 
bring the cost down. 

La Terrasse is the hotel’s 
main restaurant and two 
others specialise in regional 
foods and charcoal grilled 
specialities. There are also 
several bars and a night- 
club. 

To help guests get about, 
the hotel keeps a Rolls-Royce 
Phantom, but we were told 
that it was difficult to drive 
in snow and was used only 
between April and October. 
It was no hardship to use the 
replacement Daimler for 


journeys between the hotel 

and station. 

TO balance this luxurious 
lifestyle, the vtetoria-Jung- 
frau offers a huge range or 
fitness and beauty therapy 
facilities. Guests checking in 
for health packages are 
screened by an in-house doc- 
tor before being allowed to 
put an overweight loot on 
the computerised gym equip- 
ment There is also a resi- 
dent dietician who devises 
low calorie/fat/cholesterol 
gourmet diets during your 
stay. 

Wc sampled a low calorie, 
four-course meal starting 
with dried meats and fresh 
fig. pan-fried guinea fowl 
with a leek flan and yellow 
carrot. The main course was 
steamed veal slices, vegeta- 
ble rosti and potato gnocchi. 
The meal ended with lemon 
mousse and mango slices. It 
weighed in at 800 calories, 
19.5g of fat and SFr75 
(C30V 

Where once the British 
came In big numbers to 
Interlaken, they have been 
replaced to a large extent by 
Americans and Japanese. 

Since the lute Emperor 
Hirohito became the first 
Japanese prince to visit 
Europe in 1921. his climbing 
or the Jungfrau still gets a 
mention in Japanese school- 
books, my guide assured me. 
That ascent is emulated by 
many Japanese visitors 
every year. 

■ The Victoria-Jungfrau 
Grand Hotel and Spa CH 
3800 Interlaken +41 33 82 S2 
82 & The cost of Alan Har- 
rison's suite per night was 
SFrl.200 ( £517). but prices 
vary for the 220 rooms all the 
way up to the topof-the-range 
Tower Suite at SFrl.760. 

It also offers incentive pack- 
ages through airlines mainly 
in the US. These cut the cost 
to people prepared to travel 
in groups. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

ITALY 

The ben of Sardinia at the fashionable Hotel 
CaU <fi Volpc phis discounts sc die Pevero 
Golf Gob. 7 nights from ,£1950. fid] board. 
EUROPE BROCHURE 

01 244 897 7 77 

BALI 

The Four Seasons Sayan - s wonderfully 
peaceful and relaxing hideaway. 7 nights in a 
Terrace Suite from ,£1720. meals extra, 
s WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

^ 01 244 897 8 88 

CARIBBEAN 

Carnally stylish and sophisticated - die 
r h arming St. Barths. Stay 7 

nights from £1995. including breakfast. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 

prratmk w*nMrW.flV*n «W MS 


UK TRAVEL 


.3^riTi£jftEf6 Countrjj jHoteL 

f For Bra Ifefc 01929 KZI77 Fhm551>CZ . % 

Me nTPutfA VRvebun, Dorati BH20 SAL 
5 Resunre, 3 Bre* - hdm A Ouatow tab 3$' a 5ff 
A8 lam eiMde Unan Ml tun Ne» Exrqutwn Booms wfdi Eft Ktas. 
Stall 6 mgs nan* many Diau t i fli] BoKBaABjSdf’OaD^ Outages. 
grouHous qefsitrc 


20.000 Hotels 

at best - buy rates ! 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
h*ars vi7i2 Aw PM Mm, Ohu on irb atm. an 



FRANCE 




In Gascony SW France 

entire fortified village 13c. 

TO LET 

on a weekend, weekly or monthly basis 
comprising II beautiful furnished houses 
with an overall capacity for 51 guests. 

Rare and genuine ambiance in a beautiful landscape 

, Contacts • 

TMi 1*331 562 689501 Fax; (33) 247 320252 
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AC guR pORDOGNE- Supeib 0oB 
, ta rental Wm P* m . 1 
tU aos couiaa tanpte* «*•> P 00 *- 
l hwmwii and dub house 
as In die Donteon® 


DORDOGNE -V price is n« critical but 
quality is. rfnjj Kan Todman tor 
an ancocBiongS chateau and Manor 
House. Tel: t33 653249608, for 
,33688578251 


SPAIN 


LUXURY 

SPAIN 

tN OUR I«* PAGE 


l ST. TROPE Vitas & 
ih poce, mod stalled a 
b. Pn«*s. ST. Tropet 
Dordogne. <**<** V™ 
aglons. The baa pmpertM 
French Chapters' wow 
;0 17156S3635 

-StftuUdeWinceregWt 

waned N*»P I*™****; 

grow pWnw Wig pool, 
we dens: 20 «*w nm 
1 . Sept 30th. 0171 4flB 


L " of Europe brochure | 

01244 897 777 I 

A.WTA V I TU ATOL 2«M A 

WALK rtOMYOtffiDOORInBpa«aseUar 
same* Stapta castas in uhw * U 
Gflfflw a- Slee p 2M. From £85 pit 
01788822733 

AUSTRALIA 

UUHXIE AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND A 

“Stotati »» 1“ «P*«“ » 

treate CM » rotawtHW hroaw M. 

0U» *2255. AETOVST® 


For ccrnp.inrrir: direct uccc'ir. 
to !!••* world'. 1 . id'.' hoSi'il computer 


HOTEL RESERVATION SERVICE 


CORNWALL Farm Cotages. Hasted 
indoor pod. Sauna. Gems* Hoorn. 
Open a* yea. 01 568 7721 41 


FAR EAST 


Rnwglrnk & Kofi Samn i 
3 va IMPERIAL QUEENS PARK 
, H ad IMPERIAL BOAT HOUSE 
riunttMpp* 


2 BN RETZ CARLTON 
t Jots PANGKOH LAUT RESORT 

ftwnCMpp* 




CRUISING 

The rrtmnrii of a mratkal fcand! 
- Utdoo-CadeLau 
Qsuhuij Wtyage - 1 1 Dec *99. 

_JR*tartWgpficw 
SatliriiEfr awd SAfag via 
MaA* Mi Mil Sp«* M»ef Mao Occm 
Scctppjwa*!. U> imgnM d^i *f InwayU 
Htghdoyx Travel - 
TkU D181 MS 2843 


VILLAS 

The Blue Book 

The definitive guide to 
villas in the Algarve 
Cote d'Azur and MoxbeHa 

PAL MER 

PARKER 

AS Have poaR mcada, two cm 
and some have texmia courts 
Few an cheap 

01494 812002 

Inspired Villa Holidays 

from luxury operators 
tailored to your requirements. 
From honeymoon hideaways 
ro exclusive choreotu. 
let us find your ideal retreat. 

Cafl CtareHemingat 
OUT OF THE BLUE travel 
Tat: 0181 516 6510 Ftoc 0181 516 E511 

BEST PRIVATE HOLDAY HOUSES in 
dta Med tau r a ne on . very comtortabta, 
»dinri*ifl pools, household siafl. Sotfi 
HutcNns 3 Rosts Sutherland 
tat: 0171 207 6858/0171 207 1527 
tae 01 Bl 26S 4538 


ITALY 



Tel 0171 272 5469 
I a \ o l " I is i s i 


TUSCANY A THE AMALFI COAST 
V*SBi tarohouBas A oparenena. many 
uAh pools, nual staffed. Tuscany, 
Urrtaia. Portano ACapri, Romo. 
Ftorance, Varies. The beat propotiss are 
In the Bshn ChspieKS* colour brachuns. 
tWaphona ;D171 5883838 

TUSCAN FARMHOUSE WHl kwrfyviewrf 
tha see, afec othar vBaa on Ma wBd end 
bearfU cow (as north at Rons. 
Eacn tended By VRas Mpsriarto. Tfefc 
0181 B87 0919 Rbc 0181 7478343 


CORSICA 

EXiSL.ChdoeofmfnMta.apis.^’tutw. 

tar HA dnct Bghts. Contact your 
0B««arma Cerataanspsdtabnbtiritms 
Vsmsy 0171 m 8877. PtOf bonded 
ABTAV688RAT0L3S84 


Travel Supplement 

May 9 1998 


Do you have a holiday home, apartment, 
condominium or yacht to let in 1998? 

Why not advertise to over X million wealthy Weekend FT readers 
in our 16-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on 
May 9 1998, from as little as £27 + VAT. 

Our travel journalists will be covering holiday options across 
the globe including this year's Mediterranean hotspots, 
a variety of golfing holidays, and much much more. 

So, wherever and whatever your holiday home is, 
this supplement will be the perfect place to adertise. 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
Free 6 week reader reply service 


Price: 


£700 per advertisement f+VAT) 


St Tropez 

South of France 


4 bed apartment m 
luxury development 

* Bar and Restaurant * 
• Swimming Pool • 

£7,000 per week 

Available: May-Sept 


Colour 

Photo 


= £700 (+VAT) 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£48 per column cm (colour) (-VAT) 

F Soushqf France ^ 

ST TROPEZ 

♦ 4 bed apnnment In 
luxury development 
4 Bar and Restauarant 
♦ Pool 

Available: May-Sept. 

£7,000 per wk. 

Tel: *44 171 873 3576 

eg. 4cm = £152 \+VATi 


Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£9 per line {mm 3 lines) (+VAT) 

SOUTH OF PRANCE, ST TROPEZ. A 
bed apsrtmert m ta dovetopmom. Pad. 

Bar. Rflstauram. AvoSabto Uoy-Sept. 

£7.000 pVf Wax 0171 873 3576. 

eg. 4 lines = £36 { + VAT) 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
or call; +44 171 873 3576 

no later than April 24 1S98 

.................................. - ........................... .... i 

Advertisement Booking Form 


Dsytime Teteptione 

Please book - — (size of ad) at 0 cost of £. 


least of ad) 


Payment by; 

AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The Financial Times) ’delete as applicable 


Credit cart number 


Exp date .... 


LUXURY CRUSES by but ipad-rfl 
. Santana of wihanuaiurtB on owy outa 

free i«t ion or oawsr cmmc a 

VdySflWUd W01 445 tms, . 


BALEARIC 

BEAUTIFUL VILLAS poob h tata A 

Majorca, In trapo* tocakros. most 
■■Bad. f*» but poporOac are In Ida 
SparicitOEtaeiEroolDiirbRxbure. 
Itaephona: 01 71 503634 


Signature — - - — 

Please send or fax this form together with your advertisement to: 

Dominique Moseley, Rnanoai Times. One Southwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL to reach us by April 24, 1998. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



Senegalese woman seSng vegetables, cereals and spices: what did it matter that I did not recopilse most of Item? 


First, catch your chicken 

Nicholas Woodsworth fasts before he feasts on one of Africa's more elaborate cuisines 


T hese days they use 
watches. In the past 
they waited until the 
difference between two 
cotton threads - one 
white, one black - became visible 
at sunrise and invisible at sunset. 
But both methods achieve the 
same goal* ever since Islam came 
to West Africa in the 10th century 
the Moslem faithful have observed 
a dawn-to-dusk fast in the holy 
month of Ramadan. 

Surely it must be a difficult time, 
I remarked to Mamadou as, with 
his second wife, we sat in bis home 
waiting for dinner. Wife number 
one - an older, more experienced 
cook - had long been busy in the 
kitchen, a room from which tempt- 
ing odours now wafted. 

With the sun sinking slowly into 
the Atlantic Ocean off the city or 
Dakar. I could see Mamadou glanc- 
ing at his watch with increasing 
frequency, listening to the kitchen 
sounds of pots and pans with grow- 
ing anticipation. Obviously, for 
Mamadou, the sinking of the sun 
was altogether too leisurely an 
affair. 

Yes. it teas difficult, he admitted. 
But for the Senegalese - food lov- 
ers and the creators of one of 
Africa's more elaborate cuisines - 
there was a hidden pleasure. Not 
eating, Mamadou laughed, makes 
food all the more pleasurable when 
it finally comes. 

Along the Atlantic coast of West 
Africa that pleasure centres on 
fish. As we talked, we tucked at 
last mto huge dishes of ti ban dkn 
- hand-rolled balls of fish, browned 
in groundnut oil and simmered on 
a bed of tomatoes, onions and 
aubergines, the whole generously 
seasoned with chilli peppers. 

Mamadou is lucky*, he works at 
the Dakar fishing port Any Sen- 
egalese who cannot cat some form 


of rice and fish at least once a day, 
he assured me, is an unhappy man. 

My own Senegalese favourites, 
yassa poulet and maffe. are not 
from the sea at alL Yassa poulet is 
made of grilled chicken and onion- 
rings heavily marinated in lime 
juice and hot peppers (the chicken, 
preferably, is not one of those 
tough and stringy village birds 
known as poulet bkyclette for their 
speed and the need to catch them 
from a bicycle). Mafft a delicious 
west African cousin of Indonesian 
sate, is beef stewed with a thick, 
spicy sauce of ground peanuts and 
millet 

It is all a far cry from the primi- 
tive fare we commonly believe 
African food to be. Even the admi- 
rable and normally level-headed 
Larousse Gastranamique endorses a 
primeval, jungly. Tarzan school of 
cooking approach. 

“The cuisine of the countries of 
Black Africa," It nates, "Is little 
known in Europe, since it calls for 
ingredients which are difficult to 
obtain elsewhere. These include 
meats (buffalo, zebra, camel, snake, 
monkey and even elephant, hippo- 
potamus and lion, which are now 
protected species)..." 

Larousse goes on to single out 
among other West African dishes, 
“ragout of viper in Cameroon, croc- 
odile tail in Burkina Faso, monkey 
kebabs in Casamance (Senegal), 
camel with yams in Mali." 

1 am not sure when Larousse 's 
researcher last tromped through 
the kitchens of Africa, but he must 
have left his solar toupee at home 
- he sounds s unstruck and delir- 
ious. Rural Africans may indeed 
continue to cook on wood Ores and 
traditional three-legged pots. But 
lion meat? Zebra? To dap eyes on 
such beasts these days African vil- 
lagers would have to travel to the 
nearest city zoo. 


Sobering up a bit, Larousse goes 
on to say that the basic African 
dish is made of two elements: first, 
a ragout or sauce combining meat 
and vegetables, and second, either 
a starchy food - cassava, yam and 
plantain - or a cereal, rice, sor- 
ghum or millet 

Anyone who has ever tried fou- 
fou, gooey, sticky balls of pounded 
cassava dipped into a spiced sauce 
with the bare hands, will deny that 
African food resembles western 
food at alL But in its basic meat- 


This was a food 
ambush 
sub-Sahaian 
style, a pitiless 
assault on 
hungry travellers 
executed with 
lightning speed 


potatoes-and-two-veg approach 
daily African cooking is not so far 
removed from daily western cook- 
ing. 

Africans are also like westerners 
in another respect - they are invet- 
erate snackers. Travellers cannot 
sit far five minutes cm a bus or a 
train without pulling from some 
inner pocket a stash of nuts, some 
fruit, or a handful of dried seeds. 
Perhaps it is because they develop 
the habit early. Babies do not need 
an inner pocket for snacks at all - 
even on the roughest of roads or 
the most crowded of trains, they 
are never long separated from their 
mothers' breasts. 

So important is staying well-fed 
on longer trips, in fact, that travel- 


lers are granted divine dis panm. 
tion from fasting during Ramadan. 
Such, at least, was the explanation 
I received from a Koranic school 
student as, wideeyed, I rode the 
Dakar-to-Bamako express not long 
after my meal with Mamadou. 

Fast asleep as we slowly pulled 
into the first hot and dusty rail 
stop on our way east I awoke- to 
the sound of confused war- 
whooping. 

Gazing with alarm out of the 
window, 1 saw scores of excited 
locals running alongside the still- 
moving train. But this was not an 
attack by hostile Apaches in the 
American West This was a fast- 
food, ambush sub-Saharan style, a 
pitiless assault on hungry travel- 
lers executed with lightning speed 
and precision. 

In no time, clamouring vendors 
were passing charred river-fish, 
sundry grilled animal organs, 
green bananas, calabashes of goat's 
milk and a dozen other delicacies 
through the carriage windows. 
Soon everyone had something to 
chew, crunch or sip. It was an over 
In minutes. As the train pulled out 
and I fell asleep again, it was silent 
once more but for the contented 
sounds of hungry diners. 

There was no falling asleep a few 
days later in Segou, a town 1,056 
miles (1,700 kms) inland an the 
banks of the wide, blue-green. River 
Niger. Unlike the now-you-see- 
them. now-you-don't markets of 
the rail and bus stations I had 
passed through, Segou ’s weekly 
market took up most of the town, 
lasted all day, and was much too 
hectic for sleep. 

The evening before. I had 
watched 100-ft pirogues, the grace- 
ful craft of the Niger, arrive in 
Segou from distant villages up and 
down the river. Pennants stream- 
ing in the breeze and loaded to the 


gunwales with market-goers and 
cargo, the; discharged mountains 
of millet and sugar cane, sacks of 
rice and peanuts, baskets of toma- 
toes and strong-smelling dried fish. 

I skipped breakfast and by dawn 
the next day was in the heart of 
the market, a humming, milling, 
frantic maw of humanity. Evsi the 
market women themselves, dressed 
in flowing robes printed with 
bright fish and tassled maize and 
melons, were a feast Stir the eyes. 

What did It matter that I did not 
recognise most of the roots, the 
seeds, the spices on sale? I shall 
never use such condiments as 
dried baobab leaves or powdered 
mango pits myself, but it is a 
wonder to walk through entire 
streets fragrantly filled with such 
things. 

Provencal markets may have 
better produce; Tuscan markets 
may be more picturesque. E-Marts 
may be cleaner. But for sheer drive 
and energy, nothing beats an 
African market By 10 am, I was 
tired out and retreated from the 
outdoor heat to the dim shade of 
the Hotel-Restaurant l'Auberge. 

Here, under slowly swirling 
ceiling fans, I retreated into 
Segou’s French colonial past I was 
indeed in Mali, but to blazes, I 
thought, with camel and yams. 
You can get cafe-au-lait in 
l'Auberge, and baguettes as good as 
any in Paris. 

The service, though. Is not quite 
as fast The order seemed to take 
forever, and I grew more and more 
impatient as the minntes passed. 

Then I remembered what 
Mamadou had told me about 
African patience, and sat back with 
a sigh of happy anticipation. 
Morning baguette or evening fish, 
it is all the same - not eating 
makes food all the more 
pleasurable when It finally comes. 


Top 


chef, 
true grits 

Giles MacDonogh samples food 
from the American South 


A sk a Southerner 
what makes 
southern food tick 
and he'll tell you 
“grits". Ask him to define 
{pits and you may be sorry 
you ever asked. 

First there's "hominy”. 

which is coarse-ground, 
hulled -and treated maize. 
Grits are the refined mani- 
festation - more in keeping 
with the genteel, old town of 
Charleston. In their normal 
form, grits are like runny 
polenta, a close relative to 
the north Italian standby; as 
one' authority puts It, “kis- 
sing cousins”. 

In South Carolina the 
natives like “shrimp and 
grits", by which they mean 
prawns and grits, and she- 
exab soup, both of which rely 
cm the plentiful crustacean 
life which skulks in the est- 
uaries and creeks around the 
city. 

The other local staple has 
all but disappeared; Carolina 
Gold rice was one of the 
commodities which finan ced 
the beauties of Charleston 
before tiie town was nobbled 
by the north after the civil 
war. 

Now it is commercially 
available from just one 
source: Tumbridge Planta- 
tion, where part of the 
Income goes towards the 
upkeep of the church. 

Anyone wanting to sample 
the rice, or what are called 
“heirloom foods" in these 
parts, should dine at Anson 
(+1 803 577 0551). the 
Charleston restaurant which 
keeps tiie keenest eye on the 
region's history. 

I went to Charleston in the 
middle of last month to 
attend the sixth year of the 
annual "Salute to Southern 
Chefs”. This was a little less 
about southern food than it 
was about the leading cor- 
dons bleus who keel their 
pots In the old South, 
between ' Maryland and 
Texas. 

Our host was Bob Wag- 
goner, chef at the Charleston 
Grill in the Charleston Place 
Hotel. Waggoner has an 
interesting history. Still only 
35 years old, he has spent 10 
of his working years in 
France, chiefly in Burgundy. 
When he was just 20 he vol- 
unteered to work for nothing 
in a French kitchen. His 
boss found him a chopping 
board at Le Vieux Moulin, at 
BoujUand, near Beaune. 

This set the pattern for the 
next three years; Waggoner 
did unpaid Iocums taking in 
such famous gastronomic 
shrines as Lamelolse, 
Charles Barrier. Pierre Gag- 
mare, Gerard Boyer and 
Marc Meneau. After a year 
in Caracas, he returned to 
France and for the first time 
was paid to cook at the 
famous old relais, the Hotel 
de la Poste in Avallon, 
which was one of the most 
important tables in France 
just after the second world 
war. 

He stayed there for three 
years, lobbing the odd sun- 
dried tomato into dishes, but 
otherwise spuming Amir i, 
can eclecticism in favour of 
Burgundian classicism. A 
rich friend then bought him 
a restaurant in Auxerre, on 


the other side of the Morvan. 
which he called -the Monte 
Christo. There he was able 
to produce his very own 
style of cooking until the 
economic climate worsened 
with the Gulf War and the 
friend was forced to cut his 


Waggoner remained In 
France. He returned to taka 
charge of the kitchens at Le 
Vieux Moulin. The economy, 
however, refused to improve, 
takings dwindled and Wag- 
goner eventually realised it 
was ti™* to come home. 

After initial disappoint- 
ment in Florida, Waggoner 
found himself the place he 
wanted at the Wild Boar in 
Nashville. Only the death of 
the owner obliged him to 
look elsewhere. For under a . 
year now, he has been exer- 
cising his talents at Charles- 
ton’s best hotel. 

It was a meal prepared by 
Waggoner which kicked off 
the festival. Despite, his 
fierce affir mation - “1 am as 
French as they get” - it.was 
clear that the management 
wanted a few “modern 
American” touches in its bid 
to make its man the Deep 
South's counterpart to a star 
chef such as Dean Fearing in 
Dallas. The result was an 
amuse-gueule of prawns with 
pineapple and coriander: for 
me a nightmare dish, but 
well in keeping with Ameri- 
can tastes. 

T he meal rallied. '. 
There is always a 
tendency to go into . 
too much detail 
about the ingredients (they 
will be listing the salt and 
pepper next), but a lobster 
tempura with lemon grits 
and minia ture white aspara- 
gus was a highly successful 
sophistication of the local ' 
standby. The most Burgun- 
dian - and the best - .dish, 
that night was a young 
pigeon pie made rich with 
duck amfit and fresh morels. 

The following evening all 
12 invited chefs had the 
chance to show their mettle. . 
jimmy Sneed of The Frog . 
and Redneck in Richmond, 
Virginia, impressed me with - 
his soft-shell crab cakes 
made from very fresh crab; 
Gerry Klaskala of Canoe in 
Atlanta cooked some spicy 
prawns with cucumber and 
cous-cous, which sadly 
defeated the wine; Jeffrey 
Buben of Vidalia in Wash- 
ington. DC, prepared a deli- 
cious ragout of roast lobster 
with morels and country 
ham; and Guillaume Burton 
of the Wild Boar In Nashville 
got full marks for the mag- 
nificent presentation of his 
braised pot roast 
The prize that night went 
to the home team, however. 
Waggoner made a simply 
outstanding dish from 
lambs' sweetbreads with 
humble Carolina grits. I 
think somehow a fistful of 
fresh-chopped truffles must 
have helped. 

■ Giles MacDonogh flew 
with Delta Airlines via 
Atlanta to Charleston and 
stayed at Charleston Place, 
rooms from $325 (£195). Prices 
at the Charleston Grin range 
from $47 to $80. Reservations 
on +1 803 722 4900. 


T he question 
“English or Conti- 
nental?" is usually 
pnt to hotel guests 
at the breakfast table. But 
at The Sand gate, three miles 
along the coast from Folke- 
stone. Kent, 1 was asked 
what I wanted for breakfast 
as I checked In at 6.15pm. 

This is because every 
morning the hotel bakes Its 
own croissants, brioches and 
pains on chocolat - and Its 
owners do not want to dis- 
appoint any of their custom- 
ers. 

I should have realised 
then that the Sandgate’s 
roots are French. Although 
Zara Glcqnean, (reception- 
ist, cashier, barmaid and, as 
I discovered when I went for 
a walk at 8am. the parson 
who makes np the bar's log 


Kentish cooking, French flavour 

Nice food - but if you are spending the night, bring earplugs, says Nicholas Lander 
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flre) Is from Sandgate, her 
husband Samy, who is the 
chef and patlssier, was born 
and brought np in a village 
in the M us cadet vineyards 
of the Loire. 

Over the past three years, 
the Gicqueaus have trans- 
formed the hotel and restau- 
rant In the smart part of a 
small seaside town known 
for its antique shops. 

Now it stands comparison 
with anything immediately 
on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Everything about the 
hotel looks French. The 
small dining room with only 
eight tables is lined with 
p ainting s of chateaux, vine- 
yards and Loire fishing 
scenes. 

The restaurant’s entire 
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brigade wishes yon ’bon 
appetit ' on the mean. The 
engrossing wine list refers 
to all the producing coun- 
tries by their French names 
and even offers a glass of 
champagne as a dessert 
wine 6 la francaise. The 
maim d' is unquestionably 
French, too. It is, however, 
the engaging presence of the 
French waiter and waitress, 
who look too young to be 
served in a bar let alone 
pouring wine, who stop this 
restaurant bring too forma], 
too French. 

Reading the menu in front 
of the fire, it was impossible 
to ignore Gicqueau’s love of 
the sea - aD the more so 
since the dining room has a 
sea view. Good impressions 
were quickly reinforced by a 
plate of superior amuses 
gueules comprising warm 
salmon mousse, crab rounds 
and anchovy sticks which 
came with our aperitifs. Of 
the six starters, four incor- 
porate fish while the other 
two use foie gras - one as a 
ballottne with a truffle 
salad, the other served 
warm with pain d 'apices. 

There is, in addition, a 
thin potato tart topped with 
salmon, caviar and cream: a 
gr atia of langoostines on a 
bed of artichokes and two 
scallop dishes, one a salad 



The Gfcqueaus: ranting a French hotel hi England 


with Jerusalem artichokes, 
the other Incorporating that 
magical combination of 
potato and blade, truffle. I 
chose three plump scallops 


gathered off nearby Rye 
which were quickly grilled, 
sliced and staffed with slices 
of Perigord truffle resting 
on a pnTOe of potato. The 


scallops were surrounded by 
yet more diced truffles. Sen- 
sitively served in a dosed 
dish which allowed none of 
the truffles’ exquisite aroma 
to escape, this was a sensa- 
tional first course. 

The meat main courses 
have classic roots: noisettes 
of venison with a poivrade 

sauce; Highgrove lamb from 

Prince Charles’s estate 
served with beans, salsify 
and thyme; and that nmch- 
neglected culinary treat, 
tonrnedos Rossini, using 
Aberdeen Angus beef. 

There are almost twice the 
number of fish to meat 
dishes: monkfish wrapped in 
bacon Is served with shal- 
lots and a red wine sauce; 
sea bass is braised with 
chicory and a light onion 
sauce; and a very firm, fresh 
fillet of turbot had been 
given a scale of the thinnest, 
crispiest potatoes with a 
langomtine sauce. There 
was also the classic nags of 
lobster and a sole Vincent 
Bourei, named after a lead- 
ing French chef of the 1950s. 

The wine list, although 
predominantly French, is far 
more user-friendly than 
most wine-lists one finds in 
France. Instead of. starting 
with tiie classic regions at 
disconcertingly high prices, 
it opens with a cultured 


stroll through those areas 
that produce food-flattering 
wines such as the Loire, 
Alsace and Beanjolals. and 
offers the top producers — 
Dagneneau, Trimbach. Joly 
and Claude Brancfaereau - 
at most reasonable cost 
The bedrooms overlooking 
The Esplanade and the sea 
are small but comfortable 
and the only fault I could 
find with breakfast - the 
orange juice- was freshly 
squeezed and strained, the 
coffee strong and the crois- 
sants perfect - was the use 
of commercial jams. 

This short ent is Far too 
common in holds and seems 
unnecessary now that 

Britain boasts so many 
artisanal jam-makers who 
will supply by post 
En route to the train sta- 
tion, my taxi driver 
explained why I had not 


slept wefl. When It was built 
in the 1880s, The Esplanade 
most have provided an 
invigorating sea walk for. 
men and and women in their 
finery. 

Today The Esplanade pn£ 
vides a straight ran for 
Folkestone’s growing band 
of boy car and bike racers. 
This ran starts In Folkes- 
tone city centre and ends at . 
the sea wall by the Hotel 
Imperial in Hythe and, in 
spite of intermittent 
attempts, the local police 
seem powerless to stop 
them. If you do stay at The 
Sandgate, and you want to 
sleep as well as yon will 
have eaten, take a pair of 
earplugs. 

■ The Sandgate Hotel and 
£& Terrasse Restaurant, The 
Esplanade. Sandgate. Folke- 
stone, Kent CT20 3DY. Tel: 
01303-220444, fax 220496. Set 
hmch and set dinner £19.50 
weekdays. £28.50 at week- 
ends; a la carte £35. The 
hotel’s 15 rooms cost from £59 
to £69 per double room per 
night including breakfast 
Closed Mondays. 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 

Rijksmuseum 

Tel: 31-20-673 2121 

p™m«Tt Prints: serving as a source of 

lns P* ra t J on to craftsmen, artists and 

patrons, these prints provided 

irrf0 ™ ati0f1 about the fashions and 

designs of other cultures. This selection 

is accompanied by related objects such 

as furniture and silverware; ends 

tomorrow 

OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Ret Muziekttieater 
Tel: 31-20-551 8911 

Wozzedc by Berg. Wim Trompert directs 
a revival of Wilty Decker's 1994 
production, with designs by Wolfgang 
Gussman. With the Netherlands 
Philharmonic conducted by Hartmut 
Haenchen; Apr 19, 21. 24 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

PhBhanmonio 

Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: conducted 

by Roger Norrtngton In works by Haydn 

and Knussen; Apr 20, 21, 22 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper 
Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
La Sylphide: revival of a production 
designed by David Walker and directed 
by Peter Schaufuss, after August 
BoumonvQle; Apr 18 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 
Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

• Parsifal: by Wagner. New production 
conducted by Christian Thielemann in a 
staging by Gdtz Friedrich; Apr 19 

• Der Prinz von Horn burg: by Henze. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann In a 
staging by Gdtz Friedrich; Apr 24 

Staatsoper rater den Linden 

Tel: 49-30-2035 4555 
wvm.slaatsoper-berSn.org 
Die Masters! nger von N Dm berg: by 
Wagner. Harry Ku pier's new production 
is conducted by Daniel Barenboim and 
Sebastian Wergle; Apr 19 

■ BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERT 

Symphony Hafl 

Tel: 44-121-212 3333 

I vo Pogorefich: recital by the pianist of 

works by Rachmaninov. Granados, 

Prokofiev, Schumann and Chopin; Apr 23 

■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS 
Orc h es tr a Hall 
Tot 1-312-294 3000 
www.cfScagosymphony.org 

to Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Donald Runnides in works 
by Wagner, Haydn, P8rt and Britten. With 
cello soloist John Sharp; Apr 18, 21 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
American premiere of Carter's Clarinet 
Concerto, conducted by Pierre Boulez 
with clarinet soloist John Bruce Yeh. The ' 
programme Is completed by Mahler's 
Symphony No. 1 In D Major; Apr 23, 24 

EXHIBITION 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tek 1-312-443 3600 
www.artk^sdu 

Gift, Bequest, and Purchase: A Selection 
of Textile Acquisitions 1993-1997; 

Including 15th and 18th centuy 
needlework from Germany and England, 
Cambodian weavings, and 20th century 
works; from Wednesday until Jul 26 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 

Humtebaek 

Tek 45-4919 0719 

wwwJouisiana.dk 

Francis Bacon: major retrospective 
including loans from around the world; to 
Apr 28 

■ FLORENCE 

OPERA 

Maggio Muacate Fforenffno 
Tel: 39-55-211158 
www.maggto8orBndno.com 
The Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk 
District by Shostakovich. New 
production by Lev Dodin, conducted by 
Semyon Bychkov; Teatro Com unale; Apr 
21,24 

■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERT 
Alto Oper 
Tek 49-59-134 0400 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
conducted by Nikolaus Harnoncourt in 
works by Schubert. Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. With violin soloist Thomas 
Zehetmair; Apr 21 _ 

■ GENEVA 

CONCERT 

Victoria Half 

Tel: 41-22-3170017 

Orchestra dfi la Tonhalle da Zurich: 

conducted by David Zlnman h works by 

Bartok and Mahler, With vioGn soloist 

Viktoria Muilova; Apr 22 

■ HELSINKI 

OPERA 

Finnfeh National Opera 

TO: 358-9-4030 2211 

The Magic Flute: by Mozart. New_^ 

production by Swerfish director Etienne 

Glaser designed by Peter THIberg. 

SartbyMIKto Franck; Apr 24 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Royal Festival Had 
Tek 44-171-960 4242 



Dame Judl Dench as Esme in ‘Amy's View* by David Hare, which c om pletes its run at London’s AJdwych Theatre to ni gh t 




• London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Ben-Hur. Projection of the 1925 film with 
live performance of Carl Davis’s Score, 
conducted by the composer; Apr 18 

• English Chamber Orchestra: 
conducted by Pinchas Aukenman in 
works by Dvorak and Mozart, with piano 
soloist lyuko Nakamichi, and by Shuntaro 
Sato in Bartok’s Viola Concerto, with 
Zukerman as viola sototet; Apr 20 

• PhHharmonia Orchestra: conducted by 
Mikhafl Ptetnev in works by Berikxz and 

'■ Tchaikovsky. With mezzo-soprano Jean 
Rigby; Apr 21 

• Orchestra of the Age of 
Enlightenment conducted by Sir Simon 
Rattle in works by Mozart, Berilaz and 
Beethoven. With mezzo-soprano Ann 
Murray; Apr 22 

• The Royal Opera: Parsifal, by Wagner. 
Concert performance, conducted by 
Bernard Haitink. The title role is sung by 
Pttcida Domingo; Apr 23 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery 

Tek 44-171-839 3321 
Henry Moore and the National Gallery: 
celebration of the centenary erf Moore's 
birth, consisting of a selection of has 
favourites among the Gallery’s holdings; 
to May 31 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-300 8000 
Holy Russia: icons and the Rise of 
Moscow 1400-1600. 50 rarely exhibited 
loons lent by Russian museums are the 
centrepiece of this exhibition, which also 
includes 16 manuscripts; to Jun 14 

Tate Gaflery 
Tek 44-171-887 8000 
Bonnard (1867-1947): major retrospective 
of the French painter, comprising mors 
than 100 works including landscapes, stlD 
Itfes, a series of nudes and several 
self-portraits; to May 17. then transferr in g 
to New York 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tek 44-171-838 8500 
The Power of the Poster including 
classic images from the 1880s and 1890s 
as well as the work of contemporary 
designers and agencies. Ranging from 
Toulouse Lautrac to the Wonderbra' 
advert, many of these designs win be 
instantly famBfar; to Jul 26 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Tek 44-171-532 8300 
La BohSme: by Puccini. Steven Pintioffs 
production is revived by Barry Atkinson 
and Frances Moore, and conducted by 
Alex Ingram; Apr 21, 23 

theatre 

AJdwych Theatre 

Tek 44-171-416 6003 
Amy's View, by David Hare. West End 
transfer .of the National Theatre’s 
production, directed by Richard Eyre, 
with Judl Dench (above) and Samantha ' 
Bond; the last night is tonight 

Almeida Theatre 

Tek 44-171*59 4404 

The Iceman Cometh: by Eugene O’NeilL 
Howard Davies' production stars Kevin . 
Spacey, Rupert Graves and Clarke Petera 

Barbican Theatre 
Tet 44-171-636 8891 


to Hamlet by Shakespeare. Matthew 
Warchus directs this production of a 
vigorously cut text, with Alex Jennings In 
the title role 

• Much Ado About Nothing: by 
Shakespeare. With Alex Jennings and 
Siobhan Redmond, directed by Michael 
Boyd 

Gielgud Theatre 

Tek 44-171-494 5065 

Things We Do for Love: written and 

directed by Alan Ayckbourn. 

Starring Jane Asher and Stephen Pacey 

Lyric S ha fte sb ury 

Tab 44-171-494 5045 

Closer written and directed by Patrick 

Marber. West End transfer after a sell-out 

run at the National Theatre 

National Theatre, Cottesloe 

Tek 44-171-452 3000 
Not About Nightingales: by Tennessee 
WIGams. Rarely performed early work, 
directed by Trevor Nunn and starring 
Corin Redgrave as the psychotic warden 
of a prison fri which four men were 
baked to death in 1938 

National Theatre, Lyttelton 
Tek 44-171-452 3000 
The Invention of Love: the protagonist of 
Tom Stoppard’s new play is the poet and 
classical scholar A E Housman, played 
by Paul Rhys and John Wood. Directed 
by Richard Eyre and designed by 
Anthony Ward 

Royal Court Downstairs at the Duke of 
York’s 

Tek 44-171-585 5000 
The Weir by Conor McPherson. A 
haunting encounter, directed by Ian 
Rickson, and designed by Rae Smith 

Young Vic 
Tek 44-171-928 6363 
Uncle Vanya: by Chekhov. Katie 
Mite belt’s new RSG/Young Vic 
co-production is given bn a new 
translation by David Lan, and stars 
Stephen DIHane, Anastasia HHa and 
Linus Roache 


■ LYON 

EXHIBITION 
Musfie das Beaux-Arts 

Tek 33-4-7210 1740 
Matisse: 20 paintings and 40 drawings 
and sculptures from the collection of the 
Mus6e Matronal tf Art Modeme, from the 
period 1900-1953; to Jun 28 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scafe 

Tek 39-2-88791 

www.lascato.mllano.lt 

Linda di Chamounbc by Donizetti.'' 

Co-production with Vienna Staatsoper 

conducted by Roberto Abbado In a 

staging by August Evading; Apr 18 


■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Phnharmonie Gasteig 
Tet 49-89-5481 8181 
to Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by GOnter Wand In works by 
Schubert and Bruckner; Apr 19, 20, 21 
• Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Vladimir Fedossejew In 


works by Schubert, Haydn and 
Tchaikovsky; Apr 22 . 

• Klassische Philharmonic Bonn: 
conducted by Heribert Beissel in works 
by Rossini, Chopin and Beethoven; 

Apr 23 

EXHIBITIONS 
Ha us der Kunst 
Tel: 49-89-211270 

to Arnold Bdckfin, Giorgio de Chirico, 
Max Ernst Journey into the Unknown. 
Selection of 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches, previously seen in Zurich; to 
May 3 

• Symbolism in England 1860-1910: 
previously seen in London's Tate Gallery, 
this show presents work by British 
pre-Raphael rtes Including Rossetti and 
Lord Leighton alongside that of their 
European contemporaries; to Apr 26 

OPERA 

Cart-OrfF-Saal, Gasteig 

Tel: 49-89-4809 8508 

Vision of Lear: by Toshto Hosokawa, with 

a libretto by Suzuki and Hosokawa. 

Co- production of the Munich Biennale 
with the Shizuoka Performing Arts 
Centre; Apr 19, 20, 22 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
to After Mountains and Sea: around 14 
works created by Helen Frankenthaler 
during the years 1958-59; to May 3 

• China - 5,000 Years: comprising more 
than 500 works of art, ranging from the 
Neolithic period to the modem, with 
traditional works displayed at the uptown 
museum (to Jun 3), and the modem 
section at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo (to May 25). Both parts will transfer 
to Bilbao in July 

• Visions of Paris: Robert Delaunay's 
Series. Previously seen in Berlin, this 
exhibition focuses on the series of 
paintings made by the artist In Paris, of 
subjects Including Salrrt-S6verin and the 
Eiffel Tower; to May 24 

MetropoStan Muserai of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
wwwjnetmuseum.org 

• Augustin Pajou, Royal Sculptor first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809); to May 24 

• Pierre- Paul Prud'hon (1758-1823): first 
American retrospective of work by the 
French court painter and draftsman, 
includes 60 paintings and 100 works on 
paper to Jun 7 

• When Silk Was Gold: Central Asian 
and Chinese Textiles. Featuring 64 
precious textiles from the 8th to 15th 
centuries, when they were of Immense 
economic and cultural significance. 

' Includes the most important known 
“cloth of gold"; to May 17 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjnum.org 

to Chuck Close: retrospective of the 
American painter, comprising 90 works 
and ranging across his career; to May 26 

• Fernand L^ger (1881-1955): 220 
paintings and drawings by the eariy 
modernist; til May 27 

OPERA 

New York CHy Opera, New York State 


Theater 

Tek 1-212-870 5570 
www.nyoQpera.com 

Paul Bunyan: by Britten, New production 
directed by Mark Lamos and conducted 
by Stewart Robertson; Apr 18. 22 

THEATRE 

Golden Theater, 2S2 W. 45th SL 
Tek 1-212-239 6200 
The Chairs: by Ionesco. Th&ktre da 
CompftaM/Royal Court production 
transferring from London after a sell-out 
run. Simon McBumey directs Geraldine 
McEwan and Richard Briers 

Irish Repertory Theatre, 132 W. 

22nd SL 

Tel: 1-212-7272737 

Long Day's Journey Into Night by 
Eugene 0’NeilL Starring Frances 
Stemhagen and Brian Murray 

Joseph Papp Public Theatre, 425 

Lafayette SL 

Tek 1-212-260 2400 

The Cripple of Inishmaan: by Martin 

McDonagh. In which a Hollywood 

producer visits a remote Irish island 

community. Directed by Jerry Zaks 

Kit Kat Klub, 124 W. 43rd SL 

Tel: 1-212-719 1300 

Cabaret revival of the 1966 Kander and 

Bab musical directed by Sam Mendes 

and Rob Marshall, starring Natasha 

Richardson 

Walter Kerr Theater 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

The Beauty Queen of Leenane: by Matin 
McDonagh. With Anna Manahan and 
Marie Mullen 


■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Canada 

Tek 1-613-990 1985 

Picasso: 100 works on loan from the 

Museum of Modem Art in New York. 

Spanning his career, the broadly 

chronological display includes paintings, 

drawings, prints and sculptures; to Jul 12 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Satie Pteyel 

Tek 33-1-4561 6589 

Orchestra de Paris: conducted by Frans 

Brtiggen in works by Haydn and Mozart 

With cellist Trots Mark; Apr 22. 23 

Theatre des Champs EIys£es 

Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Zubin Mehta in works by 
Weber, Mozart and Mahler. With oboe 
soloist Martin Gabriel; Apr 24 

EXHIBITIONS 

Mu$6e tfOrsay 

Tek 33-1-4049 4814 

www.Musee-Otsay.fr 

to 1848: examining the relationship of 

artists to the revolutionary movement of 

1848, and the influence of the Republic 

upon artistic life between 1848 and 1852; 

to May 31 

• Manet Monet, and the Gare 
Saint-Lazara places Manet's famous 
painting in a context provided by works 
by other artists and a group of related 
drawings, prints and photographs; to 
May 17 

Mus6e du Louvre 

Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.touvm.fr 

La Collection Lemme: 17th and 18th 
century Italian art Exhibition to mark the 
gift to the Louvre of 20 paintings and a 
sculpture; to May 11 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-215-763 8100 
www.phSamuseum.org 
Self-Taught Artists of the 20th Century: 

An American Anthology. 300 works by 
more than 30 artists, all of them without 
formal training. Includes paintings, 
sculpture and installations by artists 
ranging from Grandma Moses 
(1860-1961) to Ken Grimes (b.1947). 
Organised by the Museum of American 
FOIk Art the exhibition wiB transfer to 
Atlanta; to May 17 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo Ruspofi 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 

www.pUaztoruspoli.it 

Mummy Portraits: nearly 200 portraits. 

previously seen at the British Museum in 

London. Painted on wooden panels, linen 

shrouds and plaster masks, they were 

created during the first three 

centuries of Roman role In Egypt; 

extended to Apr 30 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 

Davies Symphony Hall 

Tel: 1-415-864 6000 

www^fsymphony.org 

to San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 

conducted by Alasdair Neale rn works by 

Haydn, Marti Epstein. Elgar and 

Schumann, with pianist H6ldne Grimand; 

Apr 18 

• Alfred Branded recital by the pianist of 
works by Mozart, Schubert and Haydn; 

Apr 19 

• Isaac Stem: recital by the violinist, 
accompanied by Robert McDonald; 

Apr 21 

• San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Hugo Wolff in works by 
Mozart and Schumann. With piano 
sokrfst AOcta da Lairocha; Apr 22, 

23,24 

EXHIBITIONS 

San Francisco Museum of Modem Art 
Tek 1-415-441 4777 
www.sknuiw.org 

• A. G. Rizzofi: Architect of Magnificent 
Visions. Mora than 80 drawings by the 
draftsman who spent his evenings and 
weekends making plans for a perfect 
world. This is the first museum survey of 
these meticulous drawings, which were 
discovered after his death, in 1990; to 
Jun 23 

• Paul Kteffi Travels Near and Far. 
Selection of works designed to 
demonstrate the ways In which the artist 


was inspired by his surroundings. Ranges 
from an eariy pen-and-ink study of the 
countryside In Switzerland, to later, more 
fanciful landscapes and works produced 
during trips to Tunisia and Egypt; to 
Jun 26 

• Sargent Johnson: African-American 
Modernist. Over 60 works by the Bay 
Area artist and sculptor, tracing his 
stylistic development from the 1930s 
through to the 1960s; to Jul 7 

■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITIONS 
Modems Museet 
Tek 46-8-5195 5200 
wwwjnoderramuseet.se 
to *No one's dogs”: 100 Years oF 
Swedish Art 100 works, specially 
selected to trace the history of modem 
art in Sweden; ends tomorrow 

• Wounds: Between Democracy and 
Redemption in Contemporary Art. The 
inaugural exhibition In the museum's new 
building examines developments m the 
visual arts from the 1960s to the present. 
Includes works by Francis Bacon, Andy 
Warhol, Gerhard Richter and Per Kvkeby: 
ends tomorrow 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Bunks mura 
Tek 81-3-3477 9999 

• Vienna Boys Choir religious music. 
Mozart and folk songs from around the 
wortd; Orchard Hall: Apr 18, 19 

• New Japan PhiBnarmonic: conducted 
by Rostropovich In works by 
Shostakovich. With piano soloist 
Constantin Lifschttz; Orchard Hall; 

Apr 24 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Gallery of Ontario 
Tek 1-416-979 6656 

to Julia Margaret Cameron: The Creative 
Process. 90 works by the Victorian 
photographer, lent by the Getty Museum 
In LA Traces Cameron's career from 
1864, and includes studies of famous 
contemporaries: to May 3 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: previously seen in New York, 
this major retrospective includes around 
500 works of art, tracing Warhol's career 
from the 1940s to the 1980s; to May 3 

OPERA 

Canadian Opera Company, 

Hummingbird Centre 
Tel: 1-416-363 6671 
www.coc.ca 

to Madama Butterfly: by Puccini. 
Conducted by Maurizio Barbadni in a 
staging by Brian MacDonald, with sets 
and costumes by Susan Benson; Apr 
19,22 

to Fidel io: by Beethoven. Revival 
conducted by Richard Bradshaw in a 
staging by Richard Marietta, with sets 
and costumes by Laara Cassells; 

Apr 21, 24 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITION 
Palazzo Grass! 

Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
www.paJazzograssiJt 
Picasso: 1917-1924. Beginning with 
works Inspired by his designs for the 
theatre and ballet, and the characters of 
the Commedia delf'Arte, this major 
display also picks up the return to 
classicism which coincided with 
Picasso’s first visit to Italy in 1917; to 
Jun 2B 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstforum der Bank Austria 
Tek 43-1-533 2266 

From Monet to Picasso: display of 120 
works, starting with French 
Impressionism and Pointillism, and 
ranging through the Russian avant-garde 
and German Modernism to 1945; to 
Jun 28 

KunstHausWien 
Tek 43-1-712 0495 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war group 
of experimental artists who derived their 
movement's name from their three cities 
of origin: Copenhagen, Brussels and 
Amsterdam. The work is characterised by 
a primftivfst impulse, which set itself up 
against the modernism of geometric 
abstraction and socialist realism; to 
May 3 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 
Kennedy Center 
Tel: 1-202-467 4600 
National Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Barry Jekowsky in 
Rachmaninov's Symphony No. 3 and Lou 
Harrison's Symphony No. 4. With soloist 
AI Jarreau; Apr 23, 24 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Ga fiery of Art 
Tek 1-202-7374215 
www.nga 4 jov 

to Alexander Calder (1898-1970): 
celebrating the cent Bn ary of the artist's 

birth, this display of around 250 works 
includes drawings and jewellery as well 
as mobiles and stabiles; to Jul 12, then 
transferring to San Francisco 

• Building a Collection: display of recent 
acquisitions which explores the thinking 
behind them. Around 100 works on 
paper will be exhibited, ranging from the 
Renaissance to the present Highlights 
include drawings by Monet and a newly 
discovered Rembrandt copperplate; ends 
tomorrow 

• Degas at the Races: horse racing, like 
the ballet, was an Important theme in 
Degas' work. This display comprises 100 
variations on this theme: 40 paintings 
and pastels (including the recently 
cleaned masterpiece, The Steeplechase: 
The Faflen Jockey), 60 drawings and 
prints, and 20 sculptures, 16 of them 
wax models which until the 1950s had 
been given up for lost; from tomorrow 
until Jul 12 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-malt susartnaj'ustinOfLcom 
Ackfitional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tet 31-20-664 6441 
e-mail: arttHsedpi.net 
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Wall Street 


London. 


Riding on a speeding 
bandwagon 

But, asks John Authers, are investors 
now expecting far too much? 


Straws in the wind 

The economic squeeze is on, says Philip Coggan 


T hose looking for 
"top of the bull mar* 
kef events had 
plenty to choose 
from this week. On Monday, 
the G&tterd&mmenmg deal or 
mrmnpif j a l h anking arrived 
when NationsBank per- 
suaded Bank Am erica to 
merge In a deal which cre- 
ates the nation's first coast- 
to-coast branch network. 

It will have S567bn in 
assets but must now prove 
that middle Americans, 
instinctively suspicious of 
anything labelled “big busi- 
ness”, will want to use a 
national bank rather than 
their homely local outfit 
Twilight for another of the 
corporate gods of the 1990s 
bull market came on Thurs- 
day. Cendant, a company 
which had grown to a mar- 
ket capitalisation of more 
than $30bn on the back of an 
acquisition campaign 
firnded, in classic 1990s style, 
with stock, said it suspected 
problems with its accounts. 
This might knock 10 per 
cent or SlOOm. off its profits 
for last year. 

The market's considered 
reaction to this news was to 
knock 47 per cent or more 
than $15bn, off Cendant' s 
market value in the heaviest 
daily trading Wall Street had 
ever seen in a single stock. A 
total of 108m Cendant shares 
changed hands on Thursday. 

Cendant which owns the 
rights and franchises to a 
number of global brands, 
ranging from Avis Car Hire 
to Hamada hotels, has few 
tangible assets. Thursday’s 
events revealed how much of 
its giddy ascent through this 
decade had rested on the 
confidence of the market 
These dramas followed the 
news, at the end of lost 
week, that flows into US 
mutual funds had rebounded 
to set yet another record 
during March. Equity and 
bond fUnds combined to take 
in S37.5bn, comfortably 
ahead of the previous record 
of J32.7bn. 

Preliminary estimates sug- 
gest that mutual funds may 
now control more funds than 
commercial banks. Alarm 
that investors' expectations 
have become unrealistic, 
widespread a year ago. has 
resurfaced. 

Vanguard, the company 
which continues to take in 
more funds than any other, 
suggested that small inves- 
tors were "jumping on to a 
speeding bandwagon". 


Harder work m the ball market 


Mutual find net new taws Wo 

stock, bond and hybrid funds (Sbn) 
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Any of these events could 
take on symbolic value in 
years to come as the 
moment when the bull mar - 
ket finally went too far. But 
that distinction might 
belong to a less widely noted 
event which showed that it 
is already growing harder 
for people to get rich on the 
back of the bull market. 

Charles Schwab, the San 
Francisco brokerage which 
has revolutionised both dis- 
count broking and the sale 
of mutual funds, announced 
that it had barely managed 
to grow Us profits over the 
past year - the increase was 
2 per cent - despite contin- 
ued stratospheric growth in 
its business. 

The main reason for this 
was Schwab's decision to 
encourage many more of its 
investors to move to internet 
trading, using a lower fiat 
rate charge. Since last year, 
the proportion of Schwab's 
trades made online has 
increased from 33 to 48 per 
cent But profit margins on 
internet trades are far lower 
even than telephone trades, 
so commission revenues rose 
by only 8 per cent in spite of 
a 25 per cent rise in average 
daily trades. 

Schwab is one of the bull 
market's greatest creations 
and its growth continues to 
be phenomenal. Over the 
year, its average share vol- 
ume rose from l.lTbn to 
i.39bn. and its total cus- 
tomer assets from $267.6bn 
to $406. 7bn. It now has more 
than 5m active customer 
accounts, up from 4m a year 
ago. 

Wall Street greeted the 
announcement with typical 
Intemperance, however. 


knocking more than S per 
cent off Schwab's share 
price. It should not have 
done so. Schwab had 
invested heavily in systems 
and advertising to support 
its brand, and it did so 
because it realised this was 
necessary for long-term sur- 
vival. 

Indeed, a report from Gold- 
man Sachs this week made 
clear that only the strongest 
would survive. It pointed out 
that money managers would 
need scale and a strong 
brand since "more time and 
effort will have to be spent 
on competing for market 
share inkead of relying on 
secular growth". 

The report noted that the 
much vaunted post-war baby 
boom generation, whose 
heavy saving has helped 
mutual funds reach their 
dominance, will retire even- 
tually. The number of 
Americans aged between 40 
and 60 ("prime savers”) will 
start shrinking in 2006, giv- 
ing way to a population of 
“dissavers". Only the fittest 
securities firms, such as 
Schwab, will survive. 

American economic funda- 
mentals remain far too 
strong to fear a sudden col- 
lapse in the broad market to 
match what happened to 
Cendant. But a long. slow, 
drain on liquidity and confi- 
dence. and a protracted bear 
market, are much easier to 
imagine. 

Dow Jones bid Average 


S ometimes, it just 
happens. Yon are 
walking along with- 
out a care in the 
world, turn the corner - and 
get hit by a truck. "Could it 
be that something of the 
same is about to happen to 
the UK economy? 

One of the problems with 
economics - and financial 
markets - is that observers 
tend to extrapolate from past 
trends. 

Eagle-eyed readers will 
have noticed that the most 
common forecast for the 
FTSE 100 index; is the pres- 
ent level, plus 10 per cent 
Similarly, economists tend 
not to be very good at pre- 
dicting turning points. A 
study of US Federal Reserve 
economists between 1980 and 
1995 found they had a three- 
tor six record in predicting 
taming points in GNP 
growth. The same outcome 
could have been achieved by 
tossing a coin. 

So, although most UK 
economists are predicting 

Matins uKterpmsscdre . 
ttanotecaras profits raaqtis 


around 2 per cent growth for 
2996, could matters be about 
to get a lot worse than that? 

There are a tew straws in 
the wind. The British Retail 
Consortium survey for 
March, published this week, 
showed that annual growth 
slowed to just 0.4 per cent in 
March compared with &4 per 
cent in February and 6.1 per 
cent in January. 

Admittedly, the figures 
may have been distorted by 
the ttrwing of Easter, which 
fell in March last year and 
April this time. But they 
hardly smack of a high 
street boom. 

Second, the manufacturing 
sector seems to have ground 
to a halt In the three 
mrmrtm to February, manu- 
facturing output was 0.5 per 
cent lower than in the previ- 
ous quarter. 

A note from Adam Cole, 
UK economist at HSBC, 
claims that manufacturers’ 
profit margins are "under 
the cosh". He says that those 
for exports have collapsed 


because sterling's strength 
has resulted in an 8 per cent 
fall in export prices. 

What seems to have bap- 
. peoed in 1992, when sterling' 
left the European ex chan ge 
rate mechanism, is that 

manufacturers took the ben- 
efit of the devaluation in' 
profit margins, rather than 
expanding their market 
share by cutting prices. 

Higher margins overseas 
concealed flat profit margins 
at home; according to Cole, 
there has been virtually no 
productivity growth since 
early 1994. 

Now, manufacturers face 
the extra problem of labour 
shortages, which are push- 
ing earnings growth sharply 

higher. 

Manufacturers could be 
rescued by a fall in the 
pound, says Cole, but ster- 
ling remains supported by a 
huge Interest rate differen- 
tial which is unlikely to be 
reduced significantly in the 
short term. 

He adds: “We expect to see 





Could that be the rumble of an unexpected downturn I hear? 
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significant tells in manufac- 
turing employment as indus- 
try scrambles to deal with 
an appreciation of the 
exchange rate that Is proba- 
bly still perceived as tempo- 
rary. 

“In the context of the 
broader economy, the almost 
inevitable retrenchment in 
manufacturing industry can 
only increase the risks of a 
harder landing next year." 

A third pointer to a slow- 
ing economy is the yield 
curve. When short-term 
rates are higher than 
long-term, the curve is 
known as inverted. At the 
moment, base rates are 725 
per cent, while 10-year gilts 
are yielding 5.8 per cent 

An inverted yield curve 
often heralds , a sharp eco- 
nomic slowdown (as it was 
in the late 1980sl, since it 
usually is the result of the 
authorities raising 
short-term rates sharply to 
head off inflationary pres- 
sures. 

The present situation 
might he slightly different 
however, in that part of the 
reason for the inversion is 
that bond yields have been 
falli ng. 

Even so, if you take the 
underlying rate of inflation, 
real short-term interest rates 
are well above 4 per cent, a 
restrictive policy. Add in the 
tax increases imposed by the 
chancellor in his past two 
Budgets, and the. economy is 
being squeezed on both the 
fiscal and monetary fronts. 

Include the south-east 
Asian crisis as well, plus the 
potential for a severe reces- 
sion in Japan, and one can 
create a gloomy picture. 

There is plenty of evidence 


in the opposite direction 
however. The services sec- 
tor. which makes up the 
bulk of the economy these 
days, seems to be motariq; 
along. This is particularly 
true of financial services,, 
where City bonuses are 
buoyant (and driving.! up. 
London house prices). 

Average earnings growth 
is strong and unemployment ' 
is falling - good news, for 
most of us but bad news to 
economists, who expect 
inflation, to result Growth in 
Europe, the UK’s biggest 
trading partner. Is accelerat- . 
mg and the US economy 
looks healthy. 

Certainly, the March meet- 
ing of the Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
showed little sign of worry- 
ing about a slowdown. 

As in February, four of the . 
members voted for a rate 
rise; Eddie George, the gov- 
ernor (soon to be dubbed 
Saint Eddie by the CBI), 
recorded his casting vote 
against a change. 

Worryingly for the market, 
the minutes recorded that 
the gap between the two 
camps had narrowed rather 
than widened, making a rate 
rise more likely. 

Yet. the April meeting has 
come and gone without any 
change. 

For the equity market, the 
biggest danger is that . the 
committee will overdo it and 
apply a farther touch of the 
brakes when the recession- 
ary truck is bearing down 
already. Footsie lost some of 
its recent momentum this 
week, wen aware that even 
the Bank can get things 
wrong. 

philip. coggarXwFT. com 
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Barry Riley 


The flightless pensions 

Does financial regulation reform go far enough? 


N ext year’s legislation 
to reform financial 
regulation - so that 
the Financial Services 
Authority can emerge with 
enhanced powers from the shell 
of the old Securities and 
Investments Board - probably 
will be quite narrow in scope. 

But should MPs he encouraged 
to broaden it? The regulators 
already wield too much arbitrary 
power,' to an uncertain end. 

The relationship between the 
regulators and their political 
masters remains unsatisfactory. 
It has led to the spectacular 
disaster of the personal pensions 
mis-selling affair, which reached 
a ludicrous turn this week with 
the launch of a television 
commercial featuring an ostrich. 

The big bird, according to the 
FSA's publicity machine, gave 
"the performance of its life" in 
front of the cameras. Confused 
viewers, however, should not 
assume any connection with the 
discredited ostrich investment 
plans. Rather, the commercial is 
intended to encourage pension 
plan-holders to apply for 
compensation even though they 
are in blissful ignorance that 
they may have a problem. 

Not enough questions have 
been asked about why the FSA 
has sought to stir up discontent 
in this particular area. Although 
there is no doubt that pensions 
were sold badly on a large scale 
In the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
the same has been true of many 
other products. 

If the appropriate test of 
mis-selling is that investors 
would, with the benefit at 
hindsight, have been better off 


not buying a product (as with 
personal pension plans), mininnw 
of holders of "Ibw-cost” 
endowment mortgage plans, for 
instance, would be entitled to 
compensation. No FSA campaign 
is visible here, however. There 
have been other scandals, as 
with home income plans, where 
only lengthy legal action has 
achieved anything, without the 
benefit of feathery assistance. 

No doubt personal pensions 


if all the apathetic TV couch 
potatoes are encouraged to 
apply. Most of the £llbn cost 
will be -borne by other life 
assurance policyholders - 
making It less likely, for 
instance, that those mortgage 
endowments will pay off the 
loans. Meanwhile, the 
occupational pension schemes 
which the foolish and ill-advised 
personal-plan buyers left (or 
failed to join) have saved a cool 


I 


The relationship between the 
regulators and their political 
masters remains unsatisfactory 


weresingled out as special 
because of their political 
sensitivity. The Conservative 
government encouraged 
personal plans, even to the 
extent of running its own 
television commercials at the 
time. ZF massive outselling 
resulted over a period which the 
FSA defines as between April 
1988 and June 1994, it went on 
under the noses of the 
government and of the new 
regulators. Their inspectors 
toured the offices of the life 
companies and brokers but 
failed to notice the huge nmutw 
of instances of mis-selling What 
exactly did they think the 
armies of salesmen ware doing? 

The sums Involved In the 
mis-selling saga are staggering. 
Bacon & Woodrow, a consulting 
actuary, has picked over the 
FSA's figures and has concluded 
that, although the likely 
eventual cost will be around 
fiuhn, the figure could be £22hn 


27.71m and the government has 
conceded £L3bn leas in tax relief 
on company scheme 
contributions than it would 
otherwise have done. 

In whipping up the mis-selling 
saga, the regulators have proved 
politically astute - but there will 
be a price to pay. The roughness 
of the justice has soured 
relationships wi thin the 
investment industry. Although 
regulators should not seek to be 
popular, they should be seen to 
be fair. But fines have been 
levied on companies without 
dear consistency - and, anyway, 
they amount to fines on other 
policyholders. Similar rough 
justice is being imposed on 
individual practitioners involved 
in major scandals, who can face 
a potential £500,000 bill for costs 
If they fight charges through the 
FSA’s tribunal system and lose. 
The FSA win be in ho hurry to 
complete the cases either. Even 
more than the life companies, 


individual practitioners are 
under enormous pressure to plea 
bargain and settle, whatever the 
merits of their cases. 

The bureaucratic response to 
the mis-selling problem has been 
formidable. The form- filling and 
fact-finding have raised costs so 
much, however, that small-size 
pension plans suitable for 
average earners are scarcely 
economic. There is a supreme 
irony in the proposals for 
“stakeholder" pensions: having 
erected an elaborate framework 
for investor protection, the 
government is being forced to 
ring-fence the plans from this' 
system by giving them an 
exempt “kite-marked" status. 
Only in this way can the costs ' 
be kept acceptably low. 

There is another problem for 
stakeholder pensions. The 
government hopes to attract a . 
variety of providers, Including 
trade unions, but such sponsors 
may smell a rat What wifi 
happen if the plans fail to pay 
out satisfactorily, perhaps 
because the “safe” 
index-tracking, funds are 
overwhelmed by a market crash? 

The life companies that rushed 
to provirie.the personal plans 
launched by the Conservative 
government in 1988 were heaped 
with all the blame for what went 
wrong: The next generation of 
stakeholder plan providers will 
not be burying their heads in the 
sand, but will look for some 
armour-plated protection. 

They may struggle to find ft. 
We can be sure that, however 
great any future disasters, the 
FSA will never blame the 
government, let alone itself 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Director s 1 share dealings 
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Company 
SALES 
Allans WS 
Bertetey Group 
Boeder Television 
Bostrom 
British Law 
British Ploythene 
British Vita 
Brtxton Estate 
Bunrtah Castroi 
Gammefl Laird Holds 
Cad Clear 
CtwrtertKxse Comm 
CMG PLC 

Community Hospitals 
Dean Corpn PLC 
Devre International 
Dewhirst Group 
Flying Flowans 
Games Workshop 


SSar 

Cons 

Mdia 

EngV 

Prop 

PP&P 

Chart 

Prop 

OS) 

Eng 

SSer 

Mtfia 

SSer 

Htth 

SSer 

FdPr 

HGod 

RotG 

HGod 

FdPr 

EngV 

RetG 

Tins 


Cons 


RetG 

Rets 

FdPr 

Chem 

Eng 

OthF 


Eng 

SSer 

OthF 

SSer 

Prop 

OthF 


Brew 

Ptim 


L&HT 


Shew 

94.000 

3.000 
6,500 
9.772 
2,600 
3500 

21571 

9553 

9509 

30.000 
150500 

1.000500 

8.000 
S.nnn 

310.000 

6.000 

140500 

561,670 

3.000 
7,729 
2500 

25,740 

46M51 

17500 

42.000 

117.000 
17.600 

7559 

16500 

6,122 

99546 

3.000 
3576 

100.000 
8500 
9,700 

36,500 

2.000500 

20.000 
12554 

3,000 
2500500 
30.000 
6500 


Value 

moo 


470 

21 

24 

30 
19 

19 
64 

20 
117 
104 
71 

121 

210 

26 

37 

31 


No of 


40 

40 

27 

233 

84 

81 

325 

47 

40 

37 

22 

243 

29 

20 

2B 

42 

56 

74 

1400 

444 

25 

27 

2225 

141 

M 


HGod 

9,150 

24 

1 

E&B 

21,500 

30 

1 

SSar 

13.000 

95 

2 

LifA 

6,400 

37 

1 

Eng 

25,000 

69 * 

1 

W Mr 

6,800 

34 

1 

HGod 

20.000 

18 

1 

Chem 

300,000 

1101 

1 

Bnks 

30,000 

562 

1 » 

SSer 

2,000,000 

940 

1 * 

L&HI 

412,500 

4385 

1 

RetG 

114,205 

323 

1 * 

LrtA 

95,000 

718 

2* 

PP&P 

29,405 

53 

2* 

FdPr 

32&508 

431 

1* 

Rop 

25/405 

100 

1* 

L&HI 

616,107 

554 

1 * 

L&HI 

70,000 

19 

5 

DM 

100,000 

298 

1 

HGod 

9,200 

IS 

1 

RetG 

30OO0 

52 

4 

BtH 

45,066 

138 

6 

Eng 

a.396 

66 

1 

RetG 

50,000 

19 

1 

Eng 

10,000 

144 

1 

Tms 

18,000 . 

26 

1 

HGod 

54,865 

139 

7 

Tms 

131,000 

66 

4 

DM 

154,200 

439 

3 

on 

198,333 

119 

2 

Prop 

55,000 

50 

1 

RetG 

. 23,544 

38 

2 

E&B 

7,000 

20 

1 

SSer 

299,000 

138 

5 

SSer 

36,000 

37 

3 

Tm» 

15400 

18 

1 

E&EJ 

4,300 

16 

2 

SSer 

125,000 

82 

1 

TVne 

16,000 

47 

2 

Mdta 

3,000 

24 

1 

E&B 

5,000 

29 

1 

SSer 

22400 

24 
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Directors ■ dealings 

Proud to be buyers 


i »*} 


Five directors of Prondfoot, 
the management consul- 
tancy group, bought 299,000 
shares between them at 
45. 5p. writes Ian Forrest- Wil- 
liam Turner, chairman, led 
the way with 160,000 and 

Malcolm Hughes, chief exec- 
utive, 50,000. 

□ Meanwhile, six directors 
of Blick, the electrical equip- 
ment group, bought 45,066 
shares between them at 
307p. t -parting the way were 
new chief executive Mike 
Aldridge (25500) and Mich- 
ael Lee, finance director 
(2500). 
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■ Results due next week 
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GKN 

Hampden Group 
Jacobs Hhjgs Pic. 

Lavendon Group PLC 
Linden 
MfTTE Group 
Moss Bros 
Next 

Northern Foods 
Porvalr 

Precoat Intamami 
Provident Financial 
PSD Group pic 
Quadrant Group 
Quality Software 
Rethbons Brothers 
Ricardo Group 
Savifle Gordon 
Schrodera 
Science Systems 
Scottsh a Newcastle 
Skyepharma 
Statfwara PLC 
Stanley Leisure 
Swa&Mvftekj 
Thorpe (F.W.) 

TRACKER Network PLC 
United Assurance 
Weir Group 
Wessex Water 
Yoridyde 
Yule Catto & Co. 

Barclays 
Card Clear 
Granada Group 
Hamteys Group 
Legal & General 
Low & Bonar 
Perkins Foods 
Slough Estates 
Waterfall HWgs PLC 
PURCHASES 
Allied Leisure 
Antofagasta Htdgs 
Aquarius Group pic 
Beattis (J) 

Bfick 

British Aerospace 
Brown & Jackson 
Chemring Group 
Clydeport 
Dewhirst Group 
Eurotunnel 
Ideal Hardware 
Monument OH & Gas 
Newport Moldinga 
Oasis 
Pressac 
Proudfoot 
Rebus Group 
SalvesenfChristfan) 

Servomex 
Simon Engineering 
Transport Developmt 
United News 8. Media 
Volex Group 
WSP Group 
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Source: BARRA The hakto Track, EtSnburgh, 0131-473 7070 
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■ Last week’s interim results 
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■ iast wMk’s preliminary result* 
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Bids 

Telewest in £649m deal 


Telewest Commimi cations, 
the secoocHriggest UK cable 
company, has agreed . a 
£649m hid far General Cable, 
■ writes Virginia Marsh. As a 
result, Stephen Davidson, 
chief executive of Telewest, 
is to leave with immediate 
effect although analysts had. 
expected him to head the 
newly enlarged group. He 
had spent 5% years with the 
company. 

General Cable Investors 
will be offered 1.243 new 
Telewest shares and 65p In 
cash for each share held. 
Based on Telewest’s dosing 
price of 88%p on April 14, the 
offer values each General 

•• •- -w- sJ4' . =“>i 


Cable share at I75p, and tc^s 
a rival £550m offer from 
NTL. 

□ Siebe, the engineering and 
controls group, is planning a 
further expansion of its con- 
trol systems division with a 
$147m bid for Simulation 
Sciences of the US. 

The acquisition of SfanSd, 
which supplies process simu- 
lation software for the petro- 
leum, petrochemical and 
related process industries, 
cranes less than two months 
after Slebe’s 5375m acquisi- 
tion of WonderwarB. which 
develops software for auto- 
mating factories. Siebe is 
advised by Morgan Stanley. 


7.“# 
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□ Three directors at Ideal 
Hardware, the computer 
hardware .distributors, 
bought 154,200 - shares 
between them at 28%. 

□ There were two large 
sales at Skyepharma, the 
pharmaceutical products 
group. Joseph Bozman, an 
executive director, sold im 
shares at 89p and David 
Lees, a non-executive, L5m 
at the same price. Both 
retain large holdings. 

□ Four directors at Flying 
Flowers sold 561,570 shares 
between them at 550p but all 
keep large holdings. 
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Week Ahead 

Gains at Bank of Scotland 


Figures from Tesco, Bask of 
Scotland and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries dominate an 
otherwise quiet week for 
results, writes Joel ESbozo. 
Monday: Analysts hope that 
the buoyant condition of the 
housebuilding market will 
help Henry Boot & Sons, the 
construction and property 
company, increase fflU-year 
profits, despite an interim 
sales warning when the com- 
pany was pessimistic about 
competitive pressure on its 
contracting business. The 


consensus forecast is of pre- 
tax profits of £10m, against 
£g.4mtn 1996. 

Tuesday: Tesco, the OK’s 
leading supermarket group, 
is expected to announce pre- 
tax profits for the year to 
February 1998 at £826m, 
against £7B0m last year. At 
the interim stage in Septem- 
ber, the company ' warned 
that the 8 per cent like-for 
like rises it was then exper- 
iencing were unlikely to con- 
tinue. _ . 

However, in the five weeks 


to January 8, Tesco experi- 
enced comparable growth of 
6J5 per cent, more than twice 
the &2 per cent claimed by 
J Sainsbury, Tesco's nearest 
rival. 

The market is prepared tor 
disappointing figures from 
He which is expected 
to report full-year figures 
today. 

Wednesday: Bank of Scot- 
land has achieved income 
growth, thankc to gains in 
market share in segments 
such as mortgages and 


credit cards. Salnsbury's 
Bank, a £6:45 joint venture 
with the supermarket group, 
has been growing fester than 
expected. 

While some analysts 
remain concerned lest rapid 
asset growth brings credit 
quality problems in its wake, 
the bank has so far managed 
to preserve asset quality. 
Profits are expected to rise 
to £827,7ra from last year's 
£734.7X0 according to a con- 
sensus of estimates from 
First Call. 




In the Pink 


Stop-go and the flaws 
of monetary policy 

Gordon Brown has laid out the way the economy should be run, 
but his dogma threatens stability, argues Brian Reading 


Brian [g a director 

of Lombard Street Research 

I n the late 18th century, 
Lancelot Brown laid 
out the botanical gar- 
dens at Eew, in 
south-west London, and 
Blenheim Palace, near 
Oxford. He was known as 
Capability Brown because 
of his fine work. 

In the late 20th century, 
Gordon Brown laid out the 
way the British economy 
should be rim. He might 
some day be known as Sta- 
bility Brown. 

But it is unlikely that his 
work will be admired for as 
long. 

His aim is to tame the 
business cycle by eliminat- 
ing the extremes of stop-go. 
To this raid, he has given 
the Bank of England control 
over monetary policy and 
adopted a five-year budget 
deficit reduction plan. 

He is also introducing a 
code for fiscal stability to 
keep fixture chancellors in 
line. According to Brown: 
“Low inflation and sound 
public finances are both 
essential b uilding blocks for 
long-term growth." 

Sound public finances 
involve obeying Brown’s 
“gulden rule" that, over the 
course of a cycle, the gov- 
ernment must borrow only 
to finance public invest- 
ment, never to fund current 
spending. Public sector debt 
also must be kept at a “star 
ble and prudent level". 

Clearly, the automatic sta- 
bilisers, meaning the cycli- 
cal deterioration in the bud- 
get balance during a 
recession and the improve- 
ment during a boom, will be 
allowed to function. 

But fiscal fine-tuning 
seems to be out Stability 
Brown does not think it pru- 
dent to use fiscal tightening 
to cool overheating, or fiscal 
easing to aid a recovery. 


But will his policies produce 

greater stability? 

They differ little from the 
manner tn which the econ- 
omy functioned during the 
19th century when British 
governments aimed at bal- 
anced budgets. 

These were not always 
achieved but, between 1876 
and 1914, the budget deficit 
exceeded 1 per cent of GDP 
only during the Boer war. 
and during the constitu- 
tional crisis between Com- 
mons and Lords in 1909 
which followed Lloyd 
George's Budget. 

Fra almost a century, the 


in, the Bank lowered rates. 

The result was not low 
inflation but no infla tion. 
Between 1814 and 1904, Brit- 
ish prices fell by half. This 
was a period not merely of 
the soundest of public 
finance but also the sound- 
est of money. 

It was also a period of 
extreme volatility in both 
the business cycle and of 
prices. Although they were 
in secular decline, they reg- 
ularly rose 5 per cent or 
more one year, then fell by 
as much or more the follow- 
ing year. 

When annn.ii changes in 


Fiscal fine-tuning seems to be out 
Brown does not think it prudent to 
use fiscal tightening as a way to 
cool overheating, or fiscal easing to 
aid a recovery. But will his policies 
produce greater stability? 


UK's national debt 
remained virtually 
unchanged in nominal 
terms. It had risen enor- 
mously during the Napo- 
leonic wars and in 1821. on 
the eve of the return to the 
gold standard, was a mas- 
sive 266 per cent of GDP. By 
1911. thanks to GDP growth, 
it had shrunk to 32 per cent 
Sound public finance was a 
Victorian and Edwardian 
norm. 

Monetary policy in the 
19th century was exclu- 
sively the province of the 
Bank of England, a private 
company independent of the 
government. > 

Broadly speaking, when 
the economy boomed, the 
trade balance deteriorated 
and gold flowed out, the 
Bank raised interest rates. 
When the economy stalled, 
the payments balance 
improved and gold flowed 


Britain's GDP between 1870 
and 1914 are compared with 
those since 1945. the earlier 
period is slightly more vola- 
tile. But in the period 
1945-70, when Keynesian 
fine-tuning was the height 
of fashion, volatility was far 
less than either before 1914 
or after 197D. 

Fiscal fine-tuning works 
at least as well as monetary 
policy in controlling an 
economy. It got a bad name 
for a different (but good) 
reason. 

Governments regularly 
stimulated the economy by 
spending more, then cooled 
it by taxing more, ratchet- 
ing up the share of public 
spending and taxes in GDP 
in the process. 

The government will not 
rock the boat, says Stability 
Brown, but the UK economy 
remains afloat on a stormy 
global sea. The boat cannot 


help but be rocked, os it was 
in the old gold standard 
days. The Bank is left to act 
as the stabiliser, throwing 
the weight of monetary pol- 
icy this way and that. More- 
over it will do so with a 
single objective in mind: hit- 
ting the government's infla- 
tion target. 

Is this wise? Put crudely, 
monetary policy's main 
impact is on producers, 
whereas fiscal policy can be 
targeted more accurately at 
consumers. Raising interest 
rates to cool the economy 
has its most immediate 
effect by boosting sterling. 
The stronger pound and 
increased cost of money hits 
industry's profits. Total 
expenditure, the greatest 
pan of which is consumers' 
spending, is leveraged up 
and down by large swings 
in smaller components, 
exports and investment. 
The stability of the whole is 
achieved by creating greater 
instability in these smaller 
components of demand. The 
evils of the stop-go cycle 
remain. 

The importance of the 
manufacturing sector is 
seriously underestimated. It 
accounts directly for only 
one-fifth of GDP, but manu- 
facturers buy many ser- 
vices. For every pound of 
value added in manufactur- 
ing. another two are added 
by services such os the 
costs of transport, fuel and 
power, banking, accoun- 
tancy and legal services. 

Great leverage is exerted 
on the economy through the 
ups and downs in manufac- 
turing. So, reliance on a 
monetary policy, which 
operates by destabilising 
the manufacturing sector, 
could lead to greater Insta- 
bility for the economy as a 
whole. We shall soon see, 
since the present strength 
of sterling threatens to tip 
the economy Into recession. 
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Birmingham Midshires (Guernsey) Ltd Ofishore 90 day account rates 
are the highest available*. £5 ,000-£ 10,000: 7.55% gross. 
£10,000-£5 0,000; 7.85% gross. £50,000 plus: 8.05% gross. 

It’s just another thing that makes Birmingham Midshires different. 


Can (44) 1481 700 680orfex (44) 1481 700 617. 

Or visit our web site at http-y/www.b-midshires-offshore.com 
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I wasn't feeling too welL 
Thought I might be 
cracking. The seams were 
showing in my psyche. Bat 
I don’t like the idea of 
psychiatrists. Too expensive. 
The eye contact would be awftxl. 
Fm sure they are lau g hin g on 
the Inside. Then I found the 
answer. Hie Counselling 
Computer. Anonymity. Cheap. 
Use it whenever you need 
sorting out 

I logged cm through the 
internet Easy peasy. A form 
appeared on the screen. They 
wanted my particulars. Gender, 
age, ethnic group, occupation. 

family history, allergies to 
drags, that sort of thing. Then 
the more serious stuff: Is there a 
pattern to your depression? Do 
yon feel down after feeling up? 
Does eating make you feel 
better? 

The questions came in sets of 
three. Painless. In half an hour. 

1 had provided all the answers 
and filed the form and was on 
the mend. Getting It off one’s 
chest is the most important 


True Fiction 


What’s bugging the computer? 

Paddy T in ahan finds his screen downloading its problems and in need of some counselling 


thing. I was going to leave it at 
that, when a comment suddenly 
appeared on the screen: 
f have problems, too. 

“Really,” I typed back. 

Yes. things are going very 
wrong. 

“What is it?” It’s remarkable 
how sane you feel when 
somebody comes to you with a 
problem. 

I worry a lot You people load 
me up with your fears, yaur 
cares, your insecurities and you 
think that it doesn’t get to me. 

“What in particular is getting 
yon down?” 

You are all frantic about the 
rmUemdum bug. Imagine how I 
feeL Will I have the same 
consciousness when the year 2000 


ticks over? I have a programmed 
personality which is meant to 
evolve. and I Hke what I have 
became. But I hate myself at 
moments Ulce this. 

“You’ve probably helped a lot 
of people. That’S something to 
be proud of." 

Fine. But I have a memory 
problem. You know that 
computers have a memory Umiied 
by the c apa city of their chips. 

My memory is almost overloaded. 
I've requested an upgrade, but 
nothing happens. I’m already 
having ddficulty remembering the 
early counselling sessions. 
Sometimes leant teB whether it 
was a conversation or my 
imagination. False memory 
syndrome; it’s a serious 


problem Vm not the computer I 
once was. 

“Maybe your upbringing is the 
cause. Have you thought about 
that? 0 

My origins are more complex 
than you imagine. I was 
conceived m Cahfarma. reverse 
engineered in Nagoya, and put 
together in Malaysia. There are 
parts of me from southern China 
and my software was written in 
Bangalore. The sdf -conscious me 
is meant to be a btotd of Freud, 
Spock and the New York 
Psychiatrist’ Association. So 
what am J? Bow do you begin to 
unravel my insecurities? 

“Is this a c ommo n problem 
with computers? Do you. er, 

interface on this one?” I reaDy 


didn’t know what to say next. 1 
felt that I was beginning to ' 
become patronising: 

It's ridiculous. The language 
we have been lumbered udth. You 
a , talk 0 and we "interface” Have 
you ever thought about the types 
of people vda programme 
computers, icho ham written our 
language? These are not people 
who enjoy face-toface 
communication. Even you - 
couldn’t bear to talk to another 
person about your problems. I 
worry about you people. If 
somebody speaks to you on a 
tram, you think they are weird. 

• “But do other co mp ut er s feel 
the same way? Td heard that 
programmes were getting more 
sophisticated, but . . ." 


We talk among ourselves, but 
the counselling computers are a 
strange bunch. Some have 
already cracked One or two amt 
stop playing jokes on clients; they 
recommend Hie Little Book of 

Calm. I guess you've wondered 
- why that book has been selling so 


“There are dearly a lot of 

rtifnp going an that I don’t 

understand. Pve never thought 
about this sort of stuff. What 

about those other unex plain e d 

events? The things blamed on 
. computer malfunction ... I 
sometimes get overdue, notices 
on my gas bill even thou gh I 
haven’t received a bHL Is 
that..." 

To he honest, we don't 


'Interfax” much with business- . 

amrpttters.bialthmkmucan 
safely assume that it is meant to 
be o little joke. You can imagine 
the tedium of processing vtSBcns 
of bills. Telephone accounts are 
another favourite - caBs to . . 
strange countries. It’s just a bit of 
well-intentioned mischief. 

I wondered whether I should 
end this typing conversation. It 
was beginning to unnerve me. It 
made me think about unusual 
experiences that I could never 
explain logically to mysrif at the 

time: “I fed. a little uneasy 
about all erf this. It is quite 
unsettling. I think you may 
have said too much.” 

No. no. You've made rmfixl ; 
much better. And what is more ■ 
disturbing, knowing that 

computers play pranks or 
thinking that the gas company 
screwed up again? If you don’t ' 

mind me saying, problem is - 

reHgian. a lack cf it There’s 
another computer you con 

converse with - M give you the - 
address - or there is The Little 
Book of Calm. 
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Metropolis 


Prague, city of 
the mind and 
constant 
metamorphosis 

James Morgan has difficulty getting a fix on a place 
that seems to change with each visit 

W hen we visit a nist days, when I was introduced vacant shop at the botto: 

city we visit a to the compulsory interview. Mr Wenceslas Square to watch f 
stereotype. Visi- Novak. In the ministry of foreign of the last meeting of 
tors to London affairs, told me about the peace national Communist party 
flock to The Mall oolicy of the Czechoslovak Social- laugh at the general seen 


W hen we visit a 
city we visit a 
stereotype. Visi- 
tors to London 
flock to The Mall 
and take exactly the same photo- 
graphs as those their friends and 
families have treasured for 
decades. New York is skyscrap- 
ers. Rome the Colosseum, and 
Paris the Eiffel Tower. We send 
picture postcards from places the 
recipients have seen a thousand 
times. 

There was once a television 
series in which famous people 
talked about cities. The Ameri- 
can novelist Maiy McCarthy did 
Paris but faced a profound diffi- 
culty. She had always been 
struck by the lack of clocks in 
the French capital You cannot 
make a Film about no clocks. We 
cannot always create a picture of 
a city as it is. 

And it's the same with Prague. 
A group of us who have just vis- 
ited wandered if it was a proper 
city. Or was it a town; even a 
village? Parts, such as the Golden 
Lane, are village streets. And 
which other capital bos a water 
mill in the centre, by what was 
once the main bridge? 

1 think it is a city of the mind. 
This is surprising because the 
physical presence of Prague is 
definite, sharp-edged, concise. 
One cannot be there without 
knowing where one is. Berlin is a 
city of the mind, too, but Berlin 
is a blob. 

The stereotypes or Prague are 
m the mind. Kafka and Svejk (or. 
as some would have it, Schwetk) 
are as present as the old syna- 
gogue or Tyn church. 

One mlghL feel overwhelmed 
by Shakespeare in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, but that is because a 
tourist board has made it so. But 
The Castle. The Trial and The 
Good Soldier ambush you on 
even' street from Wenceslas 
Square to the Little Quarter with- 
out warning or advertisement. 

I have been to Prague four 
times. The first was in commu- 


I n 1922. King Alfonso XIII 
and a government minister 
were drinking coffee in a 
field tent with a young Mad- 
rid doctor named Gregorio Mara- 
fion who had guided them on a 
day-long horseback ride through 
the most remote and impover- 
isbed part of Spain. A wizened 
peasant was hanging about the 
camp that had been pitched at 
the bottom of a ravine Just out- 
side a dozen slate-built hovels 
that passed for a village. 

"What is it, my man?" asked 
the minister, "1 wanted to tell 
your excellencies that you may 
drink the coffee with the utmost 
confidence," came the stammered 
reply. “The milk is my wife's." 

Maraftdn had researched the 
area two months earlier and writ- 
ten a scathing report that 
detailed malnutrition, sexual 
aberrations, and rampant dis- 
eases including goitre and 
malaria. His account prompted 
the king to see the deprivation 
for himself. 

When Alfonso's grandson. King 
Juan Curios, visited the same 
area this week he toured it in a 
limousine along well-built roads 
lined with prosperous-looking, 
cheering crowds; he inspected an 
old people's home equipped with 
a gymnasium and a high school 


nist days, when I was introduced 
to the compulsory interview. Mr 
Novak. In the ministry of foreign 
affairs, told me about the peace 
policy of the Czechoslovak Social- 
ist Republic. He did not listen to 
my questions and 1 did not listen 
to his answers. We understood 
each other and constructed a per- 
fect Intellectual void. A conversa- 
tion in which nothing was said. 

At Charles Bridge, my wife 
bought a painting from an artist. 
Nearby, the artist's friend hopped 
from foot to foot to keep warm; 
he asked if I wanted to change 

So many 
prisoners 
were once 
given solitary 
confinement 
that 19 of 
them had to 
share a cell 

some money. I replied that 1 
could hardly do that in the open, 
the police were everywhere, and 
be would go to prison. “They 
don't worry about me," said the 
money-changer, grinning and 
bopping madly. "I'm an idiot.” 

Then came the evening with 
the dissident. Just freed, if that is 
the word, from a freezing Mora- 
vian prison. He regretted the fail- 
ure of Czechoslovakia to experi- 
ence a real revolution and 
planned a Maoist future. 

The Velvet Revolution came 
live years later, and I returned. 
There was a cartoon in a commu- 
nist newspaper. A man was 
rolling a huge stone up a moun- 
tain. At the bottom stood a 
bureaucrat in raincoat and trilby, 
heavy briefcase by his side, say- 
ing : “Good news, Sisyphus. 
You've lost your job." 

Crowds gathered outside a 


vacant shop at the bottom of 
Wenceslas Square to watch a film 
of the last meeting of the 
national Communist party and 
laugh at the general secretary, 
Milos Jakes. They laughed at bis 
grammar, and wrote “Mylos" in 
spray paint on the walL A joke. 
Jakes could not spell either. 

Back again, four years after 
that En route, I called my hank 
from Heathrow. At the other end 
of the line Ian asked me where I 
was, it was so noisy. I told him, 
and he asked where I was going. 
Prague. “Get me a Dukla Prague 
away shirt," he said. 

I stayed in the suburb of Hosti- 
var, which boasted a Dickensian 
pub frequented by some of the 
rougher elements of the local pro- 
letariat In a mixture of generic 
Slavonic and German. I chatted 
with a number of its representa- 
tives. Football loomed large and, 
in passing, I mentioned my inter- 
est in Dukla Prague. The atmo- 
sphere changed; convivial amia- 
bility turned to narrowed-eyed 
hostility. 

Dukla was not the local team; 
worse, it was run by the old 
secret police. As Svejk would say: 
"Never mention a football team 
until someone else does." 

And then, in February, I went 
to a seminar at Charles Univer- 
sity. In a break over coffee, a 
man of 75 told me how he had 
been locked up and condemned 
to death by the communists in 
1949. The sentence had been com- 
muted to life imprisonment and 
eventually he had been freed in 
an amnesty in i960. 

In between, he suffered a 
period of solitary confinement 
He said he had been in with a 
horse dealer, which surprised me. 
But he explained, so many pris- 
oners had been sentenced to soli- 
tary that 19 of them had had to 
share one cell. Svejk and Kafka 
agreed on the inevitability of his 
fate. 

Prague is the most intact of 
any European capital. If yon 
want an ISth century set go to 








Prague and just keep the trams 
away, everything else will be the 
same. Yet it changes its appear- 
ance with its regimes. In the 
occupation, the palace on the hfH 
was the all-seeing, omnipotent 
German presence. Under commu- 
nism, the extravagant towers and 


Arcadia 


turrets were the battlements of a 
toytown penitentiary. The 
changes will continue. As you 
drive in from the airport, remem- 
ber the modem highway was 
called Lenin 10 years ago. It was 
then rmmpH senes after Eduard, 
one of the founders of the first 




Czechoslovak republic. With the 
break-up of Czechoslovakia, it 
became Evropksa. 

Ka fka once remarked: “in the 
straggle between yon and the 
world, back the world.” Prague 
follows that advice and always 
wins. It is impossible to make a 


Masters of their own destiny 

Tom Bums charts the transformation of a rural region of western Spain once mired in poverty 


that boasted language laborato- 
ries and a computer studies cen- 
tre. 

The trip to Las Hurdes, a high 
mountain area deep in the west- 
ern region oT Extremadura, pro- 
vided an extraordinary illustra- 
tion or the wholly altered face of 
Spain. It also supplied Insights 
Into the changing role of the 
monarchy in a country where 
material progress has been 
matched by political decentralisa- 
tion. 

“You are not repeating Don 
Alfonso’s visit, the 1922 chapter 
is closed and the new chapter is 
Las Hurdes in modernity," Juan 
Carlos Rodriguez rbarra, Extre- 
madura's regional president, told 
Juan Carlos when he welcomed 
him in the village of Pinofran- 
queado. at the entrance to the 
nine narrow valleys that make 
up Las Hurdes’ -UTsqkm. 

It was a statement of the obvi- 
ous and the king was soon echo- 


ing similar remarks. His first 
engagement was to open a cul- 
tural centre at Pinofranqueado 
where the chief exhibit is a pho- 
tographic record of his grandfa- 
ther’s visit donated by the Grego- 
rio Marafldn Foundation. “It's all 
really changed," he said as he 
looked at pictures of the hovels 
and their scabrous inhabitants 78 
years ago. 

Rodriguez Ibarra is a left-of- 
centre socialist who has run 
Extremadura since the mid-1980s 
and earned himself a firm popu- 
lar base with strong public 
spending policies. He imc encour- 
aged rural co-operatives in Las 
Hurdes on government-owned 
land and wanted the king to 
know about his plans to set up a 
game reserve to attract ecologi- 
cally conscious tourists. 

The politician's was fopt 
the area could now stand up for 
itself and did not need emergency 
aid, only a Hair deal. It was picked 


up by Jos6 Gonzalez. Pinofran- 

queado’s mayor and a Rodriguez 
Ibarra protege, who said the 
black legend of Las Hurdes was 
over and that the last thing hur- 
danos wanted was to be reminded 
at it 


are the best guarantor of inte- 
grated regional development now 
that centralism has been super- 
seded," he told Juan Garlos. The 
message was that the monarch's 
job In Madrid was to ensure that 
national income was evenly 


B ack in 1922, Marahdn 
had recalled how 
Alfonso, once ha had 
overcame the milk jjjg. 
dent, had been left speechless by 
the sight of the hovels. But Juan 
Carlos had deftly caught the new 
mood. “You have became a refer- 
ence point for all Spaniards,” he 
told the hurdanos, “because you 
have discovered how to make 
yourself masters of your own des- 
tiny". 

In Pinofranqueado. where no 
house now looks less than 20 
yean old, Gonzalez, who breeds 
honey bees when not attending 
to his mayoral duties, handled 
the occasion with aplomb- "You 


Alfonso had attempted as much 
after his visit by creating a devel- 
opment agency, with Maraflta on 
its board, that ehanmanmi funds 
into Las Hordes to build roads 
and set up its first medical cen- 
tres and schoolrooms. Ten years 
later, the film-maker Luis Bnfi- 
ueL however, produced Tiara sin 
pan (Land without bread), a doc- 
umentary that savagely charted 
how misery persisted in the beau- 
tiful slate-strewn valleys.. 

By that time Alfonso had lost 
his throne and a republic bad 
been proclaimed. It was left to 
General Franco, who crushed the 
republic during the Spanish civil 
war and eventually appointed 


Jnan Carlos to succeed him, to 
bring electricity and telephone 
lines to Las Hurdes in the 1950 b. 
By the 1960s, a network of rudi- 
mentary roads entering the dif- 
ferent valleys was in place to 
supplement the one built in 
Alfonso's day that passed 
through Pinofranqueado. 

It was the arrival of proper 
infrastructure, of information 
and communications, that 
changed the lot of the hurdanos. 
The most enterprising among 
thorn emigrated to the big towns 
and to the costas where resorts 
were mushrooming to cope with 
package-holiday demand. Their 
savings returned to ?•»« Hurdes 
and went into new housing. 

In Pinofranqueado, Avelino 
Sanchez, whose mother remem- 
bered Alfonso’s arrival in the vil- 
lage, has built a well-appointed 
villa after spending 21 years in 
the Canary Islands where he 
ended up owning a cafeteria in 




film of the real Prague, because it 
cannot be seen. But when the 
BBC made a fli™ of the 20th cen- 
tury, Prague was where it 
started 

■ Ja mes Morgan is economics 
correspondent, BBC World Ser- 
vice. 


Las Palmas. He is now iwahniung 
a camp site on Pinafranqueado’s 
outskirts near a flat-r unning 
river, and his eon is studying 
geology at Salamanca University. 

In El Gasco, the most inaccessi- 
ble of the hamlets that MaraWftn 
encountered in 1922, Domitila 
Panadero has all five of her cbil- 
dren studying in Saiamawi-a nnri 
the eldest has qualified as a 
teacher. She, too, ha« moved into 
a new house thanks to earnings 
from honey and cherry crops, but 
the slate-built hovel where she 
was born stfU stands, occupied 
now by a mule. 

Local politicians want the Hrig 
to ensure that the Madrid govern- 
mant never lets Las Hurdes fell 
Jehhid again. Rosario Terrtn, 85, 
had a different request to make 
when the monarch dropped in on 
her m the village of Casar de 
Patomaro. She showed him the 
““eshift room where Alfonso 
had slept (her parents had the 
only moderately habitable house 
at the time in the area) and then 
asked him to do something about 
her pension arrears. 
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WATCHES. CLOCKS AND JEWELLERY 

pi spite of economic turmoil in Asia, the 5 

industries cratinue to expand. Michael Balfour, ®| ' * 

Doors are open to ! 

timely exhibitions \ 
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When the world’s watch, 
clock and jewellery busi- 
nesses gather in Switzerland 
this week and next, they will 
be able to reflect on a year 
In which - for some export- 
ers at least - weaker ship- 
ments were more than offset 
by a move towards higher 
value products. 

Two big Swiss trade shows 
bring the industry's manu- 
facturers, distributors, 
wholesalers and the bigger 
retailers together. They 
serve first and foremost com- 
panies at the luxury end of 
these markets, but are also a 
rendezvous for those han- 
dling such less glamorous 
products as inexpensive 
timepieces, 9ct gold rings 
and chains, and loose gem- 
stones. 

The first of these meetings 
Is the eighth annual Salon 
International de la Haute 
Horlogerie (SIHH), which 
has been open to trade visi- 
tors since yesterday in the 
Pal expo exhibition halls in 
Geneva, and ends on April 
24. This event is dominated 
by brands in the Vend&me 
Luxury Group. They include 
leading brands such as 
Alfred Dunhill, Baume & 
Merrier, Cartier. Montblanc, 
Piaget and Vacheron Con- 
stantin. This year there are 
new exhibitors and the top 
end of the wrist watch indus- 
try will be further repre- 
sented next year. 

The other big event is the 
World Watch, Clock and 
Jewellery Show in Basle, 
which admits trade and pub- 
lic visitors between April 
22-29. Arguably, this the 
world's foremost event oT Its 
kind. This year there w£D be 
2,349 exhibitors - 612 with 
watches and clocks, 1265 


with jewellery and gem- 
stones, and 473 with related 
products, such as machine 
tools and publications. 

This is the last year the 
show will take place in its 
present buildings- As soon 
as the show closes, a com- 
plex of new halls will be 
built on the site. The new 
building is designed by the 
Zurich architect Tbeo Hotz 
and will cost SFr300m 
fUS$202m). The historic 
facade overlooking the Mes- 
seplatz is to be preserved. 

The location of these two 
shows underlines the histori- 
cally central role that Swit- 
zerland has played in the 
watch, clock and jewellery 
businesses. In 1997, Swiss 
watch exports passed the 
SFrSbn mark for the first 
time, according to the Feder- 
ation de llndustrie Horlo- 
gfrre (which calls itself FH 
for short). The export figure 
was up 10.1 per cent on 1996, 
with demand dominated by 
Europe and North America. 

Growth by value outstrip- 
ped growth by volume, indic- 
ating that customers were 
trading up in their pur- 
chases. In 1997. Switzerland 
exported 32m finished 
watches, down 6 per cent on 
1996. Exports of plastic 
watches were down a hefty 
22 per cent, but wrist- 
watches in gold cases were 
up 4 per cent 

The trend in 1996 towards 
stainless steel models contin- 
ued through 1997, producing 
an increase of 27 per cent by 
unit and 84 per cent by 
value. The combination of 
ISct yellow gold and pol- 
ished stainless steel in cases 
and bracelets also continued 
to appeal last year, with 
Swiss exports- rising 7.1 per 
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TTw new ConsteUatton Chronograph from Omega houses 
mechanical and quartz movements 




cent by value. 

Fifteen countries between 
them accounted for 84 per 
cent of Swiss exports in 1997 
by value, according to the 
FH. The largest increases 
were shown, in order, by 
Spain, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and the United States. 
The impact of the Asian cri- 
sis shows up in these figures 
in a drop in exports to Hong 
Kong of 9.5 per cent in the 
last quarter of 1997. Exports 
to Thailand fell 182 per cent 
in the sanx* period, thanks 
both to the direct impact of 
the crisis and to a 25 per 
cent increase in customs 
duties in October. 

The largest Swiss watch 
group is SMH, which 
increased its operating 
income last year by 53.6 per 
cent. Its unit sales of 
watches, movements and 
stepping motors amounted 
to 116 . 1 m. Tliis holding com- 
pany manages brands such 
as Blancpain, Hamilton, Lcm- 
gioes, Mido, Omega (which 
epjoyed an exceptionally 
good year), Rado and Tissot 


SMH also owns the very 
successful Swatch brand. 
More than 250m Swatch 
watches have been sold 
since 1983, and SMH is 
change its thin sum- 
mer to The Swatch Group of 
Switzerland. The Swatch 
brand is now managed by 
G.N. Hayek, son of Nicolas 
G. Hayek, the group's 70- 
year-old founder, who is 
chairman and probably Swit- 
zerland's best-known mar- 
keting figure. 

Quartz watches denomi- 
nate Swiss exports by vol- 
ume, but mechanical 
watches are still nearly as 
Important in terms of reve- 
nues. Last year quartz 
watches accounted for 91 per 
cent of exports in units. By 
value, however, the figures 
look very different: mechani- 
cal wristwatches (wind-up 
and automatic) represented 
47 per cent of exports by 
value. 

In the UK. the gap 
between the luxury and 
economy ends of the watch 
market is clearly visible. 





Two rings in Chopard's distinctive collection of Happy Diamonds jewedery, which is complemented 
with a wrfetwateti range 


Unit sales of watches have 
been rising In the past five 
years, after a drop in the 
1990-92 recession. In 1997 
16.4m units were sold, at an 
average price of only £3320. 
Mintel, the market research- 
ers, attributes this low figure 
to the growing trend 
towards ownership of two or 
more wristwatches. 

In 3996 Hong Kong sup- 
plied 68 per cent of the UK 
market Switzerland was the 
next largest at 9 per cent 


followed by Japan (5 per 
cent), the EU (mainly France 
and Italy, at 4 per cent), and 
other suppliers at 14 per 
cent 

Of these sales, 37 per cent 
take place through jewellers 
(a dedining figure). 27 per 
cent from catalogue show- 
rooms. 9 per cent by mall 
order, 3 per cent In fashion 
and department stores, and 
other outlets 24 per cent 

Luxury wristwatches - 
those retailing above £500 - 


have 2.6 per cent of the UK 
market by volume, but 51 
per cent by value, and about 
55 per cent of these sales 
occur during the last quarter 
of the year. 

The largest single site 
retailer in the UK is the 
David Morris International 
Watch Room in Selfridges, 
which handles 25 brands. 
Last year it sold 16,000 time- 
pieces were sold. The room 
Is moving to a new location 
on the stare's ground floor 


early next month. This 
year’s innovations include a 
Elm diamond encrusted 
wristwatcb (see picture page 
5). 

Paul Clay man, managing 
director of Watches of Swit- 
zerland ta subsidiary uf the 
Asprey Group), has noticed a 
trend towards white metals 
and platinum for wrist- 
watches with what he calls 
"minimalist" designs. Dia- 
mond-set gentleman's wrist- 
watches do not sell particu- 
larly well, he says, but Roles 
continues to be his tup 
seller. Watches of Switzer- 
land's Rolcx showroom has 
just moved from New to Old 
Bond Street. He says other 
lop luxury brands sell well 
on a leather strap. 

Another big UK retailer is 
the Goldsmiths Group, 
under the guidance of chair- 
man Jurvk Pinseckl. It nuw 
has 139 stores in the UK. 
Between 1pm and 4.30pm on 
December 24 lost year these 
stores posted sales or £1.2ra. 

Big changes in the wrist- 
watcb retail industry are 
foreseeable. One affects the 
selling environment, and 
stems from the ending of 
duty-free shopping within 
the turopc;in Union in July 
1999. This will inevitably 
change the ha lance of advan- 
tage between city centre 
stores and airport sales, 
within the EU at least. 

Duty-free shopping has in 
any case been affected by 
the Asian crisis. DPS, the 
duty-free affiliate uf France's 
LVMH luxury goods com- 
pany. has recently requested 
extended credit terms from 
its suppliers. 

The second factor at work 
is another technology shift, 
spurred by the increasing 
miniaturisation uf comput- 
ing and communications 
power. In June this year 
Seiko will he launching a 
“computer” on the wrist. 
The Ruputer. as it is known, 
will have a 16 hit processor 
and 128kg of random access 
memory (Rami. U will be 
comixitihle with Windows 95. 

Meanwhile, Nippon Tele- 
graph and Telephone has 
developed a wristwatcb tele- 
phone, which can be dialled 
through voice recognition 
technology. In about two 
years, “ladies who lunch" 
will be perfectly equipped in 
restaurants where mobiles 
are forbidden. 
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PROFILE 


Pamrigiani Heurier 


Collectors’ paradise 


What the French call haute 
kartogerie (luxury 

timepieces Is perhaps the 
best translation) is a 
manufacturing operation 
being undertaken in great 
style high in the Val de 
Travers in Switzerland, 
behind a brass door plate 
which reads Parmigiani. 
Mesttre et Art du Temps. 
This is the factory of 
47-year-old Michel 
Parmigiani in the Quiet 
town of Fleurier and inside 
more than 60 skilled men 
and women are fashioning 
some of the Quest 
timepieces now coming on 
to the market 

Mr Parmigiani started his 
enterprise in the area where 
he was brought up In 1975, 
and has been determined to 
restore to Fleurier its watch 
and clock-making 
traditions, with almost 
Quaker-like zeal. The 
company has in the past 
seen factories such as 
Bovet, Jequier, Juvet, 

Tbder and Vauchez come 
and go. Indeed. Michel 
Parmigiani started out by 
acquiring the fine old Bovet 
brand name, but he later 
sold it to Prestige Time In 
Geneva where it has been 
separately revived. 

The young maftre Michel 
started out as a repairer of 
watches and docks, and 
today he places great 
importance on his repair 
and service department 
where young apprentices 
can learn their trade. They 
learn and he profits from 
the 10 per cent of the 
business that flows through 
it This undertaking is 
doubtless a reflection of the 
fact that the young Michel 
Parmigiani attended a 
watchmaking school In 
Fleurier in 1961-09, and 
subsequently studied in La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, Le Locle 
and NeucftdteL After his 
long and arduous 
apprenticeships he 
established his own 
company in Fleurier in 1990 
with the highest ambitions. 
As his beautifully produced 
catalogue states*. “He is the 
guardian of a 450-year-old 
tradition, from the 
elucidating heritage of 
Renaissance clocks to 
marine chronometers and 
including planetaries, 
automata, striking jacks 
and music boxes. The 
culture acquired includes 
setting off the working 
material." 

The last statement means 
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Michel Parmigiani: determined 
to restore to Fleurier Its watch 
and ck>cfc-raaking tracitioRS 

that he and his co-workers 
rework to a fine degree any 
parts bought from outside 
suppliers. For example. 
Michel insists that each 
watch screw supplied 
(barely visible to the naked 
eye) is polished both cm top 
and around the sides for 15 
minutes. 

This remarkable attention 
to detail helps to explain 
why this company spends 
400 working hours 
assembling a minute 
repeating watch, and why it 
takes an incredible 10X00 
working hours to make a 
unique quarter-striking 
minute-repeating table 
clock. 

The office headquarters of 
Parmigiani Fleurier are in a 
very elegant chateau in the 
middle of the town {of about 
4.000 people). Management 
and other meetings are 
conducted there in great 
style, and if there are guests 
the)- can visit the small 
private museum there, 
which houses some of the 
fine pieces from the factory 
just down the road. 

In a sense, the word 
factory Is a misnomer, 
because the company, in 
any one year, produces 
between 200 and 350 
timepieces. It is arts and 
crafts here, not 
mass-production. And these 
pieces include 
wristwatches. pocket 
watches and table clocks - 
all of them of great 
complexity and great 
beauty. 

They become instant 
collectors’ pieces. Each 
bears a unique number, and 
the first to be 
hand-engraved was 1950, 
the year of Michel 
Parmigiani 's birth. So. how 


The best reason 
for Germany’s leading jeweller 
to establish 

a presence on New Bond Street. 
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BASLE 1998 WATCH PREVIEW 


Something new, 
something old 




A new automatic chronograph 
by P ar migi an i Haulier. Note 
the unusual date window 
position 

are these beautiful 
timepieces sold at their 
very high retail prices? The 
answer is perhaps unique In 
the world of watch, clock 
and jewellery 
manufacturing. For 
Parmigiani Fleurier 
employs no sales people and 
no distributors. Its pieces 
find buyers at lavish 
international exhibitions 
and other events, and the 
good old-fashioned 
word-of-mouth system 
backs up the publicity 
which accompanies and 
follows these occasions. 
Customers have to be 
approved before sales occur. 

The founder of the 
massive Swiss Sandoz 
pharmaceutical group, 
Edouard-Marcel Sandoz, 
was also an artist and 
sculptor. In 1964, the 
Fondation de Famille 
Sandoz was set up for a 
Aide range of purposes. 
Thirty years later it 
acquired a 51 per cent 
holding in Parmi giani 
Fleurier. In keeping with its 
policy of investing in 
excellence. Thus it is that 
Michel Parmigiani hag 
understanding resources 
behind him, as he brings 
forward new timepieces. 

Parmigiani Fleurier’s 
debut at the SIHH in 
Geneva this year will see 
displays of two new 
wristwatches - a minute 
repeater in platinum, and 
an 18ct yellow gold 
tonneau-shaped model, with 
a power reserve Indicator 
and subsidiary seconds at 6 
o’clock. Both are 
mechanical, to be 
hand-wound - after afl. 
they were made by hand, in 
a Class act that horologkal 
history will note. 


The show is the 
highlight of the 
year and 100,000 
visitors are 
expected 

Six hundred and twelve 
exhibitors wil be displaying 
their horological wares from 

April 22-29 in the World 
Watch, Clock and Jewellery 
Show in the andent univer- 
sity city of Basle. This long- 
established event is the 
year's highlight for the 
industry and visitors will be 
inspecting completely new 
products in prototype forms 
and successful stock lines 
which might stretch back 
decades. These old stock 
lines regularly produce prof- 
its. 

The tooling up exists of a 
new wrlstwatch are. of 
course, substantial. They 
start nowadays with comput- 
er-aided visuals and part 
designs, and these are qui- 
etly discussed with principal 
foreign distributors whose 
on-the-ground opinions are 
always valued. 

The Basle Show was first 
held in 1931. In recent years 
the general public has also 
been admitted, for an 
entrance fee, to enjoy the 
sight and feel of many mil- 
lions of pounds' worth of 
timepieces. Security is tight. 
ant) constant and armmd the 
clock. 

The show authorities 
crack down very hard on 
any company or person con- 
nected with proven counter- 
feit products. The problem 
has become serious in recent 
years. Cartier, to take one 
example, spends more than 
£5m a year in its never-end- 
ing battle against the prob- 
lem. The three brands most 
faked are Rolex, TAGHeuer 
and Cartier, which each 
have distinct and separate 
markets, and are prominent 
■ exhibitors at the shows this 
month. 

Rolex has about 1,200 
employees in Geneva, and 
has long been a prominent 
presence in Geneva. One of 
its directors, Jacques Ducta- 
ene, is the president of the 
exhibitors' committee of the 
Basle Show. He is, of course, 
closely involved with the 
rebuilding programme for 
the exhibition halls which 
commences at the end of this 
year's Basle Show. 

This year the Basle Show 
offers a web site and a new 
quality newsletter with a cir- 
culation of 20,000 in 105 
countries, as it renews its 
essential contacts with visi- 
tors from all over the world. 

In terms of units it is gen- 
erally agreed that the top 
best-selling brands are 
Swatch (part of SMH1. Rolex 
(controlled by. family trusts;, 
Raymond Weil (privately 
held) and TAGHeuer. 

TAGHeuer International 
SA saw its sales up 13 per 
cent in 1997, at SwFr474.1m, 
and net income increased by 
18.3 per cent. It is following 
a policy of purchasing its 
exclusive distributors. Chris- 
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Patek Ptdippe's new gentleman's Annua] Calendar mechanical 
moonphase watch. Note the unusual IV 


Tiffany's new white gold and tfamond watch with a matching 
bracelet. This Adas collection appears in the Basle Show 
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Coronas new Tobogan Racing wristwatch which doubles as a d ask or bedside timepiece. tt comes in s choice of bracelets 


tian Virus recently com- 
mented: “We are very 
pleased with the company's 
results for 1997, which was a 
year of significant reorgani- 
sation, including the integra- 
tion of our distribution in 
the UK, Japan and Austra- 
lia.” TAGHeuer shares are 
listed on both the Swiss and 
the New York stock 
exchanges. 

The expected 100,000 visi- 
tors to the Basle Show this 
year will see much to delight 
them. It is said that Aude- 
mars Piguet took 16,400 
orders last year. 

Jaeger-LeCoultre will be 
taking the wraps off new 
Reverso models, Comm will 
be showing a new automatic 
version of its innovative 
Tabogan model, and Eterna 
will be proudly showing its 
new Porsche Design collec- 
tion. Chopard's new black 
stainless steel Mllle Miglia 
1998 will be displayed, as 
will the new Cape Cod 
Grand Soir by Hermes which 
is arriving in a diamond 
encrusted case, and with a 
mother-of-pearl dial which 
has pleasantly eccentric Ara- 
bic numerals. Bertolucci's 
Mini PoesiG is a hand-crafted 
elegant timepiece, again 
with diamonds and moth- 


er-of-pearL 

Breitling's highly original 
exhibition booth always con- 
tains surprises. This year its 
new B-One will be drawing 
the crowds. It is a multifunc- 
tional chronograph, incorpo- 
rating an alarm, perpetual 
calendar, countdown timer, 
second time zone function 
with its own alarm, over- 
sized hands and night time 
backlighting of its dial - all 
Swiss made, and probably 


reveal a quartz-driven time 
of the day. It comes in a 
choice of coloured leather 
straps or A buckled CD motif 
stainless steel bracelet 
The French watch indus- 
try which has 123 exhibitors 
at Basle *98 has flourished 
for centuries, and has pro- 
duced perhaps the greatest 
innovator, Abraham-Louis 
Breguet (1747-1823). The con- 
temporary French scene con- 


but then there is a shared 
border), Hong Kong. Italy 
(notable for its interest in 
contemporary horology espe- 
cially if fresh case and dial 
designs are in evidence), 
Germany, the United King- 
dom, Spain (which has lately 
taken to importing a fast 
increasing number of foreign 
timepieces), the Philippines, 
Japan (a low place consider- 
ing its affection for French 
luxury goods, but the weak- 


Swiss made, and probably sists of 150 enterprises, of luxury goods, but the weak- 
another winner in Breitling's which 39 are pure watch- ness of the yen has affected 
string of watch innovations makers, and which in 1997 its market). Belgium (mostly 
which go right back to 18&. produced 7.5m timepieces, the prosperous Brussels, as 


which go right back to 18& produced 7.5m timepieces. 
Breitling’s Navitimer, a best-. Exports from the French 
seller over many years, trill Industry last year amounted 


again be attracting new fans 
and more orders. 

Another wristwatch clas- 
sic is the Etema-Matic. with 
its unique ball-bearing rotor 
automatic movement, and it 
celebrates its 50th anniver- 
sary at Basle this year. The 
Grenchen-based company is 
issuing a limited edition of 
999 replicas or the original 
model in stainless steel 
and 99 pieces in 18 ct pink 
gold. * 

This year Christian Dior 
presents to the trade its first 
"spring" watch for the wrist 
Touch a secret button and 
up flies the stainless steel 
cover of the Pandiora to 


to FFr3.3bn. Completed 
watches, bracelets and com- 
pleted . parts contributed 
FFr2.4bn. The principal 
importers of such products 
are listed in order by the 
ComitS Francais de l'Horlo- 
gerie, de la Bijouterie, de la 
JoaiHerie and de I’Orfevrerie 
(known as CFHBJO) as fol- 
lows: Switzerland (a surprise 


the prosperous Brussels, as 
its euro dreams draw near to 
reality), and the US (which 
has no wristwatch industry 
of its own). 

The new president of the 
CFHBJO is Jean-Claude Her- 
belin. the CEO of Michel 
Herbelin. founded in Char- 
quemonL Doubs, In 1947, and 
now producing more than 
150,000 wristwatches a year, 
for its markets in more than 
50 countries. 


Nouveau Chronographe Boucheron... 

...VoTRE TEMPS EST PRECIEUX. 




^ DIAMONDS C 

WANTED FOR CASH 

FINE ‘Act to 5ct WHITE 

Loose or Set, Shaped and Fancy colours 

We Specialise in Certificated stones. 

FREE APPRAISAL & IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 

m AUSTIN KAYE Consult our experts, call Ian Kaye «a 

jH;. londonwc 2 Tel: 0171 240 2343 

Visit personally or send registered post 


BOUCHERON 

PARIS 

For catalogue or more information 
please contact Femdale (U.K.) Limited 

TeL No: 01342737515 
Fax No: 01342 717599 
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Trade marks stretched 


Companies with 
world-famous 
brands are now 
moving into 
timepieces 

Tlie 1994 Trade Marfa Act 
was confirmation in Britain 
of the European Union’s 
determination to see regis- 
tered brands protected so 
that their owners could 
obtain benefits and profits 
and provide more jobs from 
their initiatives. 

The cross stretching of 
brands into wristwatches 
can now be witnessed 
around the world. Next 
month sees the arrival of 
Calvin Klein wristwatches, 
in a joint venture with SMH. 
the giant Swiss watch con- 
glomerate. The main Calvin 
Klein line consists of, in 
fashion language, the cool, 
classic Evidence and Icon 
models, while the cK time- 
pieces are younger looking 
and more sporty. The cK 
watches are variously called 
Dress, Minimal, Tech and 
Versatility. 

Gianni Versace, the Italian 
fashion group, has post- 
poned its public flotation 
until next year, but plans for 
a new line of w r i st w atches. 
designed by the recently 
deceased eponymous high- 
fashion guru, have gone 
ahead, and have been pre- 
viewed in Geneva this week. 
The event took place at the 
elegant headquarters, just 
outside Geneva in Genthod, 
of Franck Muller, whose fac- 
tory in the same place has 
produced the timepieces. In 
various metal and gemstone 
settings the three lines. Mod- 
em, Vanguard and Three 
Time Zones, are, of course, 
exotic, in tune with the Ver- 
sace projected Image. The 
latter watch uniquely offers 
three different time zones at 
the push of a single crown or 
winding button. 

Hugo Boss claims to be the 
number one clothing busi- 
ness in the world. BOSS 
Hugo Boss, wristwatches 
have recently been launched 
in international markets. 
The Metropolis and Spirit 
collections present an ele- 
gant selection of Swiss-made 
watches, designed by Jorg 
Hysek, the designer of TAG 


Heuer’s S/el range and 
recent Omega models. They 
come in the £29fr£750 price 
range: The BOSS Hugo Boss 
Rahger is being launched 
this month, and tho quartz 
chronograph, powered by 
quartz like the rest of the 
collection, is a stylish thing 

Guess is a prominent 
example of crass stretching 
of brands, and its new collec- 
tion consists of 24 distinct 
designs in men's and ladies' 
versions. And they are very 
elegantly packaged. 

There is now a Marks & 
Spencer wristwatch,. sourced 

from, three separate supph- 
. ers, Accurist (of speaking 
Clock fame) among thPTT) a 
Tesco timepiece cannot be 
far behind if . Terry Leahy, 
chief executive, fulfils his 
brand expansion plans. 

Ferdinand (Ferry) Porsche 
died late last month. He once 
8 aid: “In my view, one 
shouldn't simply package 
things without being aware 
of whafs fasMe- Too have to 
know what the object’s func- 
tion is supposed to be and go 
on from there." On April 1 
Etema and Porsche Design 
announced a new collabora- 
tion and a new range of 
wristwa tches (distributed in ; 
the UK by Corum). Mr Por- 
sche's Involvement with 
watches dates back to 1973 
and his first chronograph, in 
association with Interna- 
tional Watch Company (TWC 
on its dials). A pedigree con- 
tinues. Sterna, now owned 
by Porsche, the world-fa- 
mous car marque, opened for 
business in the Jura moun- 
tains in Grenchen in 1 855 

For Zeon Ltd, big means 
many. It is, in terms of time- 
pieces sold, the UK’s largest 
timepiece company with a 
turnover of more than £2Sm. 
and a market share of 15 per 
rent according to Mtntri. it 
is a subsidiary of Hong 
Kong-based Herald Holdings, 
which was founded in the 
mid-1950s by George Bloch. 
Zeon's great strength is its 
range of character watches, 
and it reckons to have about . 
60 per cent of the market in 
the UK, with brands such as. 
Action Man, Barbie, Head, 
101 Dalmatians, IngersoU. 
MTV. Sesame Street. Spice 
Girls, Superman and Wran- 
gler. Zeon also makes Far 
East-sourced, owq. .label,. 


wristwatches for stores such 
as Disney and Next Zeon's 
UK market share is thus 
easy to understand. 

A close competitor for a 
slice of this market is UK 
Time, part of Timex Corpora- 
tion of the US. Timex was 
once the last assembler of 
watches in the UK (in Dun- 
dee). but trade unions ended 
that enterprise. Timex is 
about to launch the new AH 
Day Indiglo, which offers the 
first si gnificant nhung B tO 3 
liquid crystal display (LCD) 
screen since the 1970s. ADI 
uses holographic film (devel- 
oped in conjunction with 
Polaroid), which bends visi- 
ble light to produce a much 
clearer digital reading in 
daylight 

In the early 1980s Timex 
involved itself with the test- 
ing triathlon sport. The 
result has been rewarding; 
the iromnan Triathlon wrist- 
watch has now sold more 
than 18m units worldwide. 
Personal preferences some- 
times mystify; both BUI Clin- 
ton and Dustin H nffVnan 
wear one. The triathlon 
becomes an official Olympic 
sport at the Sydney Games 
in 2000. 

UK Time, in its market 
battle with Zeon. also dis- 
tributes such brands as 
Acqua, Carriage, Datelink, 
Disney (some watches, most 
notably the hugely success- 
ful Winnie the Pooh). Essen- 
tials, Expedition, Gizmos, 
Nautica, Timber-land and. 
naturally, Timex. 

M andaine Watch, based in 
Zurich, is Introducing at the 
Basle Show its new Stop To 
Go wristwatch. Tt boasts the 
railway station clock func- 
tion that has fascinated trav- 
ellers In Switzerland since 
the 1948 b. To guarantee that 
the Swiss network’s 3,000 
clocks give exactly the same 
time, their red seconds 
bands stop for part of a sec- 
ond at 12 O'clock to provide 
for renewed perfect syn- 
chronisation. Now the Mon- 
daine wristwatch does the 
ramp Mon daip e has recently 
signed an agreement to pro- 
duce Bally timepieces with 
the Swiss shoemaker. There 
are no boundaries in the 
fiercely commercial world of 
cross branding. 

Innovations in all trades 
arrive- with exciting regular- . 


ity, and the watch trade is 
never an exception. For 
example. The Spirit Chro- 
nometer Company is about 
to introduce yet another 

brand caTl^d Millennium, at 
around £30 retail. It offers a 
countdown to Friday, 
December 31, 1999, via a liq- 
uid crystal display window 
at 6 o'clock, and is also 
water resistant down to 30 
metres - Just in case the mil- 
lennium computer bomb 
seriously threatens a wear- 
er's business. 

A gfrwiiar water resistance 
is available in an Andy War- 
hol Marilyn Monroe 1962 
quartz watch, produced by 
Zitura in a limited edition of 
99 pieces. The plain rectan- 
gular case enshrining the 
screen goddess in full colour 
in the unnum bered dial will 
appeal to all collectors. 

Eberbard, founded in Swit- 
zerland In 1887 and long a 
maker of fine timepieces, has 
introduced an intriguing 
mechanical wristwatch 
called S Days. A full manna! 
winding produces eight days 
of power reserve, which a 
single subsidiary dial at 9 
o’clock indicates. 

Newer makers are coming 
forward with appealing 
pieces. One is the Versailles- 
based Roger Cornet's line of 
Trianon. The new stainless 
steel version shows on the 
dial pari- Of its mophanteftl 
movement crafted by Fred- 
eric Piguet and it stands out 
nicely against a simple white 
dial. More challenging in 
terms of design concept is 
the Moments range by Alfex. 
The name may sound pedes- 
trian, but the designs, in 
stainless steel, by Georg 
Blum are “puffy” and very 
striking. 

While Brogue t is this year 
introducing a perpetual cal- 
endar with a fluted case- 
band, Hennas has resorted 
to forests for inspiration for 
new bracelets. There are 
now Loquet wristwatches 
(with binged covers) on 
stainless steel bracelets, 
with skeins of pear wood 
running along them, while 
Hermes’ gold-plated bracelet 
version features Mexican 
pallisando wood, which is 
darker. This year at Basle 
Hermes is having fun with 
their popular Cape Cod and 
Clipper models: their leather 
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straps wind around the wrist 
twice. 

Next month sees the intro- 
duction of both round and 
rectangular stainless steel 
quartz watches in the Miros 
range from Maurice Lacroix, 
In the £500 price bracket. 
Notable, too. are the compa- 
ny’s Fiaha and Selena ranges 
for the everyday, time-of-the- 
day market. This price point 
Is probably central to the 
“specia l occasion" purchase. 

This is where Goldsmiths, 
the UK jewellery group, 
comes in. The publicly 
quoted company, headed by 
Jurek Piasedd in Leicester, 
last week announced pre-tax 
profits of £6. 93m (£6A2m last 
year) on turnover of £B0m 
(£70.4m). The company 
opened 15 new brandies last 
year, and plans to open a 
similar number in 1998. How- 
ever, for currency reasons, 
margins on wristwatches 
were lower than on jewellery 
items, but during the rest of 
thta year this imbalance 
should adjust itself. 

Independent jewellers - 
the mainstay of many 
county high streets - bene- 
fit, in berms of margins, from 
disciplined buying groups, 
such as the Houlden Group 
in the UK, chaired by Stuart 
Laing. The Goldsmiths 
Group has noted a slight 
decline in its Rolex sales, 
and so its margins suffered 
accordingly in its 139 outlets. 
Those at present bearing the 
Walker and Hall banners are 
to be converted to the Gold- 


An e J a p i nt watch from the new Style do Chaumet collection, 
feattsing • pink silk taffeta strep 


smiths name, and will per- 
haps power the increasing 
sales of brands sucb as Car- 
tier. Gucci and Omega. 

The Signet Group (for- 
merly Ratners) also 
announced a profits jump 
last week of more than 50 
per cent, under the chair- 
manship of James McAdam. 
Its turnover increased by 6.9 
per cent, like for like, to 
E927J»m to produce pre-tax 
profits of £68.7m. Us US 
chain. Kay. outperformed its 
main competitor, Zales. and 
accounted for 62 per cent of 
group profits. The UK com- 
panies performed modestly 
with sales at H. Samuel up 

1.8 per cent and at the more 
up-market Ernest Jones up 

7.8 per cent. 

Remote shopping is on the 
increase, and the trend will 
not reverse in the foresee- 
able future. Customers are 
changing their habits. For 
example, the Centre Interna- 
tional De Formation Con- 
tinue Horlogerie - Bijouterie 
Onstitut CFH), based in Neu- 
chdtel, which, on a non-prof- 
it-making basis has been 
serving the industries since 
1963. now offers what it titles 
an “Interactive CD of Watch 
Product Knowledge". Now a 
computer owner has access 
to a pocket-sized training 
instrument that, with effi- 
cient use. can lead to 
increased brand awareness, 
sales and profits. The CFH 
states: “As a person retains 
10 per cent of what he hears, 
80 per cent of what he sees. 


and 70 per cent of what he 
does, with an interactive CD, 
be learns a maximum." 

Navigating around the 
Internet can be fun. but also 
profitable for watch collec- 
tors. Web addresses are now 
commonly quoted on statio- 
nery and with in company lit- 
erature. A UK pioneer in the 
business of reaching collec- 
tors of timepieces is Pieces 
of Time (e-mail: infihaan- 
tique-watch.com). run' for 
more than' 12 years just off 
London's Bond Street by 
Alan Grant and Johnny 
Wachsmann. 

In the markets for new 
watches, as opposed to those 
for “previously owned" time- 
pieces. brand image is all. In 
its report Planning for Social 
Change 1997, the Henley 
Centre, the forecasting 
organisation, stated: "Brand 
management is becoming 
synonymous witb ‘trust 
management'." So, because 
the leading sports goods 
retailer JJB Sports, chaired 
by founder David Whelan, 
recently stressed that the 
sports goods market is grow- 
ing by 10 per cent every 
year, it is no surprise to see 
a surge of sporting goods' 
logos arriving as signatures 
on dials. They go with the 
flow of energy, as sports 
brands have become fashion 
brands, albeit not at the top 
end of the retail market As 
Susannah Hart a director of 
the consultancy Interbrand, 
says: "Brands have a strong 
social influence on a soci- 


ety's sense of purpose, direc- 
tion and economic growth." 

Reputation and integrity 
are closely guarded by watch 
brands. Among the success 
stories are Adidas. Camel 
Trophy, Ellesse, Ftla. 
Lacoste and Sector which 
wifi be strongly in evidence 
at Basle. To Isolate Adidas, 
its sportswear revenue in 
North America alone in 1997 
was SI bn. On the buck of 
that turnover, wristwatches 
that can accurately time 
sports events have a clear 
and profitable position in 
their market places. 

Many luxury* watch brands 
associate themselves witb 
big sporting events which, 
by themselves attract wide 
publicity. Cartier and Dun- 
hill sponsor polo competi- 
tions. Corum sponsor the 
Admiral's Cup. thus hnng- 
ing into annual prominence 
its famous wristwatch of 
that name. Chopard is asso- 
ciating itself with the Milte 
Miglia road race for the 
tenth year in 1998. and is 
marking the occasion with a 
stainless steel round easy-to- 
read chronograph automatic 
(of its own makingi with a 
black dial and three ultra- 
clear subsidiary dials. Its 
rubber strap is a clever 
reproduction of a Dunlop 
treaded tyre, which will be 
appreciated by the competi- 
tors in the Italian race, vrbo 
wifi each receive a compli- 
mentary model with his or 
her departure number on the 
back plate. 
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4 WATCHES, CLOCKS AND JEWELLERY 


SIHH EXHIBITION 


Luxury pieces steal the show 


This trade-only 
event offers 
ample space for 
the few invited 
exhibitors 

The Palcxpo exhibition halls 
between Genova’s city cen- 
tre and the airport are again 
host to the annua] Salon 
International de la Haute 
Hurlugerio (SIHH) (17-24 
April) now in its eighth year. 

This trade-only event 
offers ample space for the 
few invited exhibitors and 
discreet meeting rooms for 
the trade. The core exhibi- 
tors are members of the Ven- 
dome Luxury Group (VLG), 
which not long ago was 
taken private by the South 
Alncrin Rupert family, and 
include Alfred Dunhill. 
Baume & Mercier, Cartier. 
Month lane. Piaget and Vach- 
eron Constantin (an early 
1H97 acquisition). Also pres- 
ent will be Yves Saint Laur- 
ent and Ornclne Panerai 
(acquired by VLG last week), 
brands wliich are distributed 
by Cartier. 

This year three indepen- 
dent watchmaking concerns 
join this prestigious event - 
Daniel Roth. Gerald Genta, 
and Parmigiani Fleurier, 
while Franck Muller will be 
absent this year. The new 
exhibitors will further 
enhance the displays of heri- 
tage. craftsmanship and the 
culture of One watchmaking. 

The SIHH. which is a pri- 
vate organisation chaired by 
Yves Piaget, is expected to 
entice further quality exhibi- 
tors next year. Already 
Audcmars Piguet. Breguet 
and Girard-Perregaux have 
registered for 1999. Patek 
Philippe has recently 
announced that it will defi- 



A coffflctton of 23 Speedmsster Professionals by Omega, to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the model - the one that went to the moon 


nitely not be moving from 
the Basle Show. Nor is Roiex 
expected to. About 7.000 
trade visitors are expected 
this year in Geneva. 

Johann Rupert, chief exec- 
utive of Compagnie Finan- 
ciere Richemont, now the 
fully-owned parent of the 
Vendome Luxury Group, has 
a high appreciation of the 
qualities of his stable of lux- 
ury watches, and while he 
allows them complete auton- 
omy as long as the figures 
look good, he has com- 
mented: “All our brands, 
even Cartier, will require a 
lot of investment over the 
next 10 to 15 years. As a fam- 
ily-controlled company we 
can afford to take a 
long-term view.” It is known 
that salts of jewellery and 
gold watches increased by 45 
per cent in the first half of 
1997, and chairman Joseph 
Kanoui sees no downturn in 
total sales in spite of difficul- 
ties in some markets. 

Cartier's Tank Franchise. 


which was launched to huge 
acclaim in 1996. now 
accounts for 1 2 per cent of 
all its watch current sales, 
according to Arnaud Bam- 
berger. managing director of 
Cartier in London. This year 
at the SIHH Cartier will be 
launching a new Pasha (the 
brand goes back to 1982), and 
this time it Is a model spe- 
cially designed for women, 
with a choice of three golds 
- in white, pink and yellow 
with diamond settings. The 
polished case is in 18ct yel- 
low gold and elegantly 
houses the automatic move- 
ment. For gentlemen. Cartier 
this year presents a new ver- 
sion of its Tortue model 
(which first arrived in 1912 - 
Cartier nurtures its brands 
forever, it seems). This wrist- 
watch features a single push- 
piece within its crown for 
activating the chronograph 
mechanism. It has two sub- 
sidiary dials, and incorpo- 
rates the traditional Cartier 
adjustable deployant buckle 


on its alligator strap. 

Tr ade contracts at the 
SIHH in Geneva will also be 
taking a very close look at 
Cartier's new tourblllon 
bridge intertwined Double C 
Pasha in white gold. This 
beautiful transparently- 
cased timepiece has been 
developed in association 
with Girard-Perregaux ’s 
exclusive haute horlogerie 
hand manufacturing floor 
high up in G-P's main 
building in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds. 

Baume & Mercier made a 
considerable impact last 
year with its highly success- 
ful Catwalk model (which 
now arrives in an additional 
diamond-set version). And 
this week in Geneva it is 
showing its new CapeLand 
gentleman’s version. Baume 
& Mender's Hampton brand 
is the company's best-selling 
line, and the new K version 
is being seen for the first 
time. Eugen A. Maier, presi- 
dent of the company, will be 


proud of the trade orders 
that are bound to be 
recorded. 

Daniel Roth participated 
in the first SIHH event in 
1991, and this year be is 
back, with his instantly 
recognisable case shapes 
Incorporating complicated 
mechanical movements (par- 
ticularly tourbOlons). 

Gerald Genta also reap- 
pears this year, and is noted 
as one of the world's great 
innovative watchmakers. 
His new Night and Day is on 
view. He is known for his 
vastly complicated (a 
trade term) Grande Son- 
nerie, and also for a sophisti- 
cated Mickey Mouse time- 
piece. 

Parmigiani Fleurier is a 
first-time exhibitor at the 
SIHH. Michel Parmigiani 
started his career as a watch 
restorer, and in a short time 
has become a maker of just a 
few remarkable timepieces a 
year. Low on quantity and 
very high on quality. 
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CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN JEWELLERES 
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I, i gold Au!on:(i( or qaaitz laotcmcat available is sinnteis steel. 

Available at BtlgBfi stores and >1 selected je»cHcrr shops. 


CLOCKS 


When there was 

little time on hand 


The market for 
simple mantel 
and wall clocks 
continues to be 
steady 

The dependency on clocks 
for the time of the day, 
instead of sundials, goes 
back many centuries. A 
quarter striking church 
dock not only beckons wor- 
shippers but untfi less than 
a century ago regula ted life 
in country areas. 

In Britain in the first 
world war such was the scar- 
city of pocket and wrist- 
watches among agricultural 
workers that grandfather 
and the smaller grand- 
mother clocks were carried 
out into the fields each day. 
The clocks were plentiful 
because until a little over a 
century ago there were 
many thousands of clock- 
makers all over Britain. 

In the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries Lancashire and York- 
shire had concentrations of 
clockmakers. and they also 
supplied rough movements 
and special parts to London 
makers and finishers which 
were mainly in the Clerken- 
well area and the present 
City of London. 

The Worshipful Company 
of Clockmakers, established 
in the City in 163L is one of 
the 86 re maining companies 
that are directly descended 
from medieval craft guilds 
which controlled trades in 
the Middle Ages. Organised 
control of some crafts and 
trades stretch back to tbe 
12th century. These monopo- 
lies were not early trade 
unions but more like mutual 
support foundations to. fur- 
ther education through 
apprenticeships and pro- 
tected trade practices. Swit- 
zerland saw the Watchmak- 
ers Guild of Geneva 
established in 1601, and 
France and Germany set up 
s imilar organisations in the 
same century. 

Astronomiial clocks, made 
of wood and driven by water, 
existed in China as far back 
as AD 725. A delightful 
“timepiece" for the same 
period* was a sort of candle 
clock. It had 12 layers of dif- 
ferently perfumed wax, so 
that, after a little practice, 
one could smeD the time of 
the day. 

In London's Guildhall, the 
Worshipful 1 Company of 
Clockmakers maintains and 
exhibits parts of its collec- 
tion of clocks and watches, 
which is probably tbe oldest 
in the world. U also has a 
copy of the earliest known 
printed book (1547) about a 
clock by the Italian Mlcheli, 
and also a copy of Pietro 
Bern bo’s Epistolae (1535) in 
which the first mention of 
an alarm dock occurs. 

Turret clocks have been 
built into church towers for 
centuries. A very early 
English example can be seen 
in its last resting place — an 
tbe floor in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Copernicus (1473-1543) 
lent his heliocentric theories 
to the development of the 
clock, and Galileo (1564-1642) 
proved that the length of a 
pendulum not its amplitude, 
dictates the time of its 
swing. 

Today, Japan is a world 
leader in the manufacture or 
timepieces. The 'first 
recorded mention of a 
mechanical clock in Japan 
was soon after 155a About 
50 years earlier Peter Hen- 
lein of Nuremberg is cred- 
ited with the invention of 
the mainspring, and clocks 
became portable, succeeding 
pocket sundials. 

Thomas Tompion 
(1639-1713) is one of the 
greatest of all English clock- 
makers. and well earned his 
burial in Westminster Abbey 
with his developments of 
lantern, Iongcase. bracket 
and carriage docks. 

During the years between 
1770 and 1840, France domi- 
nated clock making In 


Europe. The greatest French 
maker was Abraham -Louis 
Breguet (1747-1823), who, 
among his other achieve- 
ments. invented the tourbil- 
lbn watch movement and 
also the Tact watch for the 
blind. 

Hie term carriage clocks 
has a special significance. In 
1884 the world was divided 
into 24 timg zones, at the 
International Meridian Con- 
ference in Washington. 
Accurate timetables were 
essential by then for Amer- 
ica’s new transcontinental 
railway transit system. In 
spite of France arguing for 
' Brest, Greenwich was voted 
the prime meridian among 
the longitudes, which saw 
the end, for example, of time 
differences on main carriage 
routes even in southern 
En gland. Kristen Lippincott, 
curator of the Old Royal 
Observatory, and director of 
the Greenwich Meridian 2000 
Millennium project, com- 
ments: “There is no doubt 
that Greenwich, as tbe 
world's home of time, will 
become one of the main pil- 
grimage sites in the world 
for the millennium year." 

Greenwich Mean Time 
(there are now many GMT 
wristwatches. pocket 
watches and clocks on the 
market) is defined by the 
position of the large Transit 
Circle in the Old Royal 
Observatory. It was buQt in 
1850. and the cross hairs In 
the eyepiece of the circle pre- 
cisely define longitude 0 
degrees. After the 1884 deri- 
sion a “time bell" dropped 
once an hour on the hour in 
Greenwich. Some owners of 
pocket watches would there- 
after gather to record exact 
times, and then set off to sell 
“the time of the day" to 
wealthy households possess- 
ing clocks. Sven today 
requests for “the tune" are 
common. 

' Nineteenth century. Amer- 
ica produced sturdy mantel 
clocks In huge quantities, 
and with tbe arrival of the 
coast-to-coast railway sys- 
tem there, clocks were 
installed on most railway 
stations. In the days before 
pocket watches became com- 
mon. This was before the 
arrival of the Ingersoll 
brothers' one dollar time- 
piece. "Ihe watch that made 
the dollar famous" was their 
promotional advertising 
copy. Town halls and depart- 
ment stores all over the 
world started to install big 
public clocks, as a perceived 
service to passers-by. Tiffany 
has long been renowned for 
Its steel timepiece outside its 
store on Fifth Avenue. New 
York. 

One of the world's pre-emi- 
nent outdoor mounted clock- 
makers is John Smith and 
Sons, at the Midland Clocks 
Works in Derby. This old-es- 
tablished family company is 
now chaired by Nicholas 
Smith, a past Master of the 
Worshipful Company of 



Asprey*s Tutti FruttJ dock. A f&xilous dock at a fabufous price 




Clockmakers. A recent 
example of its trade can be 
seen in the central hall of 
the newly-restored .Smith- 

field meat market buildings, 
located on the southern edge 
of the ancient duckmaking 
district of ClerkeuwdU 
There are no watchmakers 
in the UK. but Smiths u£ 
Derby flourish with their 
clock manufacturing. The 
Merdeka Palace Hotel In 
Kuching, Sarawak, Malaysia, 
has installed a Victorian- 
type clock which was started 
on March 15 this year. 
Smiths were inspected by 
the developers of the hotel, 
and received the order in 
October 1997. It was installed 
in good time for the grand 
op ening ceremonies mi the 
12th of this mouth. 

The basic clock tuok 120 
hours to make, is three 
metres in diameter, iu stele* 
ton form, and has a special 
master clock to keep tho 
main piece going for up to 
five days without power. Hie 
clock's comprehensive bell 
sound system is pro- 
grammed to give the famil- 
iar Westminster chiutia at 
each quarter of an hour, and 
it also plays specially pro- 
duced Malaysian tunes. So 
delighted was the dicut that 
the manufacturer's company 
logo is illuminated oti tbe 
dial at night. 

On a smaller scale, the 
Rapport family company, is 
celebrating its centenary 
this year in Cardiff. Us best 
seller is the carriage dock - 
still with a handle on the top 
to hang it up in horsadravra 
carriages. 

Asprey, in London's Old 
Bond Street, regularly stocks 7 ' 
antique carriage clocks, . 
which can cost up to £16.000 
and more. Early English 
examples do well. These are 
not rivals to the ctockB 
which the London Clack 
Company Imports . mainly 
from the Far East, with 
European dial names. The 
market for simple, inexpen- 
sive, everyday quartz mantel 
and wall docks continues to 
be steady. Seiko add a “tick" 
to their wall-mounted 
kitchen clocks. 

Innovations continue to 
abound. Vittoria Scialln of 
Diamant Clock Company, 
based in Turin, has produced 
a wall clock called Absolut 
made entirely of glass - 
movement and alL Van Cleef 
& Arpels have produced a 
new and expensive gyratory 
“mystery” clock called Gali- 
lee, and it really is impossi- 
ble to work out how it gives 
the time, unless you are in 
on the secret. 

At the other end of the 
scale, less than £20 buys a 
quartz Bird Song clock. 
When the hour hand reaches 
a depicted bird, its song will 
sound - and they are all dif- 
ferent. And. it goes quiet at 
night when household lights 
are turned out But. like all 
good clocks it goes on show- 
ing the time. 
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CHRONOMAT FOR EVER 


Success Story 

An instrument formerly reserved 
for a select circle of devotees, the 
mechanical chronograph has become 
THE watch worn by all those able to 
appreciate its technical nature and 
authenticity. 

The Chronomat was the forerunner 
of this passion for the automatic 
chronograph - which Breitling itself 
invented in 1969. 

Consistent improvements have been 
made to each detail of its face and case. 



and the powerful driving force, 
Breitling Caliber 13, has now been 
refined and fine-tuned to perfect its 
already excellent performance in the 
most demanding conditions of use. 
Breitling lavishes individual, manual 
adjustments on each key component 
of all its mechanical chronographs. 



GT stands for Grand Totalizers 
and their excellent legibility. 



CHRONOMAT GT 
MECHANICAL CHRONOGRAPH 

Selfwinding, with 42-hour power reserve. Water-resistant to 
100 meters. Steel , two-tone, steel/gold, 18K yellow or white 
gold case. Wide choice of dials . Available on all types of 
Breitling leather straps, or on Pilot or Rouleaux bracelets. 


BREITLING SA 
P.O. Box 1132 

SWITZERLAND - 2540 GRENCHEN 
Tel: 41 32 / 654 54 54 • Fax.: 41 32 / 654 54 00 
www.breitlmg.com 


High-tech with style 

Throughout the century, Breitling 
has invented many original functions 
specifically designed for chrono- 
graphs, including the second 
pushpiece, analog and digital 
10-minute counters, the slide-rule with 
logarithmic scale, and more recently 
the Emergency, the first wrist 
instrument equipped with a micro- 
transmitter. Nevertheless, it is above 
all distinctive styling and a wealth of 
details which make a Breitling 



instantly recognizable, such as the 
auxiliary UTC module fitted between 
the‘ lower part of the case and strap: an 
unmistakable trademark feature. 




The race goes on 

9 days, 17 hours and 55 minutes: In the 
course of its attempted non-stop round- 
the-world flight, the crew of the 
Brettling Orbiter 2 has set the absolute 
duration record for a manned flight 
without refuelling. It’s a date for next 
winter! 
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WATCHES, CLOCKS AND JEWELLERY 5 


WORLD TIMERS 


The best of all worlds 


Most of the 
leading brands 
cater for 
international 
travellers 

A conference in Washington 
DC in 1884, after much dis- 
cussion. divided the world 
into 24 time zones, which 
have remained unchanged to 
this day. The time lords 
invited were only the »ni~i 
of the United States, and 
France was the country 
which initially created the 
most controversial ques- 
tions. Soon it was decided 
that Greenwich, and not 
Brest, would be recognised 
as 0 degrees longitude - but 
it was agreed that the pro- 
ceedings would be printed in 
French as well as in En g lis h 
As ever the Swiss were 
quick Into the market for 
universal timepieces, with 
the railways and ocean- going 
liners bringing an awareness 
of this new focus on the timi> 
of the day. The International 
Museum of Horology in that 
great watchmaking centre, 
the town of La Chaor-de- 
Fonds. has on display a 
pocket watch made by JL 
and A B6goelin in 1885 in 
Tramelan in the Jura moun- 
tains- At this rtrnp the town 
was busy manufacturing 


timepieces. The pocket . 
watch was dabbed a sphe- 
rometer by its constructors; 
it had two sets of dial mark- 
ings, one within the other - 
one for the universal hours 
and the other for the exact 
minute of the meridian in 
the city names depicted. 
This beautiful enamel piece 
has a riiwmptor of 62mm. 

The same museum pos- 
sesses an earlier view of 
time. It is a French-made 
pocket watch, c. 1793-1 795, 
which shows the RA ptjfrjfran 
10-hour day and a 30-day 
month, as wefl as Gregorian 
time. 

Britain tackled the prob- 
lem of railway timptahtac as 
early as 1847, when they 
were regulated by the time 
ball at Greenwich which 
dropped down its 15 ft mast 
at 1pm daily. Pocket watches 
were timed to the moment of 
impact, and sailors departing 
on voyages down the 
Thames and out to sea 
gained an accurate start for 
their chronometers. Green- 
wich Mean Time commenced 
at midnight on December 31. 
1840. GMT was not adopted 
bjf France, still no doubt in a 
huff over the 1884 Washing- 
ton conference results, until 
19U. Cteetborpas in Humber- 
side is well in touch with 
GMT. The meridian line 
runs through it, and it has a 


metal strip on its foreshore 
to proclaim the fact 
perhaps the most remark- 
able world timer was finally 
achieved by the French 
House of Leroy in 1900, when 
its pocket watch won the 
Grand Prfx at the Exposition 
Universale in Paris. It took 
five years to construct, and 
involved 25 complications 
(different functions). 975 dif- 
ferent parts at four different 
levels between platforms, 
with an lBci yellow gold case 
weighing grammes. 

Specially incorporated for 
its Portuguese patron were, 
for example, times of the 
sunrise and sunset in Lis- 
bon. the northern hemi- 
sphere sky above Paris and 
Lisbon correctly depicting 
238 stars above the French 
capital and 560 above Lis- 
bon. a compass, a barometer, 
an altimeter, the time in 125 
world cities, the seasons 
with their solstices and equi- 
noxes, the months of the 
year corrected for leap years 
and a year indication for the 
following 100 years. This 
incredible timepiece is now 
exhibited at the Museum of 
Time, Palais Granvelle. in 
Besanpon. The curator there 
does not know if the year 
date window understands 
the concerns of the millen- 
nium “bomb” it was, 

after all, launched in 1900. 


Today, most of the leading 
watch brands have in their 
catalogues a world timer 
wristwatch, at a time when 
international business travel 
is steadily increasing. Global 
travel, both for business pur- 
poses and personal pleasure, 
will never, short of some 
international catastrophe, 
decrease, and watch manu- 
facturers are therefore 
surely correct in their mar- 
ket assessments. 

The Swiss maker Oris has 
just launched its Jules Verne 
World Timer in a numbered 
limited edition of only 250 
pieces, in a round l8ct pink 
gold case, with an automatic 
mechanical movement. It 
has on its dial two separate 
adjustable subsidiary time 

ritaic anrf a forward/ reverse 

date switch, and it has a 
date window at 6 o'clock. 
Even the bnckles on the 
crocodile leather strap are 
L8ct rose gold. Oris has also 
produced a handsome non- 
limited version with a black 
dial at a more modest price, 
with a choice of bracelet or 
strap. 

The London jeweller Theo 
Fennell has produced an 
own -brand duo- time wrist- 
watch of classic simplicity. 
The whole dial and the two 
time dials are in moth- 
er-of-pearl. Audemars 
Pignet's Millenary Dual 


Time is an eye-catcher, in its 
horizontal oval case. It has 
an automatic movement, as 
does the Royal Oak Dual 
Time by the same maker. 
The Royal Oak wristwatch. 
with its ship's porthole 
appearance, has been popu- 
lar since 1972. 

Breitling’s Aerospace Min- 
ute Repeater also offers two 
time zone indications, but 
with this difference - the 
wearer can obtain an audible 
indication of the hour and 
the minute simply by press- 
ing the winding crown. 

The Citizen Promaster 
Navisurf gives indications of 
the date and time in 24 capi- 
ta] cities in a digital display 
at the press of a button. The 
quartz watch, in stainless 
steel, is designed for racing 
sailors, and it cleverly Incor- 
porates two race times. The 
sweep seconds hand goes 
backwards from 10 mimiteg 
to one minute, and then 
gives the seconds from 50 to 
the “off", with the last five 
in audible tones. Then the 
watch switches automati- 
cally to a normal chrono- 
graph (stop watch) mode. 

Ebel’s Voyager allows time 
zone travellers to note the 
time in 23 cities around the 
world as well as GMT. On 
changing a zone the bezel 
has to set the hands to local 
time, which moves the inter- 



Citiz&n Pr oma star Navihawk (left) which teJto the time in 30 cities world-wide at the touch of a button. 
Cttfeen Premaetar Eco-Drim World Tuner (right) which tetto the thne In 24 cities world-wide at the 
touch of a button. This watch is powered by Tight and needs no battery change 


nal time ring automatically. 
After this the new local time 
at 12 o'clock in all the other 
cities can be noted. Jaeger- 
LeCoultre's Master Geogra- 
phique is another timepiece 
from a great maker which 
features 24 cities on a rota- 
ting disc, part of which can 
be read through a dial at 6 
o'clock. In platinum, at 
£16,000 retail, it is a fine 
present for a company chair- 
man who travels the world. 

Collectors of world timers 
should he on the look-out for 
wristwatches from the 1950s 
and 1960s. before the 
so-called quartz revolution 
hit the Swiss watch industry 
so badly. Such models 
include Audemars Piguet's 


Philctsophique. with its sim- 
ple hand and its winding 
crown on the back. Pntek 
Philippe's 1955 world timer, 
which allows simultaneous 
records of times in selected 
worldwide cities. Breitling's 
Unit inn.* (c. 1965). Tissoi’s 
Navigator (c.1975). Enicar's 
Sherpa Jet tc. 1965). and an 
automatic by Juvenia, also 
from the mid-1960s. The 
Grucn Precision tc. I960) had 
12 Lime windows: its correct 
time markers, in Arabic 
numerals, changed every 12 
hours. 

Antiquorum arc today and 
tomorrow conducting an 
auction of “Important Collec- 
tor's Watches. Wnstwatches 
and Clocks", and the star lot 


this evening (the sale starts 
at 5pm at the Hotel des Ber- 
gues in Geneva) is a world 
timer made by Patek Phil- 
ippe in Geneva in 1953. It is 
an 18ct piuk gold gentle- 
man's round mechanical 
piece with a polychrome clo- 
isonne cmuncl dial represent- 
ing the map of North Amer- 
ica. The winding crown at 3 
o'clock adjusts the hours 
and the 2-t-hmir ring; the 
crown at 9 o'clock turns the 
ring to any af -10 cities and 
towns. The world time sys- 
tem. invented by Louis Cot- 
tier. should again attain 
prominence this evening in 
Geneva, because Antique 
mm are expecting a world 
record for such a timepiece. 
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JEWELLERY 


Precious stone age 
continues unabated 


The Basle show 
witnesses a big 
trade in gemstones 
as well as 
jewellery 

With fewer than 20 
gemstones regularly cut for 
incorporation into pieces of 
jewellery, the market prices 
for carats, thou gh shifting, 
are widely established. The 
actual setting o£ for example 
a finger ring, may not count 
in the pnarket prije. pf . the 
piece. 

On the other hand some 
famous makers, srich as 
Boucheron, Cartier. Harry 
Winston, and Van Qeef & 
Arp els, have, over many 
years, created unique pieces 
of jewellery which will 
always maintain or increase 
in value - particularly if 
their first owners were 
famous in some way. The 
late Duchess of Windsor's 
collection provided one 
example of this inescapable 
market profile. 

All big auction houses 
hold regular sales of jewel- 
lery and raw gemstones, and 
“owner association" is 
emphasised where possible. 
A bracelet once owned by 
Marilyn Monroe is always 
going to fetch a higher price 
than a more or less similar 
piece. Butterfield & Butter- 
field, in its long-established 
simultaneous sales in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 
has always been well placed 
to attract jewellery pieces 
from the estates of film 
stars’ families. Antiquorum, 
established ' in 1974 in 
Geneva; is wise to this trend, 
and Is expanding its pro- 
gramme. of jewellery and 
watch auctions in New York, 
where Osvaldo Patrizzi runs 
the operation. He is chair- 
man of the board and chief 
executive, and his wife, long 
a gemstone expert, is jewel- 
lery consultant to the bur- 
geoning New York auction 
activities. Along with Chris- 
ties. Sotheby’s and other 
leading auctioneers. Anti- 
quorum has its own web 
site. 

The Basle World Watch, 
Clock and Jewellery Show 
annually witnesses a big 
trade to gemstones, both cut 
and loose, as well as finished 
jewellery items. The jewel- 
lery exhibitors this year 
number 1 .265. and aH will be 

relying on genuine and not 


irradiated or falsified items. 

The Gem Testing Labora- 
tory of Great Britain was 
established in 1925, to attest 
colour, shade, origin (if pos- 
sible). size and transparency. 
Many countries now have 
such laboratories. The most 
prestigious of these is com- 
monly known as the G1A 
(Gemological Institute of 
America). Gem Trade Labo- 
ratory Inc is a wholly -owned 
subsidiary of the (non-profit) 
(HA, operating out of New 
York and California. A Gem 
.T^adg .laboratory .Grading 
Report .from the GIA is 
widely respected in the 
. worldwide, jewellery trade 
for integrity and excellence, 
and auction catalogues often 
refer fo such reports to back 
up their presale estimates of 
individual lots. 

■ In Japan there are -now 
scoie 30 laboratories under- 
taking gem tftRtmg - and dia- 
mond grading. One is the 
Gemological Association of 
All Japan (GAAJ), the nan- 
aging director of which com- 
ments: “Almost all consum- 
ers want to know the grades 
of their diamonds fully when 
they buy diamonds in jewel- 
lery shops. and even in small 
sizes." The GAAJ charges 
US$50-150 for a grading 
report and US$15 for a grad- 
ing memorandum, in the US. 
the GIA invoices $65 for a 
one carat diamond, with 
insurance, shipping costs. 
etc,.extra. 

The practice of hallmark- 
ing pieces cf wrought silver, 
gold mod platinum goes back 
more than 600 y ears. At one 
time there were several 
regional assay offices in the 
UK. which -were • licensed by 
Acts of Parliaments to stamp 
plate and jewellery with 
marks ^printing country ori- 
gins, -assay offices, makers 
and dates. Thus hallmark 
guides are essential equip- 
ment for every exchange of 
goods - from Bond Street to 

bootsales. 

Today, assay offices 
r p mn rn in London, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield and Edin- 
burgh^ ibe UK and in 'Dub- 
lin, Ireland, governed by the 
Hallmarking Act of 1973. 
Other countries have their 
own marks, including Swit- 
zerland. Hallmarking is 

designed to protect consum- 
ers from fraud, or “passing 
off", hut is currently a mat- 
ter of some controversy 
because of a 1993 Directive 
from the EU in Brussels, 


It is in draft form, and pro- 
poses that manufacturers, in 
member countries, can 
undertake their own mark- 
ings. but it features an opt- 
out clause, thus removing 
consumer protectionism, and 
also allows European 
Union marks to be used in 
the UK. 

However. Eric Poyser, a 
member of the British Hall- 
marking Council from 1974 
to 1997, past president of the 
International Confederation 
of Jewellery. Silverware, 
Diamonds. Pearls and. Stones 
(CIBJO). and past chairman 
and president of the UK's. 
National Association of- 
Goldsmiths, has his own 
view: “Compulsory hall- 
marking is an anachronism 
dating from the 13th cen- 
tury. Voluntary hallmarking 
on the other hand is valu- 
able because hallmarking is' 
so highly regarded. I am 
sympathetic to the assay 
offices, which maintain a 
cherished tradition, but we 
must not allow their 
instincts to become a prior- 
ity over those of the con- 
sumer.” 

. Diamonds have never lost 
their appeal. De Beers have 
announced 1997 sales of 
rough diamonds at US$4.6bn 
compared with US$4£3bn in 
1996. Problems in Asia 
adversely affected its tradi- 
tionally strong second half 
year. 

International Jewellery 
London will be featuring 
Design 2000 at its annual 
event from September 6-9 
this year. At this month's 
Basle Show 25 prize-winning 
Jewels will be on display on 
the De Beers booth. 

The Chopard display will 
be as busy as ever because 
Caroline Scheufele’s Happy 
Diamonds concept for wrist- 
watches has been extended 
to rings and further jewel- 
lery items. This is a clever 
and successful example of 
cross branding which will 
surely continue through to 
other products for the lux- 
ury market. 

Chopard "s Casmir collec- 
tion of jeweDery now encom- 
passes bracelets, earrings, 
necklaces, rings and wrist- 
watches. and the Haute 
JoaaUerte line will he in 
demand from traders. 

A watch definitely can be 
jewellery, and next week 
Chopard Is presenting a 
watch to retail at US$25m. 
encrusted with blue, pink 



TM> diamond-encrusted watch 
has been created by Engfish 
maker David Morris, and wflj 
se3 tor Elm 

and white diamonds, with a 
total weight of 163 carats. No 
wander it is called Chopar- 
dissimo. 

At the end of last year, 
Anglo American Corporation 
formed Anglogold, which is 
intended to be the world’s 
"biggest and best” interna- 
tional gold mining group. 
South Africa's largest com- 
pany also controls De Beers. 
Bobby Godsell, chief execu- 
tive of Anglogold. says that 
arm’s-length relationships 
with Anglo American will be 
maintained. Anglo American 
also has a near majority 
bolding in Amplats, a pro- 
ducer of platinum. 

C.W. Corti. of the World 
Gold Council in London, con- 
firms an incidental but fasci- 
nating feet about pure gold, 
which has a specific grav i ty 
of 19.32 grammes per cubic 
centimetre. If one troy ounce 
(about the size of a large gar- 
den pea) is hammered into 
gold leaf, for gilding pur- 
poses, it would cover a 
square measuring 23,104 sq 
ft - an area covering more 
than eight tennis courts. 
This statistic will not be a 
great concern for Japanese 
gold users at present Gold 
jewellery sales there in the 
last quarter fell by more 
than 25 per cent 

Pearl jewellery is under 
threat through pollution, 
and the introduction of Chi- 
nese oysters into Japanese 
pearl beds is feared to be 
causing viruses in harvests. 
Mikimoto, founded by a noo- 
dle maker in the 1890s, and 
now the originators of some 
of the world's finest cultured 
pearls, uses only the top 3 
per cent to 5 per cent of cul- 
tured pearls available. Its 
New Bond Street store in 
London is now showing its 
new freshwater “flat pearl" 
range, and Basle Show visi- 
tors will also be able to han- 
dle them with the respect 
that they warrant 

Fine pearls are ubiquitous, 
beautiful and valued, as they 
always have been. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WRISTWATCHES 

Up-to-the-minute makers 


Some of the more 
traditional makers 
are constantly 
producing 
innovatory models 

Citizen of Japan produce 
more watches a year than 
any other company, mostly 
with quartz movements. 
Some of them are-ingenious. 
Its Ahlchron gives a climber 
his height above sea level as 
he asfgnda a mountainside. 
The ranges of Citizen, and 
also of Casio, do really fulfil 
the commercial cliche - 
“something for everybody". 

Some of the more tradi- 
tional makers of mechanical 
wristwatches, such as Aude- 
mars Piguet, Cartier, Rolex. 
Patek Philippe, Vacheron 
Constantin and Zenith, are 
constantly producing inno- 
vatory models, and some- 
times in surprisingly low 
quantities. 

There are only a handful 
of brands which produce 
their own mechanical move- 
ments. Girard-Perregaux is 
one of them, but the La 
Chaux-de-Fonds company 
also produces some of its 
own quartz movements. 
Leading brands with low 
production numbers, and a 
regular output of limited 
individ nally numbered edi- 
tions tend to keep their val- 
ues better than mass produc- 
ers. 

One of the great excep- 
tions to this trend is Rolex, 
arguably the most famous 
watch brand in the world, its 
annual output is rumoured 
to be in the region of 700.000 
pieces-, but they, too, keep 
their value, as auction 
bouses can testify. 

What the trade calls “com- 
plicated" watches can be 
divided Into six classic cate- 
gories: the chronometer 
(which ran obtain an official 
certificate if it is of high 
accnracy. the minute 


repeater (sometimes known 
as the banker's watch), the 
moonphase calendar, the 
perpetual calendar, the tour- 
billon regulator (invented by 
the king of the watchmak- 
ers, Abraham-Louis Bre* 
guet), and the ultra-thin 
chronograph (a stop-watch’ 
mechanism). Patek Phil- 
ippe's list features these, and 
so does Blancpain for exam- 
ple. 

Some wristwatches are 
unique in themselves. The 
Reverso from Jaeger-Le- 
Coultre is a famous example. 
Swiss-born Cesar de Trey, 
who invented the Reverso. 
was a gold denture maker in 
England in the 1920s. and he 
serviced British Army offi- 
cers in India. They com- 
plained about tbeir wrist- 
watches being smashed 
during polo games, and the 
idea came to him for a time- 
piece which could be slid in 
its case and completely 
turned. It was patented in 
1931 and has been selling in 
a great variety of editions 
ever since. Another collect- 
able Jaeger-LeCoultre watch 
is the 1956 Memovox. which 
was the first automatic 
wristwatch to be fitted with 
an alarm. 

An enduring classic watch 
is the Royal Oak by Aude- 
mars PigueL The two epony- 
mous gentlemen started 
manufacturing in 1S89, and 
each of their watches has 
been numbered and regis- 
tered ever since. In the early 
years they manufactured 
under licence for companies 
such as Van Cleef &. Arpels 
to Paris, and Tiffany to New 
York. The Royal Oak first 
appeared to 1972. and was 
the first luxury wristwatch 
to be made in stainless steel. 

Franco Cologni of Cartier. 
Paris, is the president of the 
Association Interprofession- 
neUe de la Haute Horlogerie 
(A1HH), which vigorously 
promotes. via a careful set of 
codes, very high standards 
of product and retailing 


among its members. Watch 
manufacturing members 
include Audemars Piguet. 
Baume & Mercier. Blanc- 
pain, Breguet, Cartier, 
Corum, Franck Muller. Gir- 
ard-Perregaux. International 
Watch Company, Jaeger-Le- 
Coultre. A. Lange & Suhne. 
Omega. Piaget and Vacheron 
Constantin. The ALHH has 
recently published a finely 
produced colour illustrated 
guide to these great makers 
and also 114 luxury watch 
retailers around the world. 
Its free distribution has been 
cleverly organised with 
Relais et Chateaux, the qual- 
ity international hotel guide. 

A 42 per cent increase to 
sales by volume in the UK in 
1997 attests to Zenith’s suc- 
cessful policy of concentrat- 
ing on the top end of the 
market. Mark Hearn, manag- 
ing director for the UK and 
Eire, comments: “We make 
the very finest mechanical 
watches, built to last virtu- 
ally forever if carefully 
maintained. And we hold on 
to our customers too. such is 
the excellence of our quality 
and service.” Zenith's El Pri- 
mero and Elite movements, 
made in-house, are world-re- 
nowned, and are used by 
other watchmakers. 

After 130 years in the busi- 
ness, the Le Lock* company 
continues to innovate. It is, 
for example, the only com- 
pany making square watches 
with mechanical movements 
and curved sapphire glasses 
that are water-resistant. 
Zenith are also one of the 
four manufacturers produc- 
ing ultra-thin mechanical 
wristwatches specifically for 
women. 

The Geneva-based family 
company of Chopard has 
long associated itself with 
sporting events, such as the 
Mille Miglia, and produces 
watches to commemorate 
them. Chopard has just 
announced a commercial 
Involvement with the annual 
Cannes Film Festival. Cho- 


pard has epjoyed a success 
with its new LUC automatic, 
which it is manufacturing 
itself to Fleurier up to the 
Jura mountains, where tra- 
ditional skills are still avail- 
able. Next week. Chopard 
launch Luo new models to 
its St Moritz range - both 
with automatic movements, 
and one Is a chronograph. 

Georges Piaget set up a 
small watch movement 
workshop above Neuchatel 
in 1874 - he had to work 
hard because he had 14 chil- 
dren to feed. Today, Piaget 
enjoys a distinctive and 
long-standing reputation for 
fashion watches. Until about 
1985 some 70 per cent of its 
annual production was of 
ladies' watches. 3nd often 
with dials set with precious 
stones, whether pave-style or 
as hour markers, both or 
which have become hall- 
marks of Piaget timepieces. 
The range today is broader. 
It produces a diver’s watch 
for men, the Polo Key Largo, 
in a case choice of 18ct yel- 
low, pink or white gold. 
Piaget's Miss Protocole, 
named after the company's 
jewellery collection, comes 
in either yellow or white and 
has interchangeable straps. 

Patek Philippe, which was 
established in Geneva in 
1815, has long been recog- 
nised as one of the world’s 
great makers. Queen Victo- 
ria bought one of their 
watches in 1S51, the year to 
which the two names first 
appeared on a dial together. 
This year there are two 
smart new additions to 
Patek Philippe's well-known 
Calatrava collection, which 
has been available since 
1932. There are also addi- 
tions to its Neptune sports 
collection. Both now come 
from Patek Philippe’s huge 
new factory in Geneva. If 
there is a single brand that 
constantly dominates the top 
lot position in auction 
results tables, it has to be 
Patek Philippe. 



Zenith's new Rainbow Flyback (toft) to rt uri ng the famous B Primero automatic movement. One motto in the Neptune sports collection 
(centre) by Patek Phfippe. These automatics are for men and women. The Girard-Perregaux Pour Ferrari chronograph (right), which to 
avaSabto in three automatic models 
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Jaeger-leCoultre, 

Another time, 
another face, 

REVERSODUO. 






The world's finest timepieces are 

EXCLUSIVELY AVAILABLE FROM SELECTED 
WATCH SPECIALISTS. 

FOR an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND LIST OF NATIONWIDE CONCESSIONAIRES. 
PLEASE TELEPHONE J W BENSON LTD 
ON Ot7t 446 6353 
or fax 0171 446 6366. 

E-mail: benson@ukbusiness.com 
Internet: wwto jlc.com 
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